


ABOUT TH£ BOOK 

The present work constitutes the third 
volume of the author’s projected work. 
History of Medieval Hindu India 
(600“ 1200 A.D.). The first two 
volumes, together, cover the period 
600-1000 A.D. The present volume 
starts from the invasion of India by 
Mahmud of Gazni and ends in the 
subjugation of Northern India by the 
Mohammudans under Shihabuddin 
Muhammad Ghori and his successors. 
This volume is divided in three books, 
the first of which is devoted to the 
history of the invasion of India by 
Mahmud of Gazni. The history of his 
invasion has been reconstructed here 
on the basis of original sources. The 
author has tried to investigate into the 
vexed question why the sturdy Hindus 
of Punjab fell before Mahmud. 

Hindu kingdoms fiourished during 
two centuries since the invasion of 
Mahmud under Rajput kings and kings 
like Bhoja of Malwa, Jayasimha of 
Gujarat, Govindachandra of Kanauj, 
etc. Yet the Northern India fell before 
the army of Muhammad Ghori. The 
second book of this volume presents a 
history of these kingdoms which 
nourished between 1000 and 1200 A.D. 
and the causes of the catastrophy have 
been discussed in detail. The third 
book is the most interesting one where 
the learned author surveys the whole 
condition of India and tries to ascertain 
the socio-religious causes of the degene- 
ration and weakness of the Hindus of 
the twelfth century. He concludes that 
further sub-division of castes and 
religious schism due to the rise of new 
sects and the spread of the doctrine of 
ahimsa are the main causes of the down- 
fall of the Hindus. 

The author has analysed, with great 
erudition, the socio-religious condi- 
tions of India on the basis of contem- 
porary inscriptions and the work of 
Al-Biruni. Readers may not accept 
all his conclusions but his analyses and 
views deserve careful consideration of 
all interested in the history of medieval 
India. 
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PReFAQR 


Pf tha tfsaoe of God this third v^oinnm of tba liistorK of 
If AdiflBTOl Hindu India as I had projected it seyeral yeara hack 
is ready and I place it before the indulgent reader under the 
second name of ‘ The PownfaU of Hindu India. ’ Indeed the 
idea of writing this history was originally suggested to me by 
Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, as Mediseyal 
Hindu empire in its decline atid fall struck me as greatly 
resembling the Roman empire. It fell before the Turks* like 
the other and its fall closed with the taking of Eanauj on the 
Ganges as the latter's did with the storming of Constantinople 
on the Bosphorus. The Grecian capital became, moreover, the 
seat of the Turkish Mahomedan empire in Europe as Delhi 
became the seat of Turco-Afghan Mahomedan empire in India* 
The Greeks or Eastern Romans had declined in martial virtues 
and the same may be said of the Hindus generally, though the 
Rajputs, unlike the Greeks, even then maintained their high 
reputation for valour and love of independence and still main- 
tain their semi-independence in the sands and hills of Rajputana. 
Ftithviraj and Jsichand strike us, unlike the last Grecian 
emperors, as redoubtable warriors who have immortalised their 
names in Indian history by their tragic but heroic epd on the 
battlefield. Yet for various reasons, the generality of the people 
in Hindu India had become meek and accepted depepdenos- 
without a tough national resistance. 

This volume thus brings down the history of India to about 
1200 A. D., when the whole of Northern India practically fell 
before the Mahomedane. The fall of Hindu Indpi began iu the 
very beginning of the sub-period treated of in this volume, as 
Kabul and the Panjab fell before Mahmud from ahqntlQOOto 
1009 A. D. In the first book (VI) in this volume is giyen the 
history of Mahmud's invasions of India, a history )w 

been recoastnicted, so to speak, from original authorities, 
Mahomedan and Hindu. The coppmon euppoeition 
of tiShpre was a different king from (he king of jtha nmfi Mmo 

f Atthoygh ^hib•bttddin wss en Afgbsn, enny oqnMaed inore 
ferM4ben Afghans; sod the ffelpeti eiwiys 9eii®d their aoemimby 
the asm ^ wnl 4 i or the bed Tnk 
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of Kabul has been found, on a oarefnl oonsideintion of ttia 
available evidence, to be mistaken and, as has been diown, 
the Hindu kingdom of the Shahis of’ Katal extending from the 
Farppamisas to the dutlej, fell before Mahmud. I have tried 
to explidn at the end of this book why the sturdy Hindu# of the 
Fanjab fell before the Mahomedan Turks of OhasnL Thus in 
the beginning of this sub-period, the Panjab was lost tu Hindu 
India in addition to Sind, which was lost in 712 A. D. 

For two oenturies more, Hindu kingdoms floiirished in 
rest of India under Rajput kings and in these kingdoms powerful 
kings ruled from time to time like Bhoja of M^lwa, Jayasinha 
of Gujarat, Qovindaohandra of Kanauj and Vitrama of Ealyan. 
Yet Northern India fell before ShihabuddinQhori about 1200 A.D., 
even though there were such warrior kings as Prithviraj and 
jaiohand to defend the independence of Hindu kingdoms. The 
oauses of this catastrophe, different as they are from those 
which led to the downfall of the Panjab, have been discussed 
at the end of Book VII and they will be found at least interesting 
and suggestive. 

But most interesting will be found BOok VIII in this volume 
in which is t^en a general survey of the whole condition of 
India in this sub-period, which practically led to the demoraliza- 
tion and weakness of the Hindus as a people. It will be seen 
how caste became infinitely subdivided in this sub-period, how 
religious schism increased by the rise of new sects, how the 
doctrine of AhiihsS again became predominant and led to the 
adoption of vegetarianism by most people and how bigotry 
increased and manifested itself in the rise of Agamas,Upasmritis 
and Upapurftpas. This is the most interesting portion of this 
imlume and the views which I hi^ve expressed therein may at 
least be carefully considered by my Hindu readers. 

The history of Hindu kingdoms in this sub-period given 
in Book VII is based chiefiy on inscriptions which have been 
published upto this time by the labours of able researchers, both 
European and Indian, to whom I am wholly indebted for 
being able to synthetically put the facts recorded therein into 
consistent coherent history. Although I have, now and. then, 
difimd from these scholars on certain points and have criticised 
their views, I must record here my extreme gratefulness to 
and duly recognise their services to the cause of priK 
Mahomedan hietory of India. The autharitte relied bn have 
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been quoted in the body of the book, instead of being giyen iv 
foot-notes as the usual pratice is, in order that ttie reader may 
have the authority before him at onoe and in large type. The 
history of some kingdoms has already been formulated by 
Bhandarkar, Fleet and other scholars and that part of this history 
is taken mainly from them. But the history of other kingdoms, 
notably that of the Imperial Oahadav&las of Kananj has been 
for the first time I think, put together in this volume and certain 
difficult problems, such as the identity of the Oahadavalas with 
the Bathods, have been solved in it. 

This volume closes this work, though Hindu kingdom lived 
on for a hundred years more in Southern India But they were 
ready to fall, for causes recorded in this volume, at the slightest 
push, as we actually find that they toppled down at once at the 
onslaught of Allauddin and his general Malik Kafur about 1300 
A. D. Maharashtra ( Deogiri ), Telingana ( Warangal ) and 
Karnataka ( Dvara-Samudra ) fell successively in one expedition 
which Malik-Kafur led upto Gape Comorin. South India rallied 
once more under Vijayanagar and it fell finally in 1565 A. D. at 
the battle of Talikot before the combined Mahomedan kings of 
the Deccan. In one sense Hindu India fell finally at this date 
and Vijayanagar may be looked upon as the Constantinople of 
India, though while Constantinople still lives, Vijayanagar has 
been blotted out of existence. This later history cf Hindu India, 
commencing from the downfall ol Deogiri and ending with the 
catastrophe which overtook Vijayanagar, requires a separate 
volume, no doubt, written with the view-poii^ taken in this 
history ; but this is a work which I may leave to other hands. 

A Political map of India of circa 1100 A. D. has been added 
and will be found interesting. But more interesting will be found 
the three sketches of the battle-field of Chhachha where finally was 
lost the independence of the Panjab, of Eot-Kangia and of the 
old Delhi of Prithviraj, which I have prepared after personally 
visiting these places. 

An Index has been affixed as usual and a chronological 
table has been added. 

As the first edition is out of print and there is a demand 
for (his volume, this new impression has been issued Dussera,. 
October 28, 1933. 


January XSth 1926 
Poona City 


C. V. vaidya 
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BOOK VI. 

INVASIONS OF MAHMUD 

CHAPTER L 

POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA, (ABOUT 1030 A. p.) 
from Al^BerunL 

Yfj^ have a detailed and authentic account of India in the 
* India* of this famous writer which is invaluable for the 
history: of the sub-P^ripd (1000-‘12p0) treated of in this volume* 
It la as important for this period as that of Hiuen Tsang was 
for the first sub-period (6Q0-8Q0). For both Al-Beruni and Hiuen 
Tsang are foreigners and both had studied Sanskrit, the 
language of the Wise men of India. Both had a critical acumen 
worthy: of a historian. And Al-Beruni is in one respect the 
betteir of the two, as he shows an unbiassed mind. Mahomedan 
though he was, he did not look down with contempt upon the 
Indiansi, their religion and their philosophy, their science and 
their gr^ Like Hiuen Tsang he obtained knowledge about 
India and Its science and philosophy on the spot, studying them 
under Indian Pandits at Multan and Peshawar, and collected 
and carefully sifted information obtainable from Hindu and 
Moslem travellers. He was a native of Khvoarism and when 
Mahmud of Qhazni conquared that country, he brought him 
to Ghasni among the prisoners of that kingdom. Beruni was a 
learned man already, being a mathematician especially. He 
had studied astronomy including astrology as it was known to 
the Arabs from Greek sources, and he particularly studied Hindu 
astronomy and astrology which were equally advanced, if not 
more, at that time. We will chiefiy rely upon his work * India ’ 
in taking a general survey of the condition of India in this 
volume. But we here begin with describing India as it was 
divided politically at this time, from the chapter on the geography 
of India iti that work ( chap. 18, Vol. I p. 196 and following- 
Sachau). Al-Benini had probably Indian works of geography 
also befipsie him, perhaps among them a work of R&jasekhara* 
court popt at &nauj, for guidance which we will notice in 
a note. Al-Beruni gives distances also as ascertained from 
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iravellers; bui; these distances, though often correct, cannot 
be relied upon as they are given in * farsakhs,* a measure ( which 
is said to be nearly four English miles) not altogether free 
from doubt. With these introductory remarks we proceed to 
give the information recorded by Al-Beruni in the chapter above 
noted. Al-Beruni wrote about 1030 A D. when Mahmud was 
just dead. 

India to the Arab writers was always divided into Sind 
and Hind. Sind already conquered and turned into a Maho- 
medan kingdom was separate from Hind. The chief part of 
Hind was the middle land ( Madhyadesa as the Hindus called 
it), the country round Eanauj, which was not only the centre of 
Hind, geographically but politically also. “ It was the capital 
and city of residence of the greatest king of India.’* We have 
shown in Vol. I that the Pratihara imperial family still ruled 
in Eanauj at the beginning of the eleventh century. Eanauj 
was the imperial capital of India from the days of Han^ and 
naturally became the centre of Hindu civilization, learning 
and art. Nearly four centuries of imperial importance had 
made Eanauj the centre of attraction for wealth, wisdom and 
valour. Naturally the geography of India is given by Al-Beruni 
by taking Eanauj as the centre. Rajasekhara in his Eavya- 
Mimansa indeed states that distances should be measured and 
directions given with reference to Eanauj, a remark borne out by 
Al-Beruni’s description. Antarvedi or the land between the 
Ganges and the Jumna was the central land of India and the 
natural starting point of description with the Acharyas or 
ancient writers. But Eanauj was in the middle of Antarvedi 
and being the capital of the central empire and the place where 
RijasSkhara resided, he gives the opinion : — “ The territory 
between the Ganges and the Jumna to the east of Vinasana 
and west of Pray&ga is Antarvedi and with reference to it the 
directions should be given according to the Ach&ryas. But 
Yftyavara thinks that even in Antarvedi they should be given 
with reference to the city of Mahodaya."* 

Al-Beruni begins by remarking that if you have to go to 
Sind you march from Sijistan, but in going to Hind you go via 
Eabul. In the mountains on the frontier of India “ there are 
tribes of Hindus, or people akin to them, which are rebellious 
and savage races.” It seems clear that they had not yet been 
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converted to Mahomedanism. Coming to Hind and its capital 
Kanauj he says that it was situated on the west of the Ganges 
Butothe town is now deserted ( owing to Mahmud's invasion ) 
and Bari is the present capital east of the Ganges, distant 
about 4 days’ journey ( 50 miles) This town has not yet been 
identified. Starting from Kanauj and going south, you come 
to Jajjamau and other places and lastly to the Praydga tree at 
the confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna. This ( Flpala)tree 
of Prayaga from which devout Hindus wishing to end their 
lives threw themselves into the river was still famous, still 
doing its duty ( at present we have a stem of the tree shown in 
the fort of Allabadad). From Prayaga, Al-Beruni takes us 
southwards to the sea-coast and at once mentions the Jaur 
( Ghola ) king who was then in possession of Daraur ( Dravida ), 
Kanji ( Kanchi ), Malaya and Kunk which is the last of Jaur s 
possessions in that direction. The power of the Cbolas was 
undoubtedly supreme at the time, in the territory comprised at 
present in cha Madra.s presidency and represented then by three 
or four countries. 

Then Al-Beruni mentions cities eastwards of Bari, viz ; — 
Ayodhya and Benares, Pataliputra and Mungiri ( Mudga- 
giri or Monghyr, capital of the Palas of Bengal who were still 
supreme), Janpa (Champa), Dugampur (?) and Gangasagara 
where the Ganges falls into the ocean. 

Going east via Bari ( North east ) you come to Bihat and 
Tilwat ( where people are black and flat-nosed yke the Turks ) 
and to Kamrup ( Assam ), and in the opposite direction ( West ) 
Nepal, beyond Bhiitesvara and the highest mountain. 

Going south-west from Kanauj you come to JajShuti, capital 
of which is Khajuraha and which has the two hill forts Kalanjar 
and Gwalior. This is a correct description of the kingdom of 
Bundelkhand ruled by Chandella kings. Then southwards 
Dahala ( southern part of Bundelkhand ) capital Tiauri ( Tewari 
or Tripur )“ of which Gangeya is king now‘\ This is also a 
correct description of the Chedi kingdom of the Haihayas and it 
seems that their great king Gangeya was still alive. Al~ 
Beruni mentions only two great kings of middle India, viz. 
G&ngeya and Bhoja. 

Again south (-west) from Kanauj **Asi, Sahanya, Jandra, 
RAjauri and Bazan the capital of Gujarat The last town defies 
identification though Gujarat is recognised, from inscriptions, . to 
be the country round modern Jaipur. It was certainly part of 
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vrhfkt is modern Marwad, and Bazan, according to our view, 
may be Bhinm&l which was once capital of Qujarat or 
Kuchalo of Hiuen Tsang. For Al-Bemni states that the 
town was in ruins and the people had gone to another place 
called Jadura. ** Moslems called the town Naraina ” which abo 
may be explained by the fact that there was a temple of the 
sun ( N&rayana ) at Bhinmal. Bhinmal and SrImAla are one and 
Srimali Brahmins and Banias are still well-known sub-castes. 
Al-Berujai adds that Mathura was as distant from Bazan 
as Eanauj was from Mathura. Probably he refers here to the 
Sambhar kingdom of the Chauhans. Al-Beruni does not mention 
Ajmer which was not yet founded nor made capital by the 
Chauhans. 

From Mathura, Al-Beruni takes us southward to Ujjain 
via two or three towns not recognisable. But Bh&ilsAn 
(Bhailla-svAmin), or modern Bhelsa is mentioned and the im- 
portant statement made that BhaillasvAmin was the name of 
the idol there and the town was named after the idol. BhaUla- 
svAmin is mentioned in inscriptions (vide Vol. II p. 127 ) and this 
statement of Ai-Beruni gives us for the first time the reason of 
the name of the town. Then again the word Svamin shows 
that it was an idol of Vishnu and we further remember that 
there was a famous temple near Bhelsa of Vishnu on whose 
Garudastambha an inscription of a Yavana Buddhist king, as 
old as the first century B. C. has been found. In Sanskrit 
literature the name of the town, however, is Vidisa. 

From Bazan southwards you come to Mewad the capital 
of which is Jattaraur ( Chitod ). From thence you go to Dhar 
the capital of Malwa. Ujjain is 7 farsakhs east of Dhar, and 
Bhaillasv&min is 10 farsakibs east of Ujjain. This is a correct 
description of Malwa with its important towns. 

"" From Dhar, south ( -east ), are given certain towns upto 
Mandagir on the Godavari as also NemAvar on the Nerbudda, 
and south, "Maralhadeda and Kunkan the capital of which is 
Thana on the sea-coast. ’* The name Marathadesa had come 
Into use by this time even with foreigners and in Eonkan was 
the northern SilAhAra (kingdom at this time, its capital being 
Thana. Its fame had reached even Kashmir as we shall see 
later on. 

From Bazan southwest was Anhilvftra with Somnath on 
the sea-coast and south of AnhilvAra, LSrdeta capital Bihruj and 
Bihaiijur on the sea-coast. From Bazan west was Multan and: 
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Bhati and southwest, Aror fifteen farsakhs from Bhati, a town be- 
tween two arms of the Sindh river, Bahmanwah, Al-Mansura 
and Loharani at the mouth of the Indus. These were towns in 
Sind which was under the Arabs. 

Al-Beruni reverts to Kanauj and says N. N. W. of it are 
Shirsharaha and Pinjaur on the mountains, and opposite in the 
plain, the city of Thanesar, Dahamala, capital of Jalandhar at 
the foot of the mountain, Ballawar, westward Ladda, fortress 
Rajagiri, thence marching northward, Kashmir. 

Again west ( N. W. ) DiySmau, Kuti, Anar, Meerut, Panipat, 
'‘between the two the Jumna flows,'* Kawital and Siinnam. 
Then going northwest we come to Adittahaur, Jajjanir, Manda- 
hukur, capital of Lauhawar on the Ravi, Chandraha, the Bias 
and Jailam. Wahind, capital of Kandhar west of the river Indus, 
Purshawar, Dunpur, Kabul and Ghazni. 

Al-Beruni further describes Kashmir and says that there 
are no horses or elephants in Kashmir; people ride in palanqfuins. 
No one is admitted to Kashmir ru'w except Jews. Even former- 
ly accredited persons alone were admitted. He mentions 
Baramula on the Jh3lum which, he says, rises in the same place 
as the Ganges where snow never melts. The Jhelum comes 
into Kashmir, the capital being on both sides of it, then gets into 
a swamp and through it into the gorge which is guarded. 

The Sindh rises in the KuUrjak mountain where you reach 
through Gilgit where live the Bhatta Turks. Their king is 
called Bhatta Shah. ( This shows that these Turks were Hindus 
still and gilgit according to Sir Grierson still shows traces of 
Vedic civilization and language). Lahur and Rajagiri are 
south of it (Kashmir). “These are the strongest places I have 
seen. This is the northern boundary of India. On the western 
frontier live the Afgan tribes.” 

“The southern boundary of India is the ocean. After Munha 
small and great (mouths of the Indus) on the seacoast, come 
Oi:tch noted for Bawarij (pirates) and Somnath. The cities on 
the coast are Tawalleshar, Loharani, Kachha, Baroi, Somnath, 
Kambayat, Asawil, Bihroj, Sandan Sopara, Tana, thence to 
Laran, city of which is Jimur, then to Vallabha, Kanji, Darvad 
and then Sarandib ( Ceylon ). Al-Beruni finally mentions 
Ramoshwar on the junction of the western and eastern oceans 
with its ridge. He also mentions the Div islands “ which appear 
and disappear (a phenomenon doubted by many).” 
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Al-Bemni states that there is no rain at Multan but neaT' 
the mountains the rains last four months from Ashadha. In the 
mountoins the rainy season extends over two and a half months 
from Sravana. Beyond the mountains there is again no rain. In 
Kashmir snow falls in Magha and there are some showers in 
Chaitra Al-Beruni gives Hindu months which are irnnioveabie 
through the seasons and not the Mahomedan months naturally 
enough and he is thoroughly conversant with Hindu astronomy. 

Unfortunately Al-Beruni mentions no Kingdoms nor kings, 
nor does he make any reference to the political events of 
which he has personal knowledge certainly. Ho does not mention 
any of Mahmud's expeditions. He does not tell us that K:m:i uj 
was abandoned owing to its being captured and plundered, nor 
does he say when he mentions Somnath that the place 'nad 
recently been carried and the temple and the idol of Somnath. 
broken by Mahmud. One would have thought that such 
statements could not have been avoided by any writer who is 
almost an eye-witness of the events. However, certain it is that 
he does not mention any political events. This silence may 
be of set purpose and therefore cannot be coustruted either 
for or against the truth of these events. We, however, think that 
lis description aSTords us a complete and a good picture of the 
political condition of the country. There was the big KanauJ 
empire of the Pratiharas still in existence; east of it was the 
Pala kingdom of Monghyr. Nepal and Kamarupa, Bhutan and 
Tirhut are also mentioned. In the south Cholas are alone men- 
tioned and they were undoubtedly supreme in the Madras’ 
presidency at this time. The Chandella kingdom of Kalanjar and 
the Chedi kingdom of Tripura are mentioned, as also (^'hitor 
and Dhar, capitals of Mewad and Malva. Naharwala, T^ata and 
E^nkan kingdoms are well alluded to. Kachha and Sind are 
there. Bazan is, according to our view, a town of the Chauban 
kingdom of Sambhar or Mar wad. North of Kariauj and north- 
west are mentioned Meerut and Panipat, Thaneshwar and Kabi- 
thal. Properly enough, there is no mention here of Delhi. Delhi 
was an insignificant plzsce in 1030 A. D. and the Tomaras there 
were petty kings. Lahore on the Ravi was the capital of a 
kingdom or a province and Jalandhar and Rajauri were separate 
kingdoms. Kashmir was of course a powerful kingdom at this 
time and is well described. Then we have Wahind, capital 
of Khandhar, on the west of the Indus and finally Kabul and 
Ghazni. This is a correct description of the political divisions of 
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India obtatning at this time. We miss the country of Maha- 
rashtra and Karnata, but they are, we think, alluded to by the 
words Maratbadesa to the south of the Nerbudda and Vallabha 
occurring later on. 



NOTE 

Geography of India as Given by Bajasekhaka. 

Rsjasekhara the well-known poet-laureate and also Guru of MabIpSla 
( 910-940 A. D.) of the Imperial PratihSrai of Eanauj has given in his 
ESvya-MTmSns5 a detailed geography of India and it is very probable 
that this work or the work Bhuvanako4a of the same authori to which it 
refers, was before Al-Beruni when he wrote bis India a hundred years 
later. One may wonder why geography of India is introduced in a work 
on poetics. But the occasion is taken to give this information in warning 
poets not to make geographical mistakes as they offend the sense of the 
hearer or reader ; for instance be should not describe ESnehi as situate in 
the east of India or even give a wrong complexion to the various peoples 
inhabiting this country. ( It is allowablsi we suppose, to make historical 
mistakes and to mention Erishpa, as EalidSsa does in Raghu VIII. in a 
speech of the companion of Indumatl who married at a Svayamvara Aja, 
ancestor of RSma, for ordinary people are not expected to be so conversant 
with ancient history ). Whatever the propriety, this geographical chapter 
in ESvyamimSmS ib important for the history of this period, as the Skanda 
ParSpa geographical chapter was important for the history of the last 
period ( Vol. If p. 41 ) or the VarSha Mihira geography was important for 
the first period (Vol. I p, 143). Of course we must note that Indian 
authors are not as scrupulous as Al-Beruni; as they; introduce names of 
countries which arc not traditional though these countries may not exist 
in their time. With these remarks we give below tho geography of India 
sketched by Raja^ekhara in his work ESvya-MimgnsS chapter 17. 

**£le who conquers Bharata Khanda from the Himalayas to the 
southern sea is called a SamrSt while he who conquers the country from 
EumSrIpura to BIndusara (lake) is called Chakravartin. 

There are seven mountain ranges, Malaya and others. The country 
between the eastern and western seas and the Himalaya and Vinddhya 
mMAtdins is called ArySvarta (this difinltion extends the usual limit and 
includes Bengal); from here good conduct (religiously considered) proceeds. 

In this the country to the east of Benares is called the eastern country. 
The peoples therein are Anga, Ealinga, Eosala, Tosala, Utkala, Magadha, 
Mudgars, Videha, NepSla, Paundra, PrSgjyotisba, TSmralipta, Malade, 
Malla, Vartaka, Sumha, Brahmottara &o. The big rivers (Nada) are 
tSopa, and Lauhitya and lesser rivers (Nadia) are 0:!yS, EaratoyS, Eapi^S 
Pidbo. The products are lavali, Granthaparpika, Agura, DrSksha, EastOri 
and others. 

To the south of MShisbmati is the DakshipSpatba ( or southern path ). 
'The people are Mabftrashtra, MShishaka, Asmaka, Vidarbba, Euntala, 
Erathakaisika, SUrpSraka, KSochf, Eerala, Edvera, Murala, VanavSsaka, 
Sinhala, Ohoda, Dandaka, PSndyai, Pallava, Qacga, NSsikya, Eonkapa, 
Eollagiri, Vallara <9o. The rivers are NacmadS, TapT, Payoshpl, Godavari, 
Eaverl, Bhaimarathi, VapS, Vanjari, TnngabhadrB. TBmraparpi, UtpalB- 
vatT, RSvapa-gangg and others. Products are Chandana and pearls. 

*To the west of the DevasabbS river is the western country. The 
people are Devasabha, SurSshtra, DSseraka, Travapa Bhrigukachba, 
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£aohoha, \^narta, Arbuda, Brahmaraths, and Yarana. SarasTati, PraMiB- 
vatl, VartaghnT, MabI, HnadirS and okhari are tha ilTars. The prodnots 
are Karira. Fitui Guggnla, Kharjara* and Karabha ( oamala ). 

** Beyond Ppithndaka is the UtcarSpatba or the northern path, where 
the peoples Saka, Kekaya, Vokkara, Hdpa, VapByuja. KBmboja, BShika, 
Palhava, LimpBka, Eolata, S[ira, Tangapa, TushSra, Turuihka, Hgrahnpa. 
Hnhtrka, Sahuda, HansamBrga, Ramatha, Karakantha and others liTe. The 
rivers are Gangs, Sindhn, Sarasvatl, Satadru, ChandrabhSgB, YamnnB, 
AirSvati, Vitasts, VipSss Kuhn and DevikS dso. The prodnots are Sarnia 
Pevadffru, Rudrflksha,. Kankiima (saffron), (Samara, Ajina, Sativfra, 
Srotonjana, Saindhava and horses. 

Within these four oountries is the middle country*'. Strangely enough 
BSjalekhara gives no information pbout this part, remarking that the peo« 
plea, the rivers and mountains and products of the middle oountry are freil- 
known. Thus the most valuable Information is withheld from future agen. 

**The oountry between the Ganges add the Jumna and froni TtnaHana 
to PraySga is oalled Antarvedi. The ancient authors declare that the 
directions should be given in reference to this land. But I» .Ya^gTnriyn» 
opine that direotions should be given measured from Mahodaya (KanauB.,** 
'* The complexions of the people are darx In the eastern country, hlack 
in the southern, whitish (PIndu) in the stestern and white In the nercneni. 
In poetical descriptions there is not much difference between sue ddrg end 
the black compiexiona and the fair and the white. But the epcplntlkr In 
that in Che dastefn country the complexidn of Rajput women and dthera 
may be fair or white; so also In the southern.** 

These remarks about the complexion of the people are very interesting. 
They show clearly that the prsdcmlhant psopUin the east and |l<mtll sifere 
Dravidians of black complexion while those on the west and liorta war* 
Aryaifs of fair complexion. But even in the east dnd the south, IM BlihiP 
classes, Rajputs and Brahmins*, may he deseribod as of a fair or gran 
white complexion. a 

It is curious that in the north Ksahmir and Kabul, the two . moat 
mportant Aryan peoples, are not mantloncd. almost all those dteatlCdad 
being Uledhohh* oponle of mixed Aryan and Turanian faces. TheTSTUiiaB 
are mentioned in the west and they are the Arabs of Bind. Kdbdl Bad 
not yet been conquered by the Turks in tha beginning df thb 10th eibiOirr 
when Rajetekhara wrote add Kabul probably had not yet extaaiad Ita 
away over the PanJab. But oue expeets that Kashmir should be maatlOIIOd 
as also Trigarta and Jalandhara. All the Panjab rivers even the KubhB 
are mentioned and among the prodnots saffron and salt peculiar to Kishmir 
and the Panjab are mentioned. 



CHAPTER IL 


(A) THE SAMANIDES OF BOKHARA. 

In order that one may understand correctly the power and 
the civilization of the Turkish kingdom of Ghazni, one must 
go back to the Samanide empire at Bokhara under which the 
kings of Ghazni rose and grew. Combining the history given 
by Utbi and others, a writer has given a short account of this 
empire in J. R. A. S. Bengal XV Part I from which we take 
the leading facts in the following summary. The founder was 
a converted Persian Zoroastrain king of Bokhara w^hose name 
was Asad ( 825 A. 1). ) His son Ahmad acquired the sovereignty 
of Samarcand, Bokhara and Ferghana. His son wa.s Nasr 
whose son Ismail was the first great king of the Samanides 
and came to the throne in 903 A. D. He encouraged science and 
literature and raised Bokhara to eminence. The kings were call- 
ed Amirs a title which was taken up by aspiring noblemen later 
on like Sabuktagin and from them it came to India in the form 
of Hammir. Historians have given each Amir from Ismail 
a distinctive epithet and this first illustrious king is called Amir 
Mazi. His son was Ahmad who is called Amir Shahid as he was 
killed in a religious war and his son was Nasr II who is styled 
Amir sa’id (August). It was in the time of this king that a brave 
and ambitious brazier by name Yakubi-lais collected turbulent 
spirits and made raids on India, first taking Herat in 301 H. 
( 912 A. D. ). India, it must be remembered, then included almost 
the whole of modern Afghanistan which was then divided 
into Zabulistan and Kabulistan or Zabul and Kabul. Kabul 
in the north was governed by the Brahmin dynasty founded by 
Lalliya or Kallar( Vol. I p. 201) and Zabul in the south was 
governed by Rajput or Kshatriya kings probably Bhattis. 
YAub-i-lais not only took Zabul but also Kabul and it appears 
that the citadel of Kabul from that day remained in the posses- 
sion of Mahomedans. 

The Brahmin kings of Kabul regained possession of the 
town. But it seems that they from this time removed their 
capital to Wahind on the west bank of the Indus. Of this we 
shall speak again later on. Yakub-i-lais is said to have laid 
the foundations of the city of Ghazni by building a fort there. 
He conquered Zabulistan and drove away the Rajputs and 
these appear to have crossed the Indus and settled in the Panjab. 
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This part of modern Afghan territory is known by the name of the 
land of Rahbuts, which is a misreading for Rajputs in Persian, in 
the Mahomedan histories of that period (see Baveity's Afghani- 
stan). Yaiaib-i-l:.is was not able to supplant the Samanide 
power nor to found a kingly line but appeared and disappeared 
like a comet. 

Nasr II was succeeded by Nuh who is called Amir-i-Hamid 
(laudable) in 334 H. (942 A. D.). In his reign Turkish slaves 
began to acquire power in the kingdom. These Turkish slaves 
w'ere kept as guards by the Samaiiide kings. Turks froin beyond 
the frontier (Jarartes) were entertained in thi. ^rmy also. 
They were often bought as slaves when youn'ij and iKung bold 
and courageous were often given military commands. Tlie 
employment of foreigners as guards has throughout eastern 
history led to the destruction of the power of the employer. The 
Turks thus supplanted the Persians at Bokhara and founded a 
kingdom at Ghazni. Ghazni in its turn was supplanted by the 
Afghans, the -\f ghans by the Moguls, the Moguls by the Marr^thas 
and the Marathas at Poona b 3 ^ the English. A nation or a kingly 
dynasty which entrusts the protection of its country to an army 
of foreigners, how'ever small, must naturally enough be over- 
taken by this fate. 

It w'ould interest the reader to recount here how a just but 
strict minister of Nuh met his death at the hands of disaffected 
noblemen. Indeed ministers under Mahomedan governments 
usually ended their lives in strange fashions. There were two 
cedar trees at the palace gate and they were forcibly bent down 
and tied to the two legs of this obnoxious servant of the state and 
then were let go, hoisting up the unfortunate man and tearing 
him into two pieces. The historian remarks pithily “The 
fame of being too just was as dangerous at Bokhara as at 
Athens 

Nuh was succeeded by Abdul Malik styled Amir-i-Rashid 
(orthodox) in 343 H. and he was followed by Mansur called 
Amir Sadid ( steadfast ) in 350 H. Powerful Turkish officers 
began to form independent principalities and Alptagin who 
was first Hajib or doorkeeper to the king Abdul Malik established 
such an independent principality at Ghazni. His slave was 
Sabuktagin who was also in the beginning Hajib or doorkeeper 
to the Samanide king at Bokhara. 

Mansur was succeeded by Nuh II who reigned from 986 to 
1008 A. D. The daring and intrepid Sabuktagin, known for bis 
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justice also, was alieady elected king at Qhazni by Turkish 
officers there, after the death of Alptagin, in place of his incap- 
able son. The power of Saboktagin was acknowledged by Nuh 
who sought his aid when Ilekkhsn the Turkish ruler of Kashgar 
invaded Bokhara and Sabuktagin went in person to relieve his 
master with a large army and 300 elephants obtained from 
Indian kings as we shall presently relate. In the battle fought, 
Mahmud son of Sabuktagin was present and received his first 
lesson in fighting. The battle was won and Sabuktagin was 
awarded the title of Nasir-ud-doula or supporter of the realm and 
Mahmud was given the title Saif-ud-doula or sword of the 
realm. 

But the days of the Samanide empire were numbered. Turks 
who were in service and Turks who were invaders brought the 
kingdom soon to an end. The final stages of the catastrophe are 
interesting* Huh was succeeded by Mansur who was blinbed 
by his own officers, who raised Abdul lialik, an infant, to the 
Arons of Bc^dista. But Ilekkhan the Turk invaded Bokhara and 
capturing ft imprisoned every Samanide claimani One claimant 
Muntasir, however, escaped from custody in the dress of a female. 
He made gallaift effints tb re^iti power; but being unfortunate 
IfleDaraShikoh was imposed by the officers of evenMshmud. He 
had to fiy from place to place till at last be took refuge in an 
Arab camp. The chief of the Arab camp fell upon him di night 
and killed him. Mahmud of Ghazni had so much respetk for 
his once supo’ior lord Aat he seized Ae perpetrate and put h&n 
to a cruel death. 

The civilizaiion of the Samanides and Aeir empire was 
inherited by the Turkish kingdom at GhaznL The empire was 
extensive and included Ehorasan and Mawar-ul-nahar attd oAer 
territories such as Sistan, Slarman, Jurjan, Bay, and Taba- 
ristan. The duration of its rule from Ismail was one hundred 
and fwo years and sixteen days as given by Utbi in Tarikh-i 
Tamini ( Utbi gives Ae names of the kings and their periods of 
rule by days even ), L a from 903 to 1005 A. D. Mahmud con- 
quered and annexed many of Aeir provinces especially Khorzh 
san and Khwarism which were the centres of the civilization of 
Ais modern Pershin empire. The Persian language was culti- 
vated by tile learned of Aese provinces which were to Persia 
what the provinces of Antarvedi and Kashmir in Mediaeval and 
Deccan in modem histcny, were to India and learned men tiom 
Adse two provinces always came to Ae court of Ae kings of 
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Ghazni and even to that of the Mahomedan kings at Delhi 
Persian was the ordinary language of ofBcial business at Ghazni 
and Delhi and Arabic was used for religious and select state 
records. The form of administration and names of offices were 
naturally borrowed from Bokliara. Curiously enough this 
presents an aspect much like Mediaeval Hindu India where 
Sanskrit was the language of state documents, Prakrit the 
language of the learned and a mixed jargon the language of 
the common people. We find in Ghazni also three languages 
being used, Arabic for religion, Persian for literary discourse 
and Turki for slaves and the army. Even Mahmud speaks 
in Turki to his servants (see Baihaki) whenever he has something 
private to say. 

(B) FOUNDING OF THE KINGDOM OF GHAZNI. 

The Turkish kingdom at Ghazni, which later under Mahmud 
became so powerful as to engulf not only Khorasan and 
SSiwarism in the west but the whole of the Panjab in the 
east, was first founded, as stated above, by Alptagin, a Turkish 
general under Mansur king of Bokhara. The history of Mah- 
mud resembles so completely the history of Sbivaji that the 
similarity extends back even to the history of his father and 
grandfather. Like Maloji, the acquirer of the original Jaghir, 
the centre of Bhosla power, Alptagin was the founder of the 
small principality of Ghazni. He was first the Hajib of Amir 
Abdul Malik, father of Mansur and subsequently governor of 
Khorasan. Having opposed the accession of Mani^r, he had 
to leave the kingdom and he went towards India and seized 
Ghazni and established his rule there. His slave was Sabuktagin 
who filled the same position as his master at Bokhara and he 
gave him his daughter in marriage. Sabuktagin naturally ac- 
knowledged the sovereignty of Mansur though Ghazni was his 
separate acquisition in the same way as Shahaji acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the Bijapur Darbai though his Jaghir of Poona 
and Supa was his own acquisition from the Nizamshahi now 
no more. Sabuktagin acquired great power and influence in 
the court of Bokhara in consequence of his efficient army com- 
posed of Turks, Afghans and others which he maintained in 
the same way as Shahaji whose army was always a valuable 
asset of the Bijapur Darbar. And Sabuktagin fought the battles 
of the Samanides against their enemies as Shahaji did those 
of Bijapur. Exten'^ive additional territori^ were assigned to 
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Sabuktagin as to Shahaji. Indeed they were both almost kings 
though nominally sardars of the [suzerain power at Bokhara 
or Bijapur. Both laid the foundations and evolved the necessary 
ingredients of an independent kingdom, though they never 
aspired to independence in their own life and left that glory 
bo their sons Mahmud and Shivaji. 

The ordinary title of Sabuktagin was Amir and he was 
invested with the further title of Nasiruddoula for his services in 
repelling the Purkish invasion by Nuh. Btbi, the historian 
of Mahmud, usually calls him Nasiruddin and gives instances of 
his great justice and strict discipline. Seeing some poultry in 
the hands of a Turkish soldier, he enquired how he had got 
it and when told that he had purchased it he called the alleged 
seller, a villager, who replid “ A Turk never pays The en- 
raged king ordered the soldier’s ears to be bored and the birds 
;o be suspended from them and the soldier was paraded through 
the army, the birds flapping violently against the head of the 
guilty Turk. By such strict discipline Babuktagin kept the 
turbulent Turks in control and advanced the prosperity of the 
country he ruled. 

It is natural that popular belief should invest such a man 
and father of Mahmud with illustrious pedigree. It was believed 
that though a slave of Alptagin,ho belonged to a Turkish family 
of chieftains who were descended from a daughter of Yezdgird, 
the last emperor of the Persians. High pedigree is also assigned 
to Shahaji whose descent from the Udaipur Sisodia Rajput family 
was believed in even in his days. The story of Sabuktagin 
being descended from Yezdgird is said to have been told by 
Mahmud himself (Tabakat-i-Nasiri). It is not necessary that 
great men must have illustrious lineage, but popular sentiment is 
not satisfied unless an illustrious origin whether real or ima- 
ginary is assigned to the great men of the nation. Whatever 
the truth of the story, we may note the similarity of Shahaji and 
Sabuktagin in this respect also. 

Popular belief also assigns divine greatness to the birth of 
Mahmud as to the birth of Shivaji, Midimud being as great a 
favourite, religiously considered, with the Mahomedans, as 
Shivaji is with the Hindus. It is related that Sabuktagin once while 
hunting seized a buck and taking it up on horseback turned 
homewards. Seeing the mokhar of the buck following him to a 
great distance, he was moved with compassion for the affliction of 
the mother and set down the buck to the delight of the female 
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deer. Mahomet appeared to him in a dream and applauded his 
act of kindness and promised him a kingdom. It is also stated 
that when Mahmud was born, Sabuktagin had a dream, presag- 
ing the birth of the great king, in which he saw a tremendous 
tree grow suddenly from the fireplace in his house. As he was’ 
telling his dream, news came of Mahmud’s birth which fell on 
the same day as the day of the birth of the great prophet and 
Sabuktagin said “ I name the child Mahmud Such stories 
about heroes naturally arise after they have achieved their 
greatness. A third story relates that, on the day Mahmud was 
born, the idol temple at Wahind fell in the same way, as at the 
birth of the great prophet, the fire temple in the palace of the Persian 
kings was destroyed by an earthquake. This presaged the relent- 
less war which Mahmud was to w^age against the idolatry of the 
Hindus. Mahmud was born on the 10th of Mohurrum in 361 H. 
corresponding to 2nd October 971 ( Tabakat-i-Nasiri and Elliot 
p. 69 ) but Firishta has given the 9th of Mohurrum 357 BL 
( note ditto ). This makes a difference of nearly four years* 
Sabuktagin ruled from 977 to 997 A. D. Ho extended his domi- 
nions in the south by conquering Kandahar and Bust, the capital 
of Zabulistan and ho tried to extend the same towards the east 
where the kingdoms of India lay. His immediate neighbour on 
that side was Jaipal described variously as king of Hindustan, of 
Kabul and of Lahore. We must, determine who this king was, 
as even so late as Sir Vincent Smith, different views have been, 
entertained on this subject. ^ 
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JAIPAL KING OF HINDUSTAN. 

Who was Jsipal king of Hindustan ? He is evidently the 
kinfc of Kabul belonging to the Brahmin dynasty founded by 
LaUiya and described in the previous volumes ( Vol. II. p. 157 
and Vol. I. p. 201 ). But this obvious identification has not been 
accepted by the now almost authoritative Early History of India 
which states even in the third edition ( 1914 ) as follows, “ In 
those days a large kingdom comprising the upper valley of the 
Indus and most of the Panjab to the north of Sind eztendine 
westward to the mountain and eastward to the Hakra river was 
governed by a king named Jaipal whose capital was Bathinda 
( BbHifci ndA ) situated s: s. w. of Lahore and westward from 
Patiala” This, though not e^ressly, clearly distinguishes this 
Jaipal fr(«n the Brahmin Jaipal king of Kabul. In the foot-note 
faerS ( p. 382 ) Smith remarks that this summary statement has 
been given by him from Raverty, “differing as it does from 
current accounts He gives greater details in his article on 
the (Siandellas in I.A.XXXVlI (1908) where be refers for 
to a note in Raverty’s translation of Tabakat-i-Nasiri 
and further observes in a note there that Miss Duff in her 
* chronology ’ is wrong when she identifies this Jaipal with the 
Jaipal of Wahind. He further states in a note on p. 383 E. H. I. 
that “ Elliot mixes up the dynasty of Bathinda commonly called 
the Shahis of Ohind with that of Kabul and so renders the whole 
story unintelligible ”. But after giving due consideration to the 
arguments advanced by Raverty in the aforementioned note and 
the whole evidence on this subject, it appears to us that Sir 
Vincent Smith is mistaken in setting up a distinct kingdom for 
this Jaipal and that the earlier view of Miss Duff and Elliot is 
correct. We proceed to examine this question at length. 

In the first place the reason why Raverty was led to 
nuggfflt t*'*" new theory appears to be that Wamand was read 
in Nasiri for Wahind, where the statement ^ is made that “ On 
the day Mahmud was born, an idol-temple in Wamand in 
Perrfiaor on the Indus fell. ” Raverty supposed that this temple 
was to tile east of the Indus and he made an attempt to read the 
nrnna Wamand in several ways. It may be noted that in Persian 
and probably even in Arabic writing, the absence of dots defeats 
the correct pronunciation of Indian names; as b, p, t, n as also v^ 
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and d, and h, ch and j are often not to be distinguished. And 
Col. Raveity finally fixed upon Bathinda as the proper pronuncia- 
tion of the name and took hint for this from a Persian history of 
the Rajas of Jammu written by a Hindu author, wherein was 
found the statement that Jaipal's capital and place of residence 
was Bathinda. Now no referenc is given to this history, nor is 
its data mentioned and it is possnle that even here Bathinda is a 
misreading, or miswriting in t«M- Persian copy, of an original 
Wahind. Nay, more, since the Jammu chronicler appears to be 
a modern writer and not a contemporary of Mahmud, he must 
have taken this statement from some previous Persian history 
and himself read Bathinda wrongly for Ohind or Wahind. It 
is to be wondered how Col. Raverty was misled by this Jammu 
chronicle and it is still more to be wondered how Sir Vincent 
Smith was misled by this note of Col. Raverty. We proceed to 
give in detail the arguments which arise against this view. 

In the first place Al-Beruni, a contemporary of Mahmud 
and a well-informed writer, does not mention in his geography 
of India this apital of Jaipal. We have specially given this 
geographical chapter from Al-Beruni’s * India ’ in order that 
the reader may have a correct idea of the political divisions of 
India, existing at the time of Mahmud. Xl-Beruni mentions 
distinctly Wahind as the capital of Kandhar which is equivalent 
to Gandhara and places it on the west of the Indus and then 
gives Peshawar, Kabul, and Ghazni. He mentions Mandahukur 
as capital of Lohawar east of the Ravi. This town has not been 
identified but it can not be equated with Bathinda as it Is not on 
the Ravi and on the east of it. (Perhaps this is a wrong transla- 
tion for Lohawar capital of Mandahukur). It seems probable 
that the Brahmin kings of Kabul were at this time masters of 
the whole of the Panjab. The extent of the kingdom of Jaipal 
as given by Smith from Mahomedan historians is of course 
correct. From the mountains to the west of the Indus it extended 
over the Panjab to the river Ghaggar or Hakra of the Mahome- 
dans. But the kingdom of Wahind and Kabul cannot be separated 
from this kingdom ; for these were one and the same kingdom. 

Al-ldrisi again writing some years after Al-Benini distinct- 
ly states that Atrasa on the Ganges was a frontier fortress of the 
Kanauj kingdom the limits of which extend aafar aa KninUmd 
Lchaavar. He distinctly makes Kabul and Lohawar om> kingdom 
confeorminous with the kingdom of Kanauj. The state of politi- 
cal divisions in India in the beginning of the eleventh CMOtair 
s 
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clearly lahowB that there was no separate kingdom of the Panjab.. 
The same thing appears from the statements of Al-Masudi who 
wrote about 953 A. D. that the Indus comes from the uplands of 
Sind, Kanauj, Kashmir, Kandhar and Tafan. Only four king- 
doms are hero mentioned; Kandhar being the kingdom of 
Gandhara of which Pershawar ( Peshawar formerly Purushapur ) 
was the ancient capital. Lastly even in the Tabakat-i-Nasiri the 
idol temple is said to be in Wamand or Wahind in Fershatir 
which plainly means “In the province of Peshawar.” 

Historical considerations as well as geographical point to 
the same conclusion. First the names of the three kings men- 
tioned are identical and come in the same order. Jaipal was 
succeeded by Anandapala and he by Trilochanpala both in the 
kingdom of Kabul and in this supposed kingdom of Bathinda. In 
his article in I. A, XXXVII Smith gives the name of the last 
king as Brahmanapala but this is again a misreading for 
Trilochanapala, 't* being mistaken for 'b’ and ‘ch* being mistaken 
for ‘h*. Any person conversant with Persian orthography can see 
how BrAhmanapala may be read fo; an original Trilochanapala.. 
The name is in fact read by some as Tirojanpal. Brahmanapala 
is not a name which can be taken to be a Hindu name and is 
certainly a misreading for Trilochanar!lla which was long ago 
suggested as the proper reading even by noted European scholars., 
The identity of the three names and their identical order would 
go far in favour of the two kingdoms being one. 

Further, these ‘kings of Hindustan’ sire everywhere described 
as Brahmin kings and we know that the kings of Kabul were 
Brahmins. We find Brahmin kings at this time in Kabul 
only and this also shows that the two kingdoms must be the 
same. Again the great glory of the Sbahi kings of Wahind 
or Udafihanda described and deplored by Kalhana in the Rajata- 
ranginl can only be explained by holding that their kingdom 
extended over nearly the whole of the Panjab. It could not have 
been cbnfined to Kabul and Wahind only. Lastly when it 
is stated that Mahmud, after conquering Jaipal in the battle 
fought near Peshwar, went and attacxed the capital of Jaipal, we 
are nearly certain that this capital was Wahind in the vicinity 
of Peshawar on the west of the Indus and could not have been 
Bhatinda so very distant as to require Mahmud to cross all the 
rivers of the Panjab and come as far as Patiala on the south 
of the Sutlej. It Je, therefore, almost certain that the capital of. 
Jaipal king of Hindustan was Wahind^ 
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It would be interesting to explain how Jaipal is called king 
of Hindustan as also of Kabul and often of Lahore. It is clear 
that before the 10th century the whole country east of the Hel- 
mand was Hindustan. Even Ghazni when it was first taken by 
Yakub-i-lais was in India and so was Kabul ( See Vol. I p. 191 ) 
and Kandahar which was in the country <.»f Rajputs ( Al-Masudi, 
953 A. D. ). When the Ghazni kingdom was founded, it was 
bounded east, south and north and even west by Hindustan and 
Sabuktagin conquered the adjacent ijarts of India gradually and 
included them in the kingdom of Ghazni. Jaipal was king to the 
east and north of Ghazni; this country was still properly called 
Hindustan, the people being still Hindus. The Brahmin dynasty 
founded by Lalliya ruled originally in Kabul. When Ya- 
kub-idais conquered Kabul and the citadel was taken and retained 
by the Mahomedans, it appears probable that the Brahmin kings 
removed their capital to Wahind though they still retained 
possession of the town of Kabul. The surrounding country was 
also in their possession. That they did not dislodge the Maho- 
medans from the citadel of Kabul seems strange; but the fact of 
its being in the hands of the Mahomedans seems certain from its 
being clearly mentioned in Mahomedan writings. Possibly the 
Brahmin dynasty for a time acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Mahomedans (See Vol. I p. 193). One Kabul Shah even offered 
to acsist his suzerain Mahomedan king of Ghazni aga'/.st the 
invading Turks ( See ditto ). Whatever the reason, a Mahomedan 
garrison remained in the citadel of Kabul and the Brahmin kings 
of Kabul must have found it convenient to shift to 'Wahind 
or Udabhanda on the west bank of the Indus. 

But they retained possession of the town of Kabul and 
always respected it as their original capital. Writers have stated 
that every king of this family had to be crowned in Kabul; 

otherwise the people would not acknowledge him king” (Vol. I 
p. 201 ). The Brahmin kings though they resided in Wahind 
went to Kabul for their coronation. Such action can well be 
conceived when we remember that in modern history the Peshwas 
residing in Poona bad to go to Satara and be invested with the 
robe of Peshwa or minister at the hands of the titular king. The 
Brahmin kings of Kabul were similarly originally commanders- 
in-chief ( or Sphalapati ) of the Kshakiya kings of Kabul and 
people would insist on their assuming their dignity in Kabul. 
The above remark of the Mahomedan writers becomes easily 
understandable when we remember that Kabul was the original 
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capital and Wahind the new capital of these Brahmin Shahi 
kings. 

The kings of Kabul and Wahind appear to have extended 
their dominion to the Fanjab some time in the 10th century 
and not before. AVe know that Lalliya the founder was con- 
quered by a Kashmirian king and Kabul itself was held in 
subjection for a time by Kashmir. In the Punjab then ruled 
some Tekka king and Kashmir kings and even the kings of 
Kanauj and Multan held territories in the Panjab adjacent to 
their kingdoms. But in the 10th century the evidence of Al- 
Masudi * and Al-Idrisi show that the Kabul or Gandhara kings 
held the Pan jab as far as Lahore so that their territory was 
conterminous with that of Kanauj. Lahore was their capital 
in the Pan jab. AVho founded this city does not appear. It was 
called Loliapura and popular tradition says it was founded by 
Lava son •)! Rfiina, ( Lahore Gazetteer ) ; but historically speak- 
ing, as Hiuon Tsang does not mention it, we may safely hold 
that the city was founded or at least it came to importance in the 
days of these Brahmin kings who are thus described variously as 
kings of Hindustan, of Kabul, of Wahind and of Lahore. Lahore 
is written usually in early Mahomedan writings as Lobawur, or 
even Loliur which in Sanskrit would ha Lohapura. 

Rao Bahadur Dayaram Sahani has noted in the annual report 
for 1917 (p. : 10 ) three inscriptions belonging to these kings descri- 
bed by him properly enough as kings of Kabul and the Panjab, 
now lying in the Lahore museum. The first belongs to Bhima 
described in the inscription as king of kings, Bhimadeva with 
the mace son of Kalaka (ma) lavarman. The other two short 
inscriptions belong to Jayapaladeva who is described as son 
of Bhimadeva. Rao Bahadur Sahani thinks that the title varman 
given to Kamala makes it certain that he was a Kshatriya and not 
a Brahmin “as Al-Beruni and those that follow him believe**. 
But it is impossible to ignore the statement of such a critical and 
contemporaneous writer as Al-Beruni. There is no reason why 
he should wrongly describe these kings as Brahmins. The name- 
ending suffix whether varman, gupta or dasa is again not 
conclusive as to caste as we find all these three originally applioa- 


* TrsntUtion by Aloyn Sprenger Vol. T, has the following tentonee 

* the Hindu nation extends from the mountain of Khoratan to that of 
tibot.* 
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ble to Kdiatriyas^ Vais3ra8 and Sudras * respectiyely, taken by 
Brahmins. But further the dynasty of Kamala was for all prac- 
tical purposes Kshatriya and it is no wonder if Kaiusla who 
was actually a king is called Kamalavarman. It may, therefore 
we think, still be believed that these kings were Brahmins by 
caste though their marriage relativons were made with Kshatriya 
ruling families. Ghandanad^ Vaisya, Narayapadas Brahmin 
and Bhagwandas Rajput are other instances. 


* Ift My to lealioaed that MabidSta Aitareya the lalhor of the 
Attnioya Eigytda Bratoaava is ti os t e d io lesoiidasoD of a BratoilB from 
a dodra woman tot oToa ttoa aooordiag to east# rolot ttoa obtalaiagho 
woald toa Biahmin likoyylfa.8adBfa atoitoly of ttoTodaois wrongly 
troatod from asM oadingby some as a ^ra king. Bnt Badsta Is a 
Kshatriya aame in both tbs solar and laasr gaaoalcgios. Vlsbgagaf ta 
antbor of too Pkaokatsatra was a Bnharia. 



NOTE— MOHY'AL BRAHMINS. 


The Mohyalfl who are a subaeot of the SSrasvata Brahmins and who 
are found all over the Panjabi the North-Western Frontier Province and 
even Afghanistan claim wich justice and propriety that Jaipal and Ananda- 
pBla were Mohyal Brahmins. The Mohyal Brahmins throughout Mahome- 
dan, Sikh and British times have undoubtedly distinguished themselves as 
great generals and soldiers. Indeed these Brahmins hold that begging or 
trading is prohibited to them. They believe that they are descended from 
AdvatthBmS and other Brahmin heroes of the MahSbhitrata. Whatever 
this may be, it is probable that this Brahmin sub-caste became Eshatriya 
or military caste and attained to fame in the days of the Shahl Brahmin 
kings of Kabul. Indeed their case, is similar to the case, in later times, 
of the Chitpawan Brahmins. From the days of Balaji Vishwanath, first 
Peshwa, the Chitpawans became a military caste and in the tims of the 
Peshwas they were employed both as military and eivil officers. Under 
the British they are employed only in civil services naturally enough. 

The Mohyals are divided into seven exogamous families } Datta, Vaid, 
Bili, Cbhibbar, Mohan, Bamwal and Lawa. J aipal is said by Mohyals to 
be a Datta with BbBradvsja gotra. It may be mentioned that Rambhaj 
Datta Chowdhart of Amritsar was a Mohyal Datta and the revenue minis- 
ter to the late Amir of Afghanistan, Dewan Narayandas of Bhera now 
aged 90, is a Mohyal Ohhibbar. It is not necessary here to mention the 
noted Mohyal ciommanders who distinguished themselves in Mahomedan, 
Sikh and British times. 



CHAPTER IV 


SA3UKTAGIN AND JAIPAL. 

Tha history of the conflicts of Turks and Hindus and espe- 
cially of the invasions of India by Mahmud has been written in 
detail by Mahomedan historians from Al-Utbi a contemporary of 
Mahmud to Firisbta who lived about 1500 A. D. in the Deccan 
and by European writers from gifted Gibbon down to Klliot, 
Elphinstone &c. and Lane-Poole and Smith, as also by noted 
German and French writers. Dr. Vincent Smith further has 
brought to bear upon this history his extensive knowledge of 
Indian epigraphio and numismatic evidence. Yet the history 
requires to be sifted and reconsidered from the Indian point of 
view and in the light of modern Indian research. It requires to 
be examined in the crucible of historical probabilities and tested 
by the fire of historical criticism. It is no doubt impossible to add 
many new facts but it is possible to reject some absurd stories and 
ideas. We shall try to do this in the succeeding chapters, as far 
as can be done by bringing to bear upon this, history the light 
derived from modern Indian research and by looking at it from 
the view-point of the Hindus. It may be pointed out that even 
contemporary historians like TJtbi who are more to be relied upon 
than any later writers have to be subjected to the usual criticism ; 
much more so later writers like Firishta. 

Sabuktagin having established himself in the principality 
of Ghazni naturally tried to extend his dominon. This small 
principality was like a drop of oil on the surface of the expanse 
of Hindu waters. ' But the oil expanded on all sides till it spread, 
in the days of his son, over the whole expanse of Afghanistan 
and the Fanjab. Sabuktagin first conquered Kandahar and Bust, 
capital of the Rajput country, as stated before. He also conquered 
and annexed Al-Rukhaj or Arachosia of the Greeks which was 
called “White India” by the Parthians (Vol. 1. p. 191)* 
Conquering EasdSr the capital and its king he made him a 
tributary using the coin and name of Sabuktagin ( Utbi p. 33 ). 
Having thus secured his rear, Sabuktagin aspired to conquer east 
and north and naturally came into conflict with Jaipal king of 
Kabul and Wahind. 

It is needless to enquire who was the aggressor, for tike 
law among kings and even nations or peoples not only in ancient 
times but even in the twentieth century was and is the law of 
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the brute, viz. that the strong should despoil and even destroy the 
weak. Utbi simply says, '' Having completed the conquest of 
Kasdar, Sabuktagin directed his thoughts towards the conquest 
of the infidels **. ** To the desire of conquest was added the zea] 
of the true believer “ With sincere fervour and pure design of 
pleasing God he undertook the hardship of that sacred war and 
possessed himself of many castles and strongholds of those far 
lands ** By these fortified places and territories he augmented 
the boundaries of his kingdom**. **But when Jaipal king of 
Hindustan marked these things and saw the line of his frontier 
continually diminishing and the bosses caused every moment in 
his states, that grievance rendt" d him inconsolable** (Utbi. 
p. 34 ). He, therefore, attempted to mustor his full force to oppose 
Sabuktagin. Utbi relates that a strong force composed of many 
allies entered into the territory of Sabuktagin who advanced from 
Ghazni to meet it. There was a terrible conflict lasting for many 
days. ** Eventually Mahmud suggested to his father that in the 
region where the encampment of the accursed lay, the water of 
a spring was clean and bright, but whenever any impure thing 
was thrown into it, furious winds arose and; a bitter cold suc- 
ceeded. Nasiruddin, therefore, commanded that they should 
cast some wine flasks into the fountain. Immediately a grey 
mist spread over the land, extreme cold came and the soldiers 
of Jaipal could not endure their sufferings. He therefore sued 
for peace and on bis threatening that all the Rajputs would die 
the death of despair on their swords, peace was granted on 
condition that a large sum of money was given and a number 
of pl^hahts, as also certain fortessas in the country of Jaipal 
were banded over to the Moslems. Thereupon Jaipal retired 
but eventually when in his country he refused to hand over 
the fortresses and imprisoned the men who had come to take 
poBseesion. Sabuktagin who had marched back to Ghazni 
again set out with his army and plundered JaipaFs territory, 
massacred the inhabitants and carried away the children and 
cattle as booty** (Utbi. p. 39). He made the territonr of Lamgban 
entirely stript and bare and destroying the temples built mosques 
in their place. 

** When Jaipal witnessed the destruction of his kingdom and 
the consequences of bis treacherous infraction of the treaty he 
found himself powerless to do anything. He, therefore, despat- 
ched letters to the various princes of India imploring aid *'. ** An 
inuumerable army assembled and advanced. The Amir, whose 
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forces were comparatively few, ordered that successive attacks 
by cohorts of his horsemen should be made and in this way they 
forced their onward march and terrified the infidels. Then they 
made one simultaneous charge and made some prisoners while 
the rest fled throwing away their weapons and incumbrances 
‘*The judgment of Ood is upon those who stray away from Him 
and this judgment cannot be evaded”. "The Hindus did not 
invade again and this territory was entirely annexed to the land 
of Islam and the inhabitants brought beneath the wings of his 
prosperous care”. "And whenever he needed, a thousand horse- 
men attended his stirrup”. 

Such is the account given by Utbi of the conflicts between 
the Amir Sabuktagin and Jaipal. They were two in number 
and until the end of his reign Sabuktagin does not appear to 
have had any further conflicts with Jaipal worth mentioning, 
his attention being engaged towards the west in succouring his 
overlord Mansur bin Nuh, the Samani king, in increasing his 
influence at his court and in acquiring provinces, so to speak in 
Jaghir. Mahmud is said to have assisted his father in both these 
conflicts as also in his activities in the west in the Samani 
empire. 

Subsequent Mahomedan historians have added to this q^count 
many more details which may be neglected; but this account 
itself requires to be subjected to the test of probability and 
historical criticism. Utbi has not given the dates of these events 
and Utbi’s dates are often faulty (Elliot II). Sabuktagin ruled 
from 977 to 997 A. D. and these events may be taken to have 
happened about 980 to 985 A. D. If the date of Mahmud’s birth 
be taken as October 971, he would be too young to take part 
in these wars but if it be taken four years earlier, he would 
be then from 14 to 17 years of age and a young prince of this 
age in the east is considered fit, and is allowed, to take part in 
actual fighting. But he can not be taken to be able to give 
counsel to his father or to insist on continuing hostilities to the 
bitter end, as later Mahomedan historians represent. Then again, 
the supernatural element in the account has to be given up and 
we may believe that the intense cold and mist or snowfaul 
which came to discomfit the Hindus in the first battle was a 
natural phenomenon and was not caused by any supernatural 
agency.' The story of the water of the fountain in tiie Hindu 
camp being defiled may, however, be believed in as the Rajputs 
of those days, at least the reigning kings, abstained from wine, 

4 
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as even Arab writers testify (See Vol. II p. 185). Especially 
Jaipal being a Brahmin must certainly have abstained from 
wine. The spoiling again of the water from which the enemy 
drinks is a measure which is often resorted to in war. It is 
advocated even in the Mahabharata. It was praptised in ancient 
western fights and was resorted to even in the last European 
War. Handicapped for want of pure water to drink and harassed 
by the intense cold of the inclement adventitious weather to 
which the soldiers of the plains of Northern India were not 
accustomed, this confederacy of Indian princes failed to achieve 
its object. But it was not defeated and the Rajputs were ready 
to sell their lives dearly if necessary. It seems probable that 
the negotiations for peace at this first battle must have ended in 
honourable terms of peace, viz: the payment of an indemnity and 
the present of a number of elephants. And the allies must have 
returned home. 

This view is further supported by Indian epigraphic evidence 
(as already stated in Vol. II p. 127) which shows that the 
Ghandella king Dhanga who appears to have taken part in this 
confederacy of Indian princes is declared to bo “the equal of 
Hammira This battle was most probably a drawn one and 
the Indian allies returned in consequence of inclement weather. 
The battle may be taken to have been fought in 980 A. D. 
Dhanga began his reign about 950 and ruled long till about 1000 
A. D. and died when he was above a hundred years old. 

When Firishta and other later historians write that kings of 
Delhi|^ Ajmer, Kanauj and Kalanjar took part in this war, they 
certainly exaggerate and bring kingsof later renown into the affair. 
We know and have seen that Delhi was insignificant in 980 
A D. ; it is not even mentioned by Al-Beruni in his geographical 
chapter on India. And Ajmer had not even been founded ; and 
tile Chauhau kings of Sambhar were not so strong as to send 
a contingent. Bhoja of Malwa came later still, i. e. in 1010 A D. 
to the throne. Al-Utbi has not given the names of the countries 
in India whose kings took part in this general endeavour. And 
Indian epigraphic evidence speaks of Dhanga only. Kanauj or 
the imperial Hindu kingdom of Northern India might have taken 
part in the confederacy. From the Chamba Gazetteer we find 
that its king Sahilavarman took part in this religious war. 

Utbi’s account of the second battle seems to be of more doubtful 
credibility. In the first place the first defeat of the Hindus was only 
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nominal and the delivery of fortresses in Jaipal’s territory was a 
condition too exacting. Secondly, if it had been agreed uponi 
Jaipal was not the man treacherously to break it as soon as he 
was safe within his own country. The Brahmin kings of Kabul, 
like in fact the Rajput kings of the whole of India at this time, 
were men of honour. Even Al-Beruni praises this high chara- 
cter ; Mediomedan though he was, he was a truthful observer 
of the Hindus and their character and he gives a very flattering 
description' of the probity and goodness of these kings of Kabul. 

In all their grandeur *’ he remarks ( Vol. II Sachau p. 10 ) they 
never slackened their ardent desire for doing what was good and 
right ; they are men of noble sentiment and |noble bearing. ** 
Thirdly, it is not possible that kings of different countries in 
India .would again combine so soon after their first attempt 
had failed. Lastly, if the combined army was so vast as to 
number about one lakh of men and included several hundreds of 
elephants, the tactics of Sabuktagin in attacking them incessant- 
ly with bodies of 500 horsemen could not have succeeded and the 
Hindus could not have been so signally defeated. Sir Vincent 
Smith mentions here the fact that Alexander had adopted the 
same tactics in his battle with Porus. But Alexander's cavalry 
was disciplined and Sabuktagin's cavalry could not have been a 
disciplined force in the sense that Alexander's cavalry waA The 
Rajpuiis too were not less known for their cavalry and it is 
impossible to believe that in such a vast force there was no 
cavalry with the Hindua The Pratiharas of Kanauj were, even 
.according to Arab writers, known for their numerous and efficient 
cavalry. And the Kanauj monarch, the foremost king and 
emperor in Middle India contiguous to the kingdom of Jaipal, 
must have been one of the allies assembled to assist Jaipal and 
he is actually mentioned as taking part. The probability is that 
this account of the second battle is an exaggerated one containing 
a repetition of the story of the assembling of allies with a vast 
force. It seems that Sabuktagin must again have invaded the 
territory of Jaipal afters ome time on one pretext or another or on 
no pretext whatever for reasons stated in the beginning. And 
Jaipal must have opposed him with such force as he could 
muster from his own kingdom and he was signally defeated. 
He lost much of his territory upto the Indus but not the whole 
of Gandh&ra. He may have lost the southern part of it including 
Bannu, for he still appears to be ruling in Parshawar and 
Wahind as we shall presently see. 
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SdmktBgin ^q?ean to hare tootoagbly inoorponied iiha 
oonqaerad tei r i to c y witti hia own kingdom, by forcible oonvereion 
of tbe people to Mahooiedsnism. Elliofe tbinks tihafc botb tbe 
battles may haye been fongbt in flie vall^ of Lamghan or 
Jalalabad (Up. 436 X And Lamghan sooth and north of 
Eabnl riyer must haye been lost to Jaipal. The story of the 
Gonyersion of the Aspahdad of Kabul, inoidently related by 
Al-Beruni, must have belonged to ttiis period and not to the 
time of Alptagin as is supposed by some ( Elliot II p.'420 ), as it 
appears tttat Jaipal was long called king of Kabul also. 

After this aflEair, according to Ulhi, Sabuktagin’s attention 
was absorbed by his affitire in the Samani empire, and this was 
feasible as his eastern frontier up to the mootain range to the 
west of ttie Indus was now safe. Mansur died about this time 
and he was succeeded by bis son Nuh who called upon his 
seryioes in crushing certain rebellions in his pioyinoes and 
Sabuktsgin gladly and loyally gave ttiis assistance and guelled 
the rebellion& He was rewarded with the governonhip of 
Khorssan and Babuktogin appointed Mahmud to ttiat post. 
Mahmud was here attacked by a tdiel, Abu All, and in the fierce 
bMiUe lbuib4 with him Mahmud ds^ngnished himself by his 
personal bravery. In this battle Hindu soldiers and dephants 
were used by Mahmud. As we shall haye to exidatn elsewhere, 
Hindu soldiers had no dbgBotion to fight for any one who paid 
ttism. But chief ttiing to be pointed out here is that Mahmud 
could rise dejjihants with g reat advantage and the cavalry of the 
enemy could riot do any ttiing against ttiem. ‘*Ihewar ddhants 
deised the horsemen w8h ttlidr trunks and btdce their bads 
beneath their feet until innumerable people perished on that 
batUe^ld.” (UtbipilfiSX 

Bventnally Sabuktsgin became so powerful in the Samani 
empire by means of hto p owerful and diseidined army that 
he could make and umnake yisieiB at Bddiara, the capitol of the 
Samani kings, ss Shahtqi could make and unmake kings in 
Wisantsbahi and even kept the emperor Nuh in fear of 

himself as Shahaji was feared at BQapnr. Sshuktagin usually 
resided at Balk and not at Ghasni lattmly and eyentually dud 
there. He intended to return to Ghasni but that was not to be. 
He left the Ghasni kingdom to hb son Ismail by will, labbably 
ttiinkiog that Mahmud would be natinfiH eritti his governorship- 
of Khoraaan at ttie capital of whkli, yin Hiahapur, he residedL , 
This was again something like what happened to Shiyaji- 
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Shabl left liii own aopiUtionitfi^ 
left Sliin^ to teauio content wi the ^nn Jnihir. Apnetently 
llehniiid and 9iinji,flion|h luneoiiahle, were lean faTOotite 
with theft ftieiB than theit btoleni. However In both caeea 
the Don capable eon aeserted hinieelf and eventnallj became Ihe 
maeterof iewlxdeeetate, It is needleeB to relate at length 
how Mahmud laid clahn to Ghaeniand the treaaure amaaaed 
there and being oppoeed, advanced on Ohaani, fbngbt a battle 
with lamail before ita wdla, defeated him and eventnallg took 
him priaoner. In thio battle * black masaea of elephanb fought 
on aide of lamail but to no avail"*Elepbanta were naeful 
within certain limita and Sabuktagin like other Hahomadan 
kingakeptelephantaandnaedthemindgbiing. Hatnratlytheae 
were at thia time in the handa of lamaO wbcae incapacity, 
however, prevented him from uaing them with eSact By thia 
batfte Mahmud became the maeterof the Ohaanavide kingdom 
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MAHMUD AND JAIPAL. 

After coming to the throne, Mahmud’s attention was for s 
time directed towards the west. From the Samani emperor Nuh^ 
he reqaested investiture with his father’s dignities and Nub 
confirmed him in the government of Balkh, Herai^ Bost and 
Sarmadh. As to the governorship of Nishapur ( SIharasan ) and 
tile generaltiiip of the arm; the new emperor Mansur, Nuh’s son, 
thought they might rentaio with Bektuzun a loyal and capable 
servant of the state who had meanwhile been entrusted with them. 
But Mahmud would not tolerate this and moved with his army 
against Bektuzun; but when Mansur himself advanced against 
him, he was loyal enough not to attack his master and retired to 
a safe distance. But the Samani kingdom was now nearing its 
end and certain unscrupulous officers seized the young emperior 
Mansur and put out the eyes of that young and handsome prince. 
Mahmud in rage moved against these rebellious officers who fled 
with the new king whom they had raised to the throne in place of 
Mansur. Mahmud refused allegiance to this puppet and declared 
himself independent king of Khorasan and Ghazni. The Ehalif 
Eadir Billa of Baghadad acknowledged him as sovereign ruler 
and sent him a robe of investiture and conferred upon him the 
title Yaminuddaulat-va-Aminulmillat (right hand of the empire 
and guardian of religion ). ’Mahmud received the messenger with 
great honour and the title assumed by him as independent 
king was not Amir which he and bis father used already but 
Sultan a t^e never used before him by any Mshomedan king. 
This title after him became general and Amir came down to 
signify a subordinate Sardar. Utbi records that Mahmud ruled 
justlv and wisely in Khorasan and secured happiness to the 
people. As to the Samani capital Bokhara, as already stated, it 
was subsequently seized by Ilekkhan,'the Turkish king of Kashgar 
who imprisoned and eventually probably put to death all the 
representatives of the Samani dynasty which thus came to an 
end in the beginning of the reign of Mahmud. This was just 
like what happened at Bijapur. Shivaji proclaimed himself king 
by his Rajy&bhisheka or religious ceremony of coronation at the 
hands of Qagabhatta who gave him the new title of Qihatrapati^ 
as the Mahomedan religious head at Baghdad gave the necessary 
leligioos sanction to the assumption of independence by Mahmud 
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and gfeirVe him the new title of Sultan. And Shivaji's overlord, 
the Bijapur Sultan, was soon overthrown after this by Aurangjeb, 
the Ilekkhan of India, who removed the last claimant of Bijapur 
to Delhi and annexed the remaining territory of Bijapur to the 
Mogul empire. The actions of destiny working through human 
nature which is the same every where must necessarily be 
usually similar. 

These events happened between 997 and 1000 A. D. ( the 
Samani kingdom ending five years later in 1005 A. D. ) and 
Mahmud became the master of a large portion of the Samani 
kingdom including Ehorasan. He was engaged in conquering 
Sistan, another province of the Samani kingdom when news 
reached him that Jaipal was arming himself; probably Mahmud's 
generals had attacked Jaipal's dominions and he was preparing 
for a conflict. With the suddenness of resolvo and celerity 
of movement which distinguished this great Vanquisher as also 
Shivaji, Mahmud moved from the west and entered the territory 
of Jaipal at the head of 15,000 cavalry* For such sudden move, 
ments, cavalry is best suited and we find both Mahmud and 
Shivaji using cavalry on such occasions* Pershawar (Peshawar) 
was in the midst of the land of Hindustan " ( Utbi p. 280 ) which 
means that Jaipal was still master of this part west of the Indus, 
with his capital at Wahind. It appears that Jaipal's prep^atlons 
were not complete. He delayed the commencement of the battle 
in order that those men of his army who were coming up should 
arrive ( Utbi p. 81 ). But the Sultfin saw his opportunity and at 
once attacked Jaipal. The battle was bloody and by mid-day 
5000 of the infidels were cut in half by the sword. And Jaipal 
with all his family and children and several officers was taken 
prisoner. “The booty in ornaments was incalculable. So many 
necklaces were found on the necks of the pripcely prisoners and 
of the wounded and the slain, set with rubies and pearls andf 
diamonds, that the army of Islam obtained unlimited riches. '* 
The rage of Hindu kings and nobles for ornaments has been 
marked even by Arab travellers (See Vol. II, p. 187); but it is 
strange that Jaipal and his Sardars and even soldiers should 
have gone to the battle-field, bedecked as if for a marriage pro- 
cession. It seems probable that they were not prepared for battle 
and were attacked when encamped. “Thousands of children and 
young people and girls were obtained from that country and all 
those provinces of India which were on the side of Khorasan 
(i. e. on the west of the Indus) submitted to the Sultan.*' This 
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victary took place on the 8th of Mohorrum in the year 392 H. 
<1001 A. D.) and ‘‘the news of it spread to the most distant 
horizon. ” ( Utbi p. 283 ). 

Such was the memorable battle fought on the plains of 
Peshawar in 1001 A. D. which put an end to the dominion of the 
Hindus to the west of the Indus and even their future existence 
there. For the Sultan finished his victory by pushing on to 
Wahind, the capital of Jaipal and conquered and captured that 
place. This place could not be Bhatinda as is supposed by some 
as the latter would be too distant from Peshawar, being on the 
south of the Sutlej. Mahmud could not have traversed the whole 
of the Panjab with his limited force as stated already and as 
pointed out long ago by Elliot ( II p. 438 ). The whole country 
to the west of the Indus, or on the side of Khorasan in the words 
of Utbi, was annexed and not only brought under Mahomedan 
rule but entirely “purified from filthy ungodliness** by the 
forcible conversion of the people. ^'The soldiers of India in the 
hills and castles of these frontiers who stirred up violence and 
wickedness were made the food of swords and the subject of 
justice. ’* The frontier tribes gave trouble to Mahmud as they do 
now and he punished them severely. Their conversion and the 
conversion of the people .to the west of the Indus generally 
belongs to this period. Mahmud thus not only knew how to 
annex provinces but also knew how to cement his annexations 
by forcible conversion, a subject on which we shall have to sp^ak 
at length later on. 

With regard to Jaipal and his family, Mahmud is said to 
have ordere^f their detention in a fortress in Khorasan. Whe- 
ther Jaipal was taken to such a distant place or not, it appears 
that Mahmud soon released him, taking from him 50 elephants 
as ransom ahd his son as hostage and dismissed him to his 
kingdom which now lay to the east of the Indus. Instead of 
returning to it, Jaipal, feeling deeply the ignominy of his capture 
and imprisonment and being perhaps very old, thought himself 
unfit to rule and burnt himself on a pyre as many Hindus, even 
kings, in those days did. Utbi says that a letter was received by 
his son who was a hostag j with Msdimud announcing this self- 
immolation and this son who was Anandapftla himself, the 
auooesBor of Jaipal, Mahmud set at liberty and cdlowed peacefully 
to go and rule his kingdom. fThe tragic end of Jaipal and his 
loiig life, unfortunate tliroughout its length, cannot but raise 
43 m pity and admiration for his dignified deatl^ 
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MiJimud after this event consolidated his power in the west 
by entering into a formal alliance with Ilekkhan the Turk who 
had taken Bokhara by this time. Mahmud obtained the southern 
provinces of the Samani kingdom, Ehorasan and others, while 
Ilekkhan retained Mawarun-nahar the province to the north of 
the Oxu8» with Bokhara the principal city of the Samani kingdom. 
Mahmud appears to have strengthened this peace with Ilekkhan 
by marrying his daughter to his son. Thus secure in the west of 
his kingdom, Mahmud was free to devote his attention to Hindus- 
tan the riches and idols of which tempted his desire and offended 
his religious zeal. It need not be supposed, however, that India 
was the sole or chief subject of thought with Mahmud hencefor- 
ward. For his activities and his energies required, and found 
scope in, watching the west as well as the east and are described 
with equal detail by Utbi. We will, however, properly enough 
confine our attention now to Mahmud’s doings in reference to 
India. It is somtimes represented that Mahmud made a vow to 
make every year a religious expedition to India. This is, how- 
ever, not only not correct in fact but it is also an afterthought of 
Mahmud’s later chroniclers and Utbi mentions no such vow. 
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EXPEDITION TO BHATIA. 

Later Mahomedan historians have counted these expeditious 
as twelve and this number has become traditional even with 
European historians. That they were more than twelve cannot 
be doubted and Elliot enumerates seventeen expeditions in a 
detailed note in an appendix to his second volume. It is not 
necessary to discuss hero the question of the number of those ex- 
peditions which is more academic than important and we will 
describe these expeditions in detail without numbering them. 
The next expedition which Mahmud undertook was against Bhatia. 
Unfortunately the exact position of Bhatia cannot yet be fixed as 
historians differ most materially on this subject and as we find no 
arguments strong enough to decide in favour of any particular 
place. We will first give the description of this expedition as per 
Utbi (p. 322-24). “ When the Sultan concluded the settlement of 
the affairs of Sistan, he determined on executing his design for 
the conquest of Bhatia. He passed over the Sihun ( Indus ) and 
the province of Multan and encamped before Bhatia. The city 
had walls which could be reached only by eagles and the wntcli- 
man on it, if he liked, might give kisses on the lips of the pl met 
Venus (!’.!). It had a moat like the girdling sea with a deep 
and w'ido abyss. The king relying on his migthy heroes came 
out of the city and gave engagement. For three days the Sultan 
fought an^ on the fourth when the sun arrived in the middle of 
the ocean of the sky, the cry of ‘God is great* rose to the heaveiis 
and she Moslems made a charge which wiped out the blackness of 
those infidels. Most of the enemy fled into the fortress, but the 
chmnpioris of religion seized upon the passage to the fort. 
Young men of the army filled up the moat and widened the 
passage. Bijairai escaped by a rope from the fortress inLo a 
fissure of the mountain and sought refuge in a wood, where he 
was pursued ; but he drew his khanjar and killed himself wiih 
it. As for his army the greater part passed through the sword. 
A hundred and sixty elephants were captured. The Sultan 
made that place a station in order that the country might be 
cleansed from the odiousness of idolatry. And he drew the people 
under the bond of Islam, arranged the construction of mosques 
and appointed Imams. During his return many misfortunes 
befell the army, men and baggage were destroyed, many suffered 
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from disgrace and fear ; but the precious life of the Sultan was 
saved. Abul-Fath Bosti, Mahmud's confidante, gave him excellent 
counsel and refused his consent to such aims and enterprizes but 
the Sultan did not accept his advice." 

We have given this long description from the pen of Ui;M 
both to show his poetical manner of description and the (iifii- 
culties which consequently arise. Utbi was not an eye-witness of 
these events and he, a secretaiy of Mahmud, wrote from informa- 
tion. It is first difficult to understand why this expedition to >.uch 
a distant place was resolved upon. Utbi assigns no reason. Sub- 
sequent historians have stated that Bijairai was a subordinate (i 
Jaipal and did not pay his quota of the tribute t(J be paid to 
Mahmud. But that was no reason for Malmmd to attack Bijairai. 
Moreover it does not appear that any tribute was promised to be 
paid by Jaipal when he was released by Mahmud. Nor was 
Anandapala allowed to depart on condition of payment of tril iike. 
In fact Mahmud had despoiled a large portion of Jaipal *.s i rri- 
tory and that was sufficient compen.sation. Tho cause of this war 
was, therefore, soiue tiling else than this and Utbi gives no cbie. 
The Bhatia king was perhaps a pciworful indepenout i;ing to the 
south-west of Multan wlio laid claim to territory on tho we^jt am 
side of the Indus and incited the people there. The Bhattis were 
origindly masters of Zabulistaa as wc have already seen. The 
surmise that Jaipal, Anandapala and others were not Brahiniiis 
but were Bhattis is not correct acconiing to our view. Though 
the name-ending changed hero from dsva to pala in the Brahmin 
Shahi line, it does not indicate a change of dynasty for deva is as 
much taken by Ksliatriya kings as pal. and the Shahi ’:i:igs 
though Brahmins were practically ivshatriyas, marrying Ksha- 
triya princesses and giving dmigliters to Kshatriya princes. In 
fine, it doe.s not appear th..,t Mahmud detorminod to march against 
Bhatia because the king of the place was an offending relation of 
Jaipal. 

Whatever the reason which induced Mahmud to undert 'ce 
this difficult and distant expedition, he executed it with his usual 
vigour and completeness. Bijairai (Vijayaraja) also appear; . vO 
have fought bravely and refused to become a prisoner and liillecf 
himself before the same disgrace as befell Jaipal could overtake 
him. The fighting inhabitants of Bhatia probably mostly died 
on the battle-field and the others accepted Islam. No mention is 
made of persona taken into captivity, or of any plunder. This 
expedition, therefore, does not appear to have been undertaken for 
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the sake of plunder or file destmefion of any famous idol Tba 
place and {he people were in dangerous proximity to file territory 
pf Ghaz^ on file west bank of^the Indus and hence probably ibi 
complete subjugation and conversion. 

Where was this place ? Thi^ it was an important place there 
is no doubt; for Al-Beruni mentions Bhatia in his geograihy as 
a place further than Multan which was to the west of Baaean. 
Now Multan itself is not to the west of Basan exactly, but a little 
to the north-west and Bhatia may be to the south-west of Multan 
and not to the north-west of it. Thus it cannot be Bahawalpur 
which has further no mountain near it. But it may be mentioned 
that the description of the fort or city of Bhatia shows that it was 
not in the immediate vicinity of a mountain. For a mountain 
fort cannot have a deep moat round it, though it may have a wall 
reaching the heavens. Flainly-Utbi writes poetically and wifiicut 
personal knowledge, Mahmud is said to have passed file territory 
of Multan and therefore he must have come to the south-west of 
Multan. He is described as crossing file Indus only and not any 
other river ; so that this town may have been to the soufii-weet of 
Multan between the Indus and the Sutlej which agrees with its 
situation given by Al-Beruni Firishta, when stating that 
Bijairai took shelter in the wood on the bank of the Indus, may 
be right, if we take this Bhatia as situated between file Sutlej and 
the Indus. 

Elliot, however, is for correcting the reading and instead of 
Bhatia would read Bhera and place it in file north-west ( t ) 
of Multan, somewhere under the Salt Range on the left bemk of 
the Jhelum ( p. 440 ). He would took upon the Fslas of Wahind, 
Jaip4l and Anandapfila as Bhattis and relations of Bijairai 
Bat this guess is not correot as stated above and is also not 
necessary. Elliot, no doubt, rightly observes fiiat for fliis ex- 
pedition Mahmud came via Bannu {hrcugh Eutiam valley, eroes- 
ed the Indus and came to.Bhaiia by the border of Multan withoat 
entering ft. As we shall presently see, Mahmud did not like to 
ereate difBoulties by entering foreign and also hostile terr i tor y 
vis. that of Anandi^lla or of Multan and he took file most 
elrenitous rood. Bat this does not fix file position of Bhatia to 
the nortli-west of Multan, for in that case Mahmnd would hot 
have had to even go al<mg file border of Multan terr i tory. The 
difficulty created by Utbi'a statement that Bijairai took lefuge in 
a monntain-wood would be removed by locking upon it as an^ 
hypwbdieal description and by holding that there vrere oidy 
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hills in the neighbourhood of Bhatia. In any case ro modern 
town can be fixed upon as representing this B^tia and we must 
leave it unidentified, simply stating that it was a town well-known 
in the days of Al-Beruni south-west of Multan and between the 
Indus and the Sutlej. 
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(1) The Bahawalirar Gazetteer looks open Bhatinda a!> Bhatia ( p. 38) 
and atates “In 1004 A, D. Mahmud waa engaged in the reduction of 
Bhatinda whose goremor Raja Bi jai Rai had revolted against the suzerain 
Anandapsla and had molested Mahmud's deputies.*' “In the next campaign 
Mahmud advanced on Multan by way of Bhatinda." Both these state- 
ments do not seem to be probable from what Utbi has stated about the 
march of Mahmud. (2) The Imperial Gazetteer under Bhatnuir ( Hanu- 
mlngarh) Bikaner States states thaVit is believed that that was the place 
Mahmud attacked in 1004 A. D. hut adds that this is doubtful. (3) The 
Bikaner Gazetteer makes the same remark and adds that the fort was 
taken by Timur from a Bhati chief named Raja Dulchand and was de- 
scribed as an extremely strong and fortified place “renowned throughout 
Hindustan" ( p. 397 ). (4) The Jaiealmer Gazetteer gives the ancient tradi- 
tion of the Bhatis as follows : — “They were descended from Jadu and after 
the dispersion of the YSdavas from MathurU they wi^nt beyond the 
Indus and a king named Qaj founded the city of Gazni. They were sub- 
sequently defeated by a Khorasan chief and they reorossed the Indus 
and settled in the Panjab. They regained Ghazni but ir the time of Baland, 
they were driven out of Ghazni. Baiand'a son Bhati conquered many of the 
neighbouring ohiefs. He waa succeeded by bis son Mangalrao, whoso for- 
tune was not equal to that of his father; and who on being attacked by the 
king of Gh&zni abandoned his kingdom and fled across the Sutlej and found 
refuge in the Indian desert which has been ever since the hoii e of his 
descendants." This tradition supports to some extent the existence of a 
town of Bhatis somewhere between the Indus and the Sutlej which waa 
destroyed by the Turks and the Bhatis then crossed the Sutlej and entering 
the des 2 rt settled in Jaisalroerc. 
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EXPEDITION AGAINST MULTAN. 

Knowing t'.iat Mahmud was engaged in a distant war, 
Ilekkhan’s army invaded Mahmud's torritoiy in tho west and ho 
himself taking the aid of Kadir Khan of Cliin crossed tlio Jihur. 
(Oxus/. Mahmud getting information returned like liglitning 
tt.> Ghazni and pri'ccedtd to Bal’sh. A terribio battle was fought 
with Ilekkhan who was signally defeated and ho fled h -yotid the 
Oxus. In this brttlo, Utbi records, Mahmud’s .army was com- 
posed of Tu:ks, Khiljis, Afghans and Iliiidns and there were fiv*' 
hundred elephants which Mahmud ’xwted in tl.e toutie mu 
Mahmud himself rode a furious elephant, attacked tiic ps i-.-onnl 
guard of Ilekkhan of five hundred select Turks and killed many 
of them by his own ekph:’.ut. This shows that materials wliich. 
with incapable leaders, were of little avail could be used wit, 
effect by a capable commander. The same Hindu soldiers and 
elephants who could not secure victory to Jaipal were used by 
Mahmud with coitspicuous efficiency against his own Turk.«. 

Mahmud returning to Ghazni resolved upon capturing 
Multan and driving away the heretic Mahoracdf.n governor there. 
Multan was at this time an independent state, Mahomcd.'.'i Sind 
heiiig divided into two kingdoms, Multan in the uorfh' and 
Maiusura in the south. The king of Multan was a, M. mom: dan 
but he belonged to the Karmatiiin sect. This sect was founded 
by one Abdulla bln Maimun, a Persian. He preached tl':;il the 
seventh Imam was the last Imam, Ho denied resurrection 
and believed in incarnation. This sect was driven out of Persia 
and coming to India found many adherents here. ( Indeed these 
two doctrines were perhaps ta’icen from Hindu phihjsophy ). 
There were esoteric doctrines also such as the sacredness of the 
numbers 7 and 12, stages of initiation, mystical intorijretations 
and so on which are always catching with religious simple 
winds, especially in India. The governor and many people 
in Multan were Karmatians and Mahmud who was a staunch 
Mahomedan properly resolved to wipe out this heresy from India. 
Indeed it appears that the father of the Governoi of Multan had 
been driven out of Khorasan by Sabuktagin. 

Mahmud knew the difficulties and dangers if the direct route 
to Multan. While returning from Bhatia, as stated before, his 
Mmy was harassed, his baggage was lost and even his life was 
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in danger, how and where the discreet Utbi does not even mention 
much less describe. He was a court historian; he poetically 
describes at length Mahmud's victories but is very succinct in 
describing his reverses. Possibly the people in the country 
of Bhatia, exasperated at the tragic fate of their king and their 
capital, rose against Mahmud and harassed him as he returned. 
More probably still, the troublesome tribesmen who inhabited the 
valleys and mountain gorges on the frontier of the present N. W. 
Frontier Province, attacked Mahmud. Whatever the exact nature 
of the difficulties, Mahmud this time preferred a loss troublesome 
though circuitous route to Multan and requested permission 
from Anandapala the king of the Panjab to pass through his 
territory. This proves that Anandapala was king in the Panjab 
at least and was an independent king. But he refused permission 
as the governor of Multan was his ally. It is said that the governor 
had even assisted Jaipal in his great battle with Sabuktagin. 
Mahmud, however, would not have a refusal and resolved first to 
attack Anandapala and then Multan. Anandapala was defeated 
and pursued till he fled into Kashmir. The place where this 
battle was f aught is described as situate in the province of 
Peshawar by Elliot but Peshawar was already in the possession 
of Mahmud. It must have been some place in the Panjab on the 
east of the Indus. Utbi does not give the place at all. He 
simply says “ So the king commanded his army to plunder and 
destroy and burn the villages and cities.” ”And they cast 
Anandap&la from one strait into another until they expelled him 
into the province of Kashmir.” ” When Abdul Futah saw the 
fate of Anandapala he packed up his treasures and sent them 
on backs of camels to Serendib ( Ceylon ) and fled.” 

Mahmud entered Multan and finding the citizens involved 
in heresy fined them a heavy sum. ” The account of this stand 
for religion passed to all cities and even went to Egypt and the 
main source of infidelity and heresy in these parts was cut offi ” 
( Utbi p. 328-329 ). It appears . that along with Karmatian 
heresy, there was also the schism about the Khilafat. While 
some followed the Khalifa of Baghdad as the true Khalifa, others 
followed the Khalifa of Egypt whose name was read in the 
Khutba. Mahmud was of course the champion of the Khalifas 
of Baghdad and had even declined to accept a robe of honour 
sent by the Khalifa of Egypt. 

By what route Midimud went aYid returned from Multan 
is not clearly stated by Utbi But it seems possible that he did 
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not go via Bhatinda as stated by some later historians; and 
Elliot properly holds that he must have gone by the road of 
Bhera e. from the north ( Elliot II. p. 432 ). In what year this 
expedition was undertaken is also not clear. Some historians 
place it after the defeat of Ilekkhan while others place it before 
that event. Elliot inclines to the latter view, following Utbi. 
But Utbi's dates are not always consecutive and he does not give 
the year of this event. We have, however, given it before this 
expedition to Multan in order to fit in the very important account 
of Anandapala’s letter given by Al-Beruni ( Vol. II p. 10 ), 
already quoted in Vol. I of our history ( p. 199.) “ I learn the 
Turks have rebelled against you. If you wish, I shall come 
myself or send my son with a force of 500 horse, 1000 soldiers 
and 100 elephants. I have been conquered by you and wish that 
another man should not conquer you.” This chivalrous offer 
could not have been made by &nandap£la after he had been 
causelessly attacked and defeated by Mahmud when the latter 
proceeded through his country to attack Multan. Internationally 
speaking, AnandapSla’s refusal to allow Mahmud to pass through 
his territory to attack a friendly state like Multan or even 
a neutral one was proper and just, as indeed his conduct had 
generally been even according to Al-Beruni. But strong powers 
disregard such obstacles ; as Germany did when Belgium refused 
her permission in the recent European War to pass throu(^ her 
territory to attack France and drew the attack of Germany 
on herself first. And Mahmud acted like Germany and first 
dealt with and punished Anandapala. After this plainly unfair 
conduct of Mahmud, Anandapala could not have written the 
above letter. He, in fact, became a stern enemy of Mahmud 
as Al-Beruni himself tells us; but the cause he assigns is differ- 
ent. The same prince Anandapala cherished opposite feelings 
when his son was a prisoner; but this Trilochanapala was the 
opposite of his father.” i. e. was on friendly terms with the 
Mahomedans and had love and respect for them. When Trilo- 
chanapala was made a prisoner cannot be determined. He might 
have fallen into Mahmud’s hands even in this expedition against 
Multan; and subsequently released with honour which may 
have made him of a different frame of mind. No doubt Al- 
Beruni, when giving the above substance of Anandapala’s letter, 
adds the remark * that their relations were strained * when the 
letter was written. But this expression cannot cover an actual 
attack by Mahmud on Anandapala and his pursuit from place to 
a 
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place till he fled into Kashmir, and may refer to previous ordi- 
nary relations which were never friendly. 

Mahmud while returning from Multan does not appear to 
have seized any territory of Anandapala though, as stated before, 
he had plundered and devastated it. When Mohmud retired 
beyond the Indus, Anandapala must have returned to his terri- 
tory feeling his defeat bitterly and, as we shall presently relate, 
resolved to make a desperate effort to crush the power of the 
G' oznwide ruler. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


(A) Final fight of the combined Hindus. 

Anandapala called to his aid the several kings of India and 
Firishta gives a very exaggerate account of this final effort of 
combined Hindus to cnish the growing danger to their religion 
and independence. But Utbi does not give any such general 
aspect to this effort. As usual, the truth lies between the two. 
M.'.rathi Bakhara, we know well, exaggerate incidents as time 
nils on, each later Bakhar adding to the marvellous. Indeed 
t ' is is also tme of even the ancient history of India, each later 
ecjtion of the RSmUyana or the Mahabharata adding to the 
niai-vellous element in the story. Mahomedan historians are not 
an exception and cannot resist the iratural temptation to add to 
the marvellous. Thus Firishta states ( Elliot II p. 446 ) : — 

“ In the year 399 H ( 1008 A. D. ), Mahmud having collected 
his fo- c 2 s determined to invade Hindustan and punish Ananda- 
pSla who had shown much instdence during the late invasion of 
Multan. Auandapila invited the aid of other Hindu kings who 
now considered the expulsion of the Mahomedans from India as 
a sacred duty. Accordingly, Rajas of Ujjain, Gwalior, Esianjar, 
Kanauj, Delhi and Ajmer entered into a confederacy and <jbllect- 
ed an army greater than ever had marched against SaWiktagin. 
Anandapala himself took command and advanced against 
Mahmud. The two armies met on the plains of Peshawar and 
encamped facing each other. They remained so for 40 days, 
neither side showing any eagerness to come to action. The troops 
of the idolaters daily increased. The infidel Qakkharsalso joined 
them in great strength. The Hindu females sold their jewels 
and sent the proceeds from distant parts to supply their husbands 
with necessaries. Those who were poor contributed from their 
earnings by spintung cotton and other labour". 

This is certainly an exaggerated account when we cnnpsre 
it with what the contonpotaty Utbi states about this fight. 
“ When the Sultan arrived on the bank of the Wamand WaM- 
bin>Abdbal came to confront hhn with a nnmeroos army. And 
from morning to evening the fire of battle burnt. And it had 
naarly happened that tiie army of the Sultan was worsted and the 
infidels had obtained the hi|^ hand. However, the promise res- 
pecting victory to the word of Islam was fulfilled and the Saltan 
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with his own guards made a charge under which the feet of the 
rebels were unable to stand (Utbi p. 340 — 41 ). 

The statement of Firishta that ladies contributed to the 
expenses of the soldiers by selling their ornaments and by 
receipts from spinning and other labour is simply an exaggera- 
tion. The kings of India were rich enough to support their 
soldiers and contributions from merchants and from rich temples 
could have been taken if necessary. The coming together again 
of contingents from several Hindu kingdoms may be believed in» 
though not mentioned by Utbi, as the force gathered was evidently 
so large as to make the result of the fight tremble in the balance 
for a time. Moreover, Indian epigraphic evidence is in support 
of some kings coming to assist Anandapala. But, as before, the 
names of the states given by Firishta are mentioned from 
imagination working on the basis of later history. Ujjain does 
not appear to have taken part though Bhoja was then ruling 
Malwa and was strong enough to send a contingent. As will 
be stated in Faramara history, Bhoja is said in an inscription to 
have fought with the Turks but is said to have conquered them. 
Kalanjar certainly took part in this conflict, the king being 
randa, following the example of his father Dhanga who had 
taken part in the previous combined effort against Sabuktagin. 
Kanauj of course must have sent a contingent as it was the 
Imperial power of Northern India. Gwalior was subordinate to 
Kalanjar and there was a feudatory powerful king belonging to 
the KachhapaghUta (modern Eachhwaha) clan and a contingent 
from Gwalior might have taken part though inscriptions yet 
found do not mention the fact. Delhi and Ajmer were either not 
yet founded or were not able to take any part in the conflict. 
Many Panjab chiefs, however, subordinate to Anandapf la may 
have joined him. Firishta does not mention Kashmir and the 
Bajataranginl also does not allude to any contingent being sent 
to assist Anandapala on this occasion. However, it seems un- 
doubted that a formidable force was collected by Anandpala for 
this heroic effort to protect Hindustan from the new power 

at Ghazni which threatened to destroy its independence and its 
religion. 

Firishta places this decisive battle in the plain of Peshawar, 
but Elliot does not think this probable. Utbi has not mentioned 
the site of the engagement. But as Wahind and the territory to 
the west of the Indus was already under Mahmud, he mifi^t 
have taken steps to meet the enemy in his own land, like a 
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consummate commander. Utbi mentions the bank of the 
Wamand (p. 340) but what river it is cannot be determined 
He also does not mention whether the river was crossed and if so 
by whom. The Gazetteer of the Attock District places this battle 
in the plain of Chhachh lying in that district between Attock 
and Hazro, and the Rawalpindi Gazetteer reiterates the statement. 
Both opine that the battle was fought between Mahmud and 
Anandapala Shahi Kabul king who was also master of the 
Panjab. The king’s name as read in Utbi is Wabal-bin-Abdbal, 
but this is certainly a misreading ; the last name is no doubt 
Anandapala ; Wabel may have been the name of one of his sons. 

The manner and course of the fight described by Firishta 
so completely resembles the course of the fight between the 
Hindus and the Mahomedans in 1761 at the battle of Fanipat 
that one might have been tempted to suggest that the descrip- 
tion of Firishta was copied from the description of the fight 
between Sadashiv Bhau and Ahmadshah Abdali. But Firishta 
wrote more than two hundred years before the latter battle was 
fought. We are, therefore, simply reminded here of the maxim 
history repeats itself. 0 n the plain of Chhachh, in 1008 A. D., 
the Hindu and Moslem armies lay in front of each other in 
entrenched camps for forty days, being equally balanced, each 
watching for an opportunity to gain advantage over j^he other, 
like two powerful wrestlers in touch with each other yet motion- 
less for a time. The Gakkhars w:hose number 30,000 seems to 
be exaggerated, wild, bareheaded, half-civilized men who had 
come to the assistance of the Hindus, however, began the fight 
by rushing the entrenched Ghazni camp and slaying a few 
thousand Mahomedan soldiers in a few minutes. The two 
armies now became grappled in conflict and until midday the 
advantage was with the Hindus as even Utbi admits. The tide, 
however, turned, by what accident Utbi does not relate, but 
Firishta states “ that the Sultan seeing the fury of the Gakkhars* 
withdrew himself from the thick of fight that ne might stop the 
battle for that day. But it so happened that the elephant which 
Anandapala rode became unruly from the effects of naptha-balls 
and arrows hurled at him, turned and fled. And the Hindus 


* The Gakkhars are now Mahomedans and inhabit chiefly the Rawal- 
pindi Distriot Raja JahSndSd Khan a Gakkhar chief states that Firishta 
wrongly gives the name of Gakkhars for Khokkars who really attacked 
Mahmnd. Khokkars are a different wild tribe which is also Mahomedan 


now. 
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believing thut this was a signal for flight on the part of their 
general all gave way and fled. Abdulla Tai pursued them and 
8000 Hindus were cut to pieces.** This account is not given by 
Utbi but he states another fact which is more important viz, 
that the Sultan with his own guards made a charge “und^r 
which the fr33t of the infidels could not stand.’* All this wa < 
exactly like what happened in the battle of Panipat between the 
Marathas and the Afghans. Till noon the tide was in favour 
of the Marathas, under the execution of the guns of the batta - 
lions of Ibrahimkhan and the charge of the Huzurat horsj. 
Suddenly a ball struck Vishvasrao dead on his elephant and the 
news spreading that the general was dead, the army gave way. 
At this advantageous moment, Ahmadshah Abdali like Mahmud 
made a furious attack with a force of Afghans which he had 
kspt in reserve and the Maratha army broke and fled. Probably 
Anandapala like the brave but unfortunate Bhaoosaheb rushed 
into the thick (jf the fight on foot and embraced death on the 
b.attle-Seld. For we do not know what became of both after the 
battle nor do we hear that they were found dead or alive. Such 
was the momentous battle fought in 10G8 A. D. between the 
Hindus and the Mahomedans, a precursor of the struggle seven 
and a half centuries later. The Hindus after this battle no 
doubt continued in strength in Panjab for a time as after Panip: t, 
but the Mow was severe. Indeed both battles put an end to the 
dream cf the Hindus to drive the Mahomedans out of India. 

We must pause here a little before proceeding with our 
narrative and consider the causes of the defeat of the Hindus 
As at Panipat, so at Chhachh they were net handicapped for want 
of sufficient numbers. If at all, they had the advantage of 
number on their side. They ware again not less brave than 
the Moslems. Here as at Panipat the Hindus fouglit bravely 
and even desperately. Thirdly there v/as no superiority of 
arms on the side of the Mahomedans in either battle. At 
Panipat both had artillery and if at all the artilleiy on the 
side of the Hindus was more efficient. . In the battle near 
Hazro neither side had any fire arms. They were not known 
then. Both used the same weapons viz. swords and lances. 
And Hindu swords and lances were as sharp and strong, if net 
sharper and stronger, as those of the Mahomedans. For one 
thing it may be said fate favoured the Mahomedans at Hazro 
as at Panipat. Those who deny fate as one of the factors 
leading to success properly maintain that fate is the cause 
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oveispreading eveiy event in this human world. But when 
fats is said to be favourable or unfavourable, the word is usu- 
, ally used in the sense that certain accidents which are outside 
the control of man occur to helpi the winning side and to dis- 
comfit the losing one. In the previous fight of the Hindus 
beyond the Indus with Sabuktagin, we saw that a sudden snow* 
storm arose to harass the Hindus who being residents of the 
plains of India were unaccustomed to such cold weather. At 
this battle the elephant of Anandapila under arrows and naptha- 
balls became unruly and turned and fled. But we must remem- 
ber that war elephants were always trained to encounter such 
missiles. Arrows and naptha-balls were not new or stranf^ 
weapons, for the first time used in this battle. This accident 
was exactly like the accident .which happened at Panipat by 
which Vishvasrao was killed. At this distance of time we, 
not at all conversant with the modes of elephant fighting, 
are tempted to observe that it is indeed strange that in 
such fights commanders, especially when kings in pei-son assume 
the command, should ride elephants and become easy targets 
for naptha-balls, arrows [and especially gun bullets. But 
when we find that Mahmud himself rode an elephant when >,s 
fought with Ilekkhan near Balkh, we cannot suppose that 
Anandapala committed a blunder in riding an , elephant, though 
we may hold that Yishvasrao’s riding an elephant and exposing 
himself to ballets was a serious blander at Panipat. There were 
no guns in the days of Anandapsla and the only missiles that 
could be thrown against him were arrows and naptha*balls 
against which his armour and that of the elephant were a 
sufficient protection, 

But the historian cannot but observe that Hindus have 
always failed to exhibit that grip, that resourcefulness which 
brave and strong men are expected to exhibit when an adverse 
accident befalls them. We have already noted this defect in 
Vol. II ( p. 246 ) and have tried to explain the strange beha- 
viour of Indian armies which, .often unbeaten, fly when, an 
accident happens to the o(»nmanding king, by the fact that 
Indian soldiers in consequence of the absence of all feeling 
of nationality have no sense of patriotic self-interest in the 
success of the fi|d>ting. All the same, we may note this defect 
in Indian character (Hindu and perhaps even Mahcmedcn) 
vis. that Indians do not possess that doggedness of fight under 
adverse oirourastanoes which distinguishes the western and 
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notably the British soldier. There is no doubt that Mahmud 
possessed this quality so necessary in a commander. Like 
Shivaji he never was despondent when fortune seemed unfavoura- 
ble and fought on stubbornly. Moreover, Mahmud clearly was 
a great general. Like Ahmadshah Abdali he had a reserve force 
of resolute and brave body-guards which the Ghaznavide kings 
and Mahmud particularly, maintained at a high level of efficiency 
and at great cost. Mahmud himself with this guard led the 
final attack at the proper moment like Ahmadshah Abdali and 
gained eventual success in this memorable battle which pra- 
ctically sealed the fate of the Panjab, if not of the whole 
of India. 



NOTE THE SITE OP THE CONFEDERATE BATTLE. 


As stated aboTe, Firishta places this battle near Peshawar and some 
native writers even state that it was fought between Peshawar and 
Jamrod where is a plain extensive enough for a fight between armies 
numbering at least a lakh on either side. The Attook and Rawalpindi 
Qaaetteers, however, place it in the plain of Chhaohh on the east side of 
the Indus near Hazro. Indeed the geography primer for Attok District 
now taught in Vernacular schools therein states distinctly that the battle 
was fought near Hazro. We personally saw this plain and the town of 
Hazro and we think that this surmise of the Gazetteers may be accepted. 
On what authority this statement is based cannot be ascertained. Utbi 
mentions a river Wamand at which the Sultan arrived. As there is no 
river of this name in Peshawar district, we may read here river ( ladus ) 
near Wahind. The similarity between this battle and the battle of 
Panipat in 1761 A. D. which has been already noticed suggests that 
Mahmud crossed the river Indus himself hs AbdaU did the Jumna lower 
down while Bhausaheb was thinking of crossing the Jumna higher up and 
meeting Abdali in Antarbed. Probably Anandpula advanced from the 
south as far as Hazro and wished to cross the Indus himself at Wabind. 
The sketch map, given here, of the position will explain the movements of 



the armies. Mahmud entrenehed himself seeing the superior force or 
poaitioD of the enemy. Why AnandapSla did not oppose Mahmnd s 
eroBiiim the river may be explained on the supposition that Anandapxia 
did not think that Mahmud would cross the Indus ; or that he wished to 
fight with him on the east of the Indus ; cr that he d^d not get information 
intioio. As Cbaoha Is known to have opposed Kasiri when the latter 
eroasod the Indus in Sind, we have no mention of AuandapSla opposing 
Mahmud when he eroesed the Indus. Perhaps Mabmud was already to 
the east of the Indus when AnandapSla advanced against and met him. In 
this oeee Hairo moat have been in the posaetaion of Mahmud. The plain to 
the Booth of Hearo is wide enough fcr such a big battle and there in plenty 
of wuiM to ho fon&d at a depth of 10 to 15 ft. in this plain and there are no 

7 
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holM or drop! In the ground to that the plain ia like the plain of Panipat 
auitabla for moTemonta of oaralrp. Even now it aeema that the plain ia 
uaed for military manoeuyrea by the Britiah army. 

The plain ia flanked by the hilla of Eaahmir and A nanadapSla 1* nnid 
by aome writera to have fled into Eaahmir after hia defeat. The Gakkhara 
inhabit these valieya and we can see eaaily hoar Gakkhara in great number 
joined AnandepSla’a army in this flght. The shook of the defeat must 
have been felt throughout thePanjah» aa the shook of the defeat atPanipnt 
was felt so far south as the Nerbudda and It a as thus easy for Mahmud to 
maroh on to Not Kangia and plunder th^t place. 

It may be added that if we suppose that the battle was fought near 
Peshawar in Mahmud's territory as it then was» with the Indus before the 
fugitives, it would have been difficult for AnandapSla or muoh of his force 
to pass beyond the Indus. Itisreeordedby Uibiand others that only a 
small number of persons ( 8000 ) was slain in the pursuit. The number 
would have been far greater had the Indus confronted the fugitives. 

(B) THE RAID ON NAOARKOT. 

Having routed the Hindu confederate army and put it to 
flight, Mahmud took advantage of this favoui*able moment to 
make a sudden raid on Nagarkot which was famed then for its 
great idol as well as for its immense riches. This was the first 
expedition undertaken by Mahmud with the set purpose of 
obtaining immense plunder. Whether Mahmud can be blamed 
for attacking Hindu temples and cities for mere plunder wo 
will discuss later on. Here it will suffice to remark that like 
Shivaji, Mahmud must have maintained an efficient intelligence 
department and obtained accurate information as to where plun- 
der might be obtained, through emissaries who travelled openly 
or in cognito in the Hindu kingdoms of Northern India. Nagar- 
kot was a stronghold in the kingdom of Kangra. There was 
a famous idol there of what Hindu deity is not stated any- 
where ; for the JvalaraukhI temple which is sometimes confound- 
ed with this temple wls different ; ( JvalamukhI is fifteen miles 
distant from Nagarkot aud there some jets of gas issue from the 
top of a hill which priests ignite when worshippers come.) People 
from distant parts came to worship the Nagarkot idol as well as 
JvalamukhI and made rich presents. There being a strong fort 
there, the Kings of India, as Mahomedan historians relate* kept 
their treasures there. Nagarkot is the modern name but the 
ancient name was Bhimagar; the town was said to be founded 
by Bhlma supposed to be the Mahabharata hero, but probably 
by Bhliiiadeva of the Brahmin Shsdii dynasty of' KabuL Utbi 
gives the name “Fort of Bahim" which would be read easily 
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for Bhim. Ths account which he gives of this raid is as 
follbws: “And then he (Mahmud) arrived at the base of the 
fort of Bahim Bagra (Bhimnagar). This is a castle in the 

midst of water high as a mountain And the people of 

India made it a treasury for their great idols, and load upon load 
of precious goods and jewels had been transported there, for the 

purpose of obtaining salvation The Sultan closely 

surrounded this fortress and they began to fight in defence of the 
castle with resolute fierceness ; ( eventually ) they capi- 

tulated and consented to serve under the banners of the Sultan 

The Sultan found such an amount of jewels and precious 

stones and rare treasures that fingers could not count and account- 
books were not equal to catalogue them. The gold and silver 
was given into the charge o^ his two chamberlains Altontash 
and Istargin, while he himself took charge of the jewels and 
transported the whole on the backs of men and camels. And as 
far as could be computed, the treasure consisted of 1070 packets 
of royal dirhams and 700800 mans of gold and silver. And as 
for robes of silk and cloth, they were so many that the clerks of 
the state could not arrange them and acknowledged that they 
had never beheld such beauty of workmanship and delicate 
excellence. And they found a large house of silver, sixty 
cubits long and fifty wide, with broad flooring so arranged and 
so contrived with ropes that the whole could be thrown together 
or could be separated into divisions, that it coald be folded or 
expanded ; with curtains of Grecian brocade and two golden 
statues and two silver statues. The Sultan then left trust- 
worthy officers to protect the fortress and returned to Ghazni, 
where he exhibited the jewels, pearls, jacinths, emeralds and other 
precious stones on a carpet in a serai and chiefs of countries 
and deputies of provinces and envoys of the king of Turks 
put the finger of astonishment into their mouths.'* We have 
given this description of the spoils as a specimen in order that 
the reader may realize the enormous quantity of plunder which 
Mid\mud obtained in his raids and in order that such descrip- 
tions may not be repeated. It may also be pointed out that 
Mahmud like Shivaji kept a detailed account of all the 
treasures he obtained by plunder and that the same was duly 
appraised and certain rules must have been observed by which 
the share of the state was reserved and the rest distributed 
among the soldiers. We know that Arab expeditions in the 
beginning of the spread of the new religion were conducted 
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under strict rules of divisoti of plunder between the state or 
Khalifa and the commander with the soldiers. In short as 
under Shivaji the plundering was systematic as also the 
division of the spoil. 

“The impassable waters which surrounded Nagarkot” were 
according to Elliot, “the Banaganga and the Biyahi rivers. 
The town of Bhima was on the spot now called Bhawani 
(goddess) about a mile from the fort*' (Elliot Vol. 11 p. 445). 
This raid of Nagarkot must have immediately followed the 
defeat of the confederate Hindu forces near Hazro as Utbi 
clearly seems to convey by the introductory words 'And then'; 
but some historians place it in the following year viz, 1009 A, D. 


NOTE-KANGRA, ITS FORT AND TEMPLES. 

Kaogra is a most fertile plateau in the Himalayas with a snow-clad 
range at its back and with perennial streams running through it into three 
or four khuds or rivers. It must have come under Aryan civilization in 
most ancient times and we have seen that lunar race Rajput kings now 
called Katoc:h ruled there from the days of the MahSbhSrata. The fore of 
Kangjra which had usually been their strong place for retirement is also an 
ancient fort and was indeed impregnable in those days when cannon was 
not.koown. The fort stands on an eminence at the oonHuence of two deep 
khuds or rivers named the BSriagangg and the Manual, only a narrow 
atrip of land dividing the two deep basins. The steep sides of the fort 
along the rivers are almost perpendicular rising about 300 feet. In the 
neck of the narrow strip between the rivers a deep moat has been dug and 
the entrance to the fort is beyond this artificial chasm. The fort can 
easily be defended on this narrow neck by a small garrison. There was a 
famous temple in this fore according to Mahomedan historians which was 
^troyed by Mahmud. What temple it was we will now try to deteraine 
from local information as well as from the Arch. S. R. for 1905 wherein 

*'*“*'* 

bonded!, cver fo ,hrBrur,b 'in 

«.nil. fort by Mahmud." ^ »l»»y wara postarior to tbo taek 
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**The temple of AmbikS still used for worship is a plain structure and 
lias not been damaged by the earthquake. The features of the construc- 
tion of the temple indicate that it happened during the Mahomedan 
occupation.” 

*'To the south of the AmbikS temple there are two Jain statues, one a 
pedestal and the other a seated statue of AdinStha with a partly obiiterat- 
ed inscription dated according to Cunningham St. 1523 i. e. 1466 A. D. in 
the reign of SamsSroband I” ( p. 15. ) 

''Plate III shows the temple of Indresrara in Kangra town. It is 
ascribed to RijS Indracbandra and is a Siva temple. If he is identified 
with Indracbandra mentioned by Ralbapa as a contemporary of Ananta- 
deva ( A. D. 1028-63) it shows that this temple dates from the 11th century. 
There are two Jain images on both sides cf the temple on one of which is 
the date 30 of LokakSla. It was supposed to be contemporaneous with the 
prasasti on the BaijanSth temple and hence as old as 854 A. D. But as 
the date of the BaijanSth inscription has been recently read as 1204 St. 
the image may be 1154 A. D. old. Tbe four pillared pavilion has been 
levelled to the ground in the earthquake* but the rest of the building is 
safe with the two Jain images*' (p. 16). 

"But the most celebrated sanctuary of Kangra District was the temple 
of Vajre4varl in Bhavan, a suburb of Kangra town. From a remote age' 
the spot was sacred but the temple which fell down in the earthquake was 
not an old one. An inscription preserved in the porch says it was built in 
the time of Sri Mahammad (identified by Cunnigham with Mahammad 
Sayyad who ruled at Delhi from 1533 to 1546). At the time of its founda- 
tion Rajs SamsSroband was the king of Kangra.*' This temple has now 
been built again by the Hindu community. 

Tbe above information will show to us tha: neither the LukshmlnS* 
riyapa and Sitals temples in tbe fort nor the Indresvara temple in the 
town could be the temple thrown down by Mahmud* as they are all later 
constructions. The only temples that remain are tbe AmbikS temple in 
the fort and the VajresvarJ temple in Bhavan. Now the Hindu community 
in rebuilding this Vajredvarl temple in Bhavan, in their printed prospectus* 
state that this temple was destroyed by Mahmud in 1009 and was rebuilt 
by a Kangra king in 1043. It was again destroyed by Muhammad Tugblaq 
in 1337, again rebuilt by the Hindus and again thrown down in 1360 by 
Feroz. It was rebuilt by SamsSrehand I in 1440. It was thrown down 
again by Khawas Khan, general of Sber Shah, in 1540 and rebuilt by Raja 
Dharamohand in Akbar’s days. The present Maharaja of Guler who is 
indeed a very learned and well informed person and of urbane manners 
told us that in his opinion the temple thrown down by Mahmud was the 
Vajredvari temple in Bhavan and that there was once a wall round 
Bhavan. This opinion is also entertained by many persons. But it seems 
tons that the Vajresvarl temple was first built in the days of Samsir- 
obandl. We will give our reasons for this view. In all descriptions of 
Mahomedan writers* Mahmud is said to have taken the fort of Kangra and 
destroyed a temple there. The VajredvarT temple is not in the fort but is 
in Bhavan a suburb at a distance of about two miles from Eot Kangpa or 
town Kagar Kot. In order that the reader may understand the situation 
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we give here a sketch of the position of Kot Kangre, Nagara Kot and 
Bhavan. If there was a wall around Bhavan, it could not have bean a 
atroDg one and it could not have been as difficult to take it as Eot Kangra. 
Then again the temple with idol thrown down by Tughlaq appears also to 
have been in the fort which he took. The Katoch kings retook the fort 
and rebuilt the temple in the fort which was again taken by Firoj Tughlaq. 
It appears that after these repeated disasters, the Hindus moved down the 
temple to Bhavan in the days of SamsSrohand I. 

It must be mentioned further, that the idol in the Vajre^arl temple 
is not fashioned by the hand but is a svayambhu idol viz, a natural stone 
coming out of the earth, having some appearanoo of a head, at least eyes. 
This is the only svayambhu idol of Dev! which we have seen. The legend 
is that the deity was discovered by a cultivator who, while ploughing 
his field, accidently struck the deity, with the iron-head of the plough andi 
brought out blood. This is, of course, the usual story of the discovery of 
a swayambha deity. It seems probable that as at Benares or at Ujjain 
(MahSkSla) the Mahomedans even under Mabomedan rule allowed the 
Hindus to have a temple of the same god in the vicinity of the old temple 
thrown down, so in Kangra the fort remaining in the possession of 
liBhomedane, the Hindus were allowed to have a temple of the same deity 
in Bhavan. SamsBraohanda the first erected the VajresvarT temple in> 
1440, and the iconoclastio Shershah again threw it down a hundred years 
later. The tolerant Akbar allowed the temple to be rebuilt by king 
Dharamchand, 

This interesting history, however, shows the strong Hindu spirit of 
the Eatooh Rajae of Eangpa and the temple of Dharamchand built about 
1600 was standing till it was destroyed by the earthquake of 1905. Strong 
Hindu sentiment has again caused the temple to be built, the dome of 
which is being now adorned with gold. 

It is necessary, however, to add that the AmbikS temple in the fort 
is still the plaoe where Katoch Rajputa go to worship. In fact we were 
told that every ■ Katooh sends his hair out in the godBna ceremony to be 
placed before the AmbikBdevI in the fort. This fact along with the legend 
of the discovery of the Vajre4varl idol, leads us to believe that the famous 
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temple in KangrS which wae thrown down by Mahmud was the AmbikS 
temple In the fort * or it may have been the original Vajresrari temple 
in the fort. The idol in the present Ambika temple is also an unfasbioned 
one or awsyambhn. In all such oases there are movable idols in the 
temple also and Utbi actually states that the people of India made the 
temple a treasury for their great idols. 

When TJtbl relates that “he ( Mahmud ) came to the fort of Eahim 
Bagra *'a oastle in the midst of water high as a mountain and an inaooes- 
sible pit*’ (p. 341) he refers to this very fort at the oonfluenoe of the 
two rivers. Of course Bahim Bagra has to be read as Bhim Nagar and 
it is believed that Bbimasbah of Kabul founded the town Bhavan. The 
further deseripticn by Utbi cannot apply to Bhavan and Bhimnagar must be 
taken to mean the n hole place including Nagarkot, Bhavan and Eot Eangra. 


* The r resent building of the temple is according to the A. 3, Report 
later than Mahmud. 



CHAPTER IX. 


SUBJUGATION OF THE PANJAB. 

The SuUan’a attention, as stated before, was constantly 
divided between the east and the west and his farreachint; and 
unceasing activities extended in both directions with equal vigi- 
lance. Having settled some disputes and troubles in Eirman 
and Kohistan in the west and the north, Mahmud again directed 
his attention to the settlement of the question of the Panjab. He 
had humbled the king of the Panjab and taken one of the strong- 
holds of that kingdom, Eangrakot. He determined to capture 
Hardin another strong place on which probably the king relied. 
And he arrived in the provinces of India, and “began to devastate 
the land, to punish the infidels, to overturn the idols and to make 
an example of high.and low. And as to the prince of those accursed 
ones, he sent him prostrate to hell. And when the king of Hind 
saw these wounds in the nearest and distant parts of his kingdom, 
he sent his kindred to offer submission” ( Utbi p. 361 ). Such 
is the succinct account which Utbi gives of this expedition' 
Although he mentions Nardin as stormed in the heading of - this 
chapter, he does not describe it. From later historians-Elliot 
thinks that there were two expeditions and not one, as some 
suggest, and that by Nardin Utbi means to refer to Naharwala 
the capital of Gujrat. The second expedition was against the 
fort of Nandan, as will be stated in the next chapter, and is 
described by Firishta and others. It indeed appears plain, even 
according to Utbi, that there were two expeditions and the second 
he describes later on. It is, however, difficult to identify Nardin 
with Naharwala as Mahmud could not have gone so far south, 
leaving the Panjab yet unsubjugated. We, therefore, take it that 
Nardin was some place in the Panjab itself and that Mahmud 
carried a devastating campaign which compelled the king of 
India to proffer submission. Who this king was is not men- 
tioned ; no doubt one chief is said to have been killed, and it i:s 
probable that Anandapala himself was killed in one of these 
combats. His son TrilochanapAla must have offered submission. 
We have already seen that Al-Beruni has recorded that At anda- 
pala had latterly become a deadly enemy of Mahmud but that 
Trilochanap&la his son was better disposed. We, therefore, take 
it that Anandapsla, instead of being killed in the battle of the 
confederate Hindus, was killed at this time ( 1009 or 1010 ) and 
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Trilochatiapala offared terms of submission. Mahmud granted 
the terms and by these Panjab practically became a subordinate 
province of the Ghaznavide empire. The terms were as follows : — 
“ The king bound himself to tribute and fidelity and appointed 
sixty yokes (?) of elephants and a payment to be mutually 
fixed and sent by the nobles of the province and the people to the 
treasury. And by way of acting as viceroy the king was to keep 
two thousand men at his court and acknowledge fealty every 
day and month and year, and the succeeding rulers were to obey 
and follow the same law. The Sultan was content with these 
conditions ! 1 ! and this secured tax became a fixed source of 
revenue in the book of the finance court of the Empire. Thus 
the road for caravans and merchants between the districts of 
Khorasan and Hind became open” ( p. 362 ).* 

Such is the normal course of the successive steps in the fall 
of kingdoms. We are here reminded of the fall of the Maratha 
kingdom eight centuries later. There was a stubborn struggle in 
the beginning by the combined Marathas against the English 
in 1803. The Maratha confederacy was defeated in the battle 
of Assaye by the greatest general of the English, Wellesley, 
much as the great Hindu confederacy was defeated by thp mas- 
terly tactics of Mahmud in 1008 near Hazro. Bajirao like 
Trilochanapala, submitted and consented to maintain a subsidiary 
force at Poona, of British regiments. This was the opposite 
of what was stipulated by Anandap&la*s son. He, as the usual 
fashion then was with subordinate kings, promised to maintain 
at Ghazni a force of two thousand soldiers for the service of the 
Ghazni empire at his cost. The British method of compelling 
subordinate kingdoms to maintain a British force at their capital 
was more effective and efficient for accomplishing extinction and 
was tantamount to the imposition of a heavy tribute for the 
time being. That final extinction overtook Trilochanapala soon 
enough ( after about 4 years ) as we shall presently see ; but 
in the parallel case of Bajirao, it overtook him after the lapse of 
1 5 years. 

This subjugation of the Panjab was necessary in order that 
Mahmud should securely direct his attention towards the troubles 
which often arose in the west. And one of these we will 
specially mention as it has an interest for the Indian reader. In 
the immediate vicinity of Ghazni towards the west was the small 
province of Ghor, a mountainous valley inhabited by an unruly 
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tribe which constantly gave trouble to caravans and merchants 
under the very nose of Mahmud. "The infidelity and the 
insolance of these inhabitants of Ohor who levied heavy imposts 
on caravans and travellers on the strength of their appalling 
cliffs required to be corrected. And the Sultan ordered his army 
to attack them in their fastness and himself went with his body- 
guard and cutting his way through the passes, arrived before the 
stronghold-nest of the king of Ghor. After stubborn fighting, 
the Sultan ordevjd his men to turn their backs and to show as if 
they were yielding. These doomed ones were deluded and the 
Hindu no longer remained firm but fascinated by the desire to 
plunder came into the open plain. Upon this the Sultan wheeled 
roun^. and laid them all on the couch of sweet sleep. He took 
the son of the chief as prisoner and carried away as booty, wealth 
and arms which chief after chief and infidel after infidel had 
acculumated *’ ( Utbi p. 364-65 ). The inhabitants of the valley 
of Ghor were originally infidels and even Hindus. They were 
forcibly converted by Mahmud and in the course of about two 
hundred years, themselves becoming zealous Mahomedans they 
conquered the Hindus of India. Secondly, we find here Mahmud 
employing the same tactics in fighting as were employed by 
Shivaji and the Marathas ( called in Marathi Bakhars the ganimt 
kdva or enemy deception ). Thirdly, like a great ruler Mahmud 
always bestowed attention upon the safety of roads for the 
encouragement of commerce. He wished to see that caravans 
between Khorasan and Hind should safely travel. Mountain 
tribes in those days as in later times levied heavy imposts on 
them whenever the central government was weak. And Mahmud 
exhibited the same vigilance and power as is exhibited by the 
British Empire at the present day in this respect. 



CHAPTER X 


BATTLE OF NAZIN AND THE ANNEXATION 
OF THE PANJAB. 

For four years Panjab remained unmolested. Probably 
Trilochanapala quietly paid the stipulated tribute without demur’ 
and Mahmud also appears to have been engaged in the west. A 
terrible famine is described by Utbi as raging in Khorasan and 
its capital Nishapur. He also mentions troubles with Ilekkhan 
the Turk who must have taken advantage of these difficulties. 
Ucbi also describes the conquest of Gar jistan ( Georgia ) which 
had belonged to the Samani empire and the Sbar of which (“the 
king of Georgia was called Shar, as the king among Hindus was 
called Rai, among Turks Khan and among Greeks Caesar”— Utbi 
p. 377 ) defied Mahmud, and Mahmud with his usual swiftness 
and completeness reduced him to subjection. Mahmud then 
found time to turn his attention to Hindustan. Human feelings 
would tempt Mahmud to finally annex the Panjab which had 
been only subjugated and the same would impel even I’rilochana- 
pala to rebel and throw off the yoke imposed upon nim. It is, 
therefore, probable that some pretext must have been found by 
one party or the other to begin the conflict again, as in the 
parallel case noted before viz: the Maratha war of 181& wherein 
after the defeat of Bapu Gokhale Bajirao II finally lost his king- 
dom. 

Utbi describes this conflict thus (p. 389-392): — ^“The Sultan 
having in 400 H. ( 1009 ) reduced Hindustan and built mosques 
&c. wished to take possession of the remainder of the land of the 
infidels. Therefore, he summoned his victorious armies and co- 
vered them with great honour. When he arrived at those terri- 
tories, much snow had fallen and hence he returned to Ghazni 
but returned again in spring. The king of India sat down under 
the protection of the mountain and took refuge in a pass and 
posted elephants in its narrowness. He summoned the cavalry 
and infantry of his kingdom. And a great army of infidels from 
Hindustan, Sind and all quarters raged like hornets in heat and' 
heads were cast upon the battle-field like balls. And wherever 
the elephants came into the engagement, the Moslem army with 
swords and spears cut their throats and trunks. When the Sul- 
tan saw him (his lieutenant Abdulla Tai) in destress, he sent 
some stars from his special guard and the flame of battle blazed 
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in this way until it was quenched by the water of victory. And 
at one blast of the good fortue of Mahmud all their affairs were 
scattered like dust. And they made prizes of their property and 
elephants. Thus this territory became exalted amongst the extent 
of lihm and this victory was entered in the register of 
expeditions.** 

From this description it may be inferred that Trilochanapala 
made a third attempt to collect the forces of many Hindu States 
for his final fight with Mahmud; and a stubborn and terrible 
battle was fought which was gained by the Mahoinedans through 
Mahmud's good fortune and the bravery of his bodyguard. This 
battle was fought in 404 H. or 1014 according to Elliot who 
quotes Utbi himself for this date though, as above stated, in some 
copies the year 400 H. is given, and other historians also give the 
same date. The place where this battle was fought is also in 
dispute. Utbi mentions, in the heading of his chapter, Nardin; 
others call the place Ninduna. It is suggested by some that the 
battle was fought near the mountains of Jud and the hill of 
Balnath overhanging the Jhelum. Elliot, however, thinks that 
the pass referred to by Utbi is the Margalla pass ( Elliot II p. 
451). Elliot gives the following further account of the battle 
from a fuller description of it by Nizamuddin Ahmad: — 

“In 404 H. the Sultan marched his army against the fort of 
Ninduna, situated in the mountain of Balnath. Puru-Jaipal left 
veteran troops for its protection while he himself passed into one 
of the valleys of Kashmir. Having taken the fort by mining 
and other operations, the Sultan went against Puru-Jaipal 
but he fied further. The Sultan obtained great spoil and 
many slaves. Having converted many infidels and spread 
Islam, the Sultan returned to Ghazni.” Elliot thinks that the 
chief who fought at Ninduna was Bhima, son of Jaipal. In 
fact he refers to Utbi for this name given as Nidar Bhim We 
do not find that name in the translation we have used of Utbi. 
Possibly there are variations in the available copies of Utbi. 
But strangely enough Elliot does not go on to explain who Puru 
Jaipal was. We plainly see here a misreading of the name 
Trilochanapala who was the king at this time and that name 
may easily be read in Persian or Arabic as Puru Jaipal. Jaipal 
and even Anandapala were already dead and Trilochanapala 
was on the throne of the Shahis in the Panjab. His son was 
Bhima and it is probable that Trilochanapala retired into 
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Kashmir leaving his fearless son(Nidar Bhim) to tight this 
battle. The battle was lost and the further account of Utbi may 
be construed as showing that the Panjab or at least its largest 
part was annexed to the kingdom of Ghazni. As Al-Beruni has 
stated that TrilochanapSla died after this date, having lived upto 
1021, the other account may also be accepted and it may be 
believed that he and even Bhima escaped into Kashmir and for 
about seven years more reigned in the hilly submontane districts 
of the Panjab at the bsiso of the Himalayas. 

But Stein the editor of the Rajatarangini thinks that the 
important battle fought between Trilochanapala and Mahmud on 
the Tausi river which falls into the Jhelum from the west in the 
Huzara District which is conterminous with Kashmir and so 
vividly described by Kalhana in that history of Kashmir was 
fought at this time ( 404 H. or 1013 ). In this battle Trilochana- 
pala was assi.sted by a strong contingent from Kashmir under 
Tunga. Trilochanapala advised him to tight a cautious battle 
with the wily Turks by taking the support of the hills. But 
Mahmud used his usual stratagem, and sent a contingent beyond 
the Tausi river which being attacked and defeated by Tunga fled 
back across the river. Tunga was emboldened and came into the 
open and joined battle with Mahmud* (Raj. VII 41). The 
battle was hotly contested, many Kashmir officers fell in battle 
and Trilochanapala himself performed deeds of valour. The 
cause of the Hindus was, how’ever, destined to be lost and Mahmud 
was victorious. Trilochanapala escaped into Kashmir never to 
return. And Kalhna utters a painful lamentation here over the 
final destruction of the Shahi kingdom of Kabul which we have 
already quoted in our first volume. If we reconcile this account 
with the statement of Al-Beruni that Trilochanapala ruled till 
1021 and Bhima ruled for five years after him, we have either to 
postpone this battle to 1021 A.;D.or to believe that Trilochanapala 
lived and ruled till 1021 some other insignificant portion of the 
hilly submontane part of the Panjab or went to Kanauj and there 
again fought with Mahmud. 

Lastly, it would be interesting to note that the Jhelum 
Gazetteer identifies Ninduna with Nandana a hill fort in the Salt 
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Range where there are some remains of ancient buildings belong- 
ing to Kashmir rule. At page 62 it states that the district was 
once in the possession of Kashmir and then went under the 
Shahis of Kabul, “Anandapala and Jaipal described by Mahome- 
dan historians as kings of Lahore being really Shahi kings of 
Kabul.” But when the Gazetteer quotes Firishta as placing the 
capture of Nandana in 1008, it may be noted that this is very 
probably a mistake, the year 400 being a misprint for 404 H. 
The conversion of the Rajputs of the Salt Range dates according 
to the Gazetteer from the days of Shihabuddin Ghori, “Though 
it may be that Rajputs and Jats and others were forcibly convert- 
ed by Mahmud, yet they must have returned to Hinduism as soon 
AS his back was turned.” But we have to remember that this 
district remained in the possession of Mahmud and his successors 
at Ghazni ever since this conquest. The Mahomedan Rajputs of 
the Salt Range, the Janjuas, are believed to be the most ancient 
inhabitants of the Panjab being descended from* Anu the fifth 
son of Yayati and it is even thought that Jaipal of Lahore was 
himself a Janjua ( Jhelum Gazetteer ). 

Utbi relates that a stone was brought out of the temple the 
writing on which declared that the building was forty thousand 
years old. “What a folly” the Sultan observed “when the 
learned of the world have agreed that the world is itself not 
more than seven thousand years old ! ! !” Tons in the twentieth 
century, both the statement on the stone and its criticism appear 
equally absurd. Probably this was a very ancient inscription 
dating from the time of Asoka and the people in the neighbour- 
hood not knowing its exact date assigned it to a fabulous age. 
iN’andana in the Salt Range is undoubtedly an ancient place as 
its remains indicate. 

NOTE 1-THE FORT OF NANDANA. 

The Jbelum Gazetteer thus describes this fort ( pp. 46-47 ) ** Fourteen 
miles due east of Ohoa Saidan Shab, between the villages of Baganwala 
below and Ara above, the outer Salt Range] makes a remarkable dip. 
There is a steep rocky hill whioh has absolute command of the route across 
the range. There are extensive remains here of a temple, a fort and a 
large village. The temple is in ruins. It is like other temples in the range 
in the Kashmirian style ; but the platform on whioh It stands is of very 
great age and older than the temble. In later times a mosque was added 
olose to the temple and U also now in a ruinous state. In its oourt-yard 
Is a fragment of an insorlption oi the same period which is now too far 
gone to be legible. This fort was attacked by Mahmud of Gharni. a faot 
whioh has strangely enough hitherto escaped notice.'* 
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It may be added that Bhera which is about tirel^e miles distant from 
Nandana might have served as a third capital to AnandapSla when Wa- 
hind was lost. The present town of Bhera is on the east bank of the 
Jhelum, but we know * that the old town was on the west bank where 
mounds still show the ancient site and where ancient coins are still found. 
Bhera even now is, like Poona, a centre of learning, trade and art and the 
elite of the Panjab lawyers, engineers &o. come from Bhera. They are 
usually ^hatriyas by caste who have taken to civil professions. Bhera 
was also a centre of learned Brahmins as also of skilled artisans in wood, 
metal and cotton. In short Bbera exhibits all the marks of being a capital 
city, and lying as it does, midway between Lahore and Wahind may have 
served as a third capital to the Shahi kings. 


* The Imperial Qasetteer under Bhera etatee that the old town wan 
on the west bank of the Jhelum and was pHindered by Mahmud mm ate 
later by an army of Janghla. The new town was foiled in ISIS - A. IX. 
«^nd a moiqne whloh still exists and la now a terminal Railway matte. 


2I0TE 2-THE SHAHI KINGS WITH REVISED 
DATES AND THEIR COINS. 


We gave the probable dates of Shabi kings in Vol. I ( p. 201 ) and 
Vol. II ( p. 157 ) estimated on the usual average of 20 years per reign, 
going back from 1021 A o D. given by Al-Beruni as the last date of Trilo- 
ohanapSla's reign, as given here in the margin. It is necessary to reivse 

these dates from the detailed information 
JaipSl 960-980 available now in the writings of Utbi and 

AnandapSla 980-10CO other chroniclers. It is certain that JaipSl 

TrilochanapSla lCOC-1021. ruled till 1001 A. D. He may be taken to have 
ruled from 960 i. e. for forty years. We know 
that he burnt himself on a pyre both on account of his dishonour as of 
extreme old age. Wahind was taken possession of by Mahmud : and 
AnandapSla must have resided at Bbera the next city in the kingdom 
which was on the trade route from Wahind viz. Hazro and the Margalla 
pass and caravsna took the fruit of Kabul to Peshawar and Lahore and 
Multan via Bhera and took back Indian goods, cotton &o. to Kabul. 
An andpSla was killed in the battle of Nardin in 1G09 or 1010 A. D. and 
TrilochanapSla made his submission and accepted terms and ruled without 
molestation till 1014 A. D. In that year Mahmud again invaded India. and 
was confronted by Triloohanapala in the Margalla pass. He was defeated 
and be escaped into Kashmir. His son Nidar Bhim defended Nandana fort 
and the access to Bhera* He too fled and retired into Kashmir. Bhera was 
taken by Mahmud and plundered. TrilochanapSla ruled in some hilly part 
of the Fan jab near Kashmir till 1021. He was immediately pursued in 
1014 and was defeated in the battle of the Tau4i fought in that year or in 
1021. He then again escaped into Kashmir and thence to Kanauj. As 
stated in a subsequent chapter we, however, do not believe that Trilooha- 
napSla went to Kanauj, his mention there by later historians being a 
misreading for R3jyap8la. fie died as stated by Al-Beruni in 1021 probably 

in the battle on the Taul^i and Bbima died 
JaipSl 960-1001. five years later. Perhaps he went to KanauX 

AnandapSla 1001-1 OC 9. and died in the battle of the Rahib described 
TrilochanapSla 1009-1021, in a subsequent chapter. The emended dates 
BbimapSla last king of with the name of Bhima in addition would 

the Shahis 1021-1026), be as given in the margin. One prince of the 

family is spoken of as taking refuge with 

Bhoja of Malwa ( Sachau ). 

That these kings ruled from Kabul to Lahore is conceded by almost 
all historians. Sachau the translator of Al-Beruni writes in his preface to 
the letter’s India “When Al-Beruni wrote, the PSia dynasty which ruled 
Kabulistan and the Punjab had disappeared from the theatre of history 
and thoir dominions were in the firm grasp of Mahmud and his slave 
04 U;ars.'* This is incontestably proved by the fact that coins of these kings 
are {pnnd all over the Panjab. Thiia in the Gazetteer of the Ludhiana 
DUtrkt we read that poinsaf SiaaantadeTa who was king of Kabul and 
tba^FMjab are found in the nunmd of the dilapidated town of Sunet; no 
ooinaof Delhi kings or ofliaheaMdao kingfiare foncd. though coins of 
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ancient kings, Eushan and others, are also found which chows that Sunet 
was destroyed by Mahmud of Ghazni.*' 

Of the Shahi kings, SSmanta was a great king whose aooession is 
placed by Thomas in 935 ( but this is not certain, Elliot II p. 425 ) and he 
appears to have conquered the Panjab as his coins are plentifully found 
there. Coins of Bbima are also found though rarely in the Punjab, but 
they are plentifully found in Eabulistan. We have seen that he founded 
Bbimanagar below Kot Eangra. He was grandfather of DiddS the notori- 
ous queen oppressor of Eashmir. No coins of Jaipal have been, strangely 
enough, yet found ; but coins of AnandapSla are found in plenty in the 
Far jab and even in the northern parts of the Oangetio Duab : (ditto). No 
coins have been found of TrilochanapSla or BhimapSla who probably did 
not rule over any part of the Panjab. 

These rulers appear to have been Saivites from their coins which 
contain a figure of Nandi (Sivas* bule) but Bbima I seems to have been a 
Vaishpava as he is said in the TaranginI to have built a temple of Keshava 
in Kashmir as already noticed io Vol. I (p. 194). Vaish^avism appears to 
have been prevalent at this time in the Panjab as also in Kabulistan. 

Elliot mentions that the last king Bhima wrote a letter to Ghandrarai 
( of Bundelkhand ) advising him not to fight with Mahmud ; and quotes 
Ctbi as his authority (p. 427) extract from whose work is given at page 48 
( Elliot II). As already stated, different copies of the Yamini read differ- 
ently at certain places especially in giving names. The translation which 
we have used of the Yamini does not contain this name; and we have 
taken the advice given to Ghandrarai to retire as coming from BSjyapala 
of Kanauj which is more probable as Bhima oonld not have come so far 
south. But if he did, as his father TrilochanapSla is also rejpresented to 
have done, he must have then been an ally of Mahmud whose subordinate 
he had become. The mention of his unde being converted to Mahome- 
danism which we have in one copy also, seems to refer to one SsvakapSla 
( nabira nuptra-Jaipal i. e. a daughter's son of Jaipal ) who Lad accepted 
IslSm and who bad been appointed by Mahmud governor of Peshawar. 
Subsequently he revolted and Mahmued attacked him and he was eventual- 
ly killed. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE EXPEDITION TO THANESAR. 

We may pause here a little and see how the small kingdom 
of Ghazni had become an extensive empire by this time. It is 
sometimes urged that Mahmud merely undertook plundering 
expeditions without the object of annexing territories and 
solidifying a powerful state. This appears to be wrong from 
what we have of the expansion of Mahmud’s kingdom upto 
this time. He aoiiieved a conscious expansion of his territory 
and solidified his state by forcible conversion. In this he was 
actuated by religious zeal as well as by a correct appreciation 
of the essentials of a strong state. He first secured Khorasan 
and other provinces immediately to the west of his kingdom 
over which even in the da3rs of Samani supremacy Sabuktagin 
had ruled. He next turned his attention to the East. The pro- 
vinces of Jalalabad and Kabul (Lamghanat) were abeady annex- 
ed and forcibly converted to Mahomedanism. Mahmud first 
secured the Bannu district of the present K W. Frontier pro- 
vince which was an :^ncient tract of the Hindus and was 
clearly in possession of the Shahis of Kabul. There are exten- 
sive mounds near Bannu which show that this district said to 
be settled first by Bharata, brother of Rama ( vide Ramayana 
Uttarakanda), was in the possession of the Kabul Shahis. “In 
these mounds coins are found plentifully not only of Azij and 
VSsudeva of Indo-Bactrian period but also of the last Brahmin 
kingly line of Kabul”; but they contain no coins of any Mahome- 
dan kind’s showing that the city was destroyed by Mahmud. 
The old road to Hindustan from Ghazni was via modern Bannu 
and tile Kurrum and it fell into disuse when the Khyber 
pass was opened ( Bannu Gazetteer ). This] district was, it 
seems, seized by Mahmud first and the people forcibly conver- 
ted in order to enable him to pass over to India easily. Mah- 
mud annexed the Peshawar District next, capturing Wahind 
after the signal defeat of Jaipal in the plain of Peshawar. 
Wahind was the capital of the Kabul kingdom and was also 
on the then second route to India, being a little 'above the 
junction of the Kabul river with the Indus. The basins of the 
two rivers Kramu and Kubha ( Kurrum and Kabul ) well-known 
even in the Rigveda and situate in the first home of 'the Yedic 
Axyans, were thus in the hands of Mahmud and' 'were now 
Mahomedan landa Mahmud hereafter extended j-his kingdom 
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westward by reducing the more distant provinces of the S^amani 
empire and also eastward by first acquiring Multan which was 
already a Mahomedan State as also by annexing the kingdom 
of Bhatia which, as shown before, lay to the Southwest of 
Multan and between the Indus and the Jheluiu. Finally he 
annexed the Panjab, the remaining province of the Kabul Shahis. 
He did not, for reasons which we will explain later on, apply to 
this province the process of forcible conversion though probably 
even here he appears to have converted many people. Thus 
the extension of the empire upto this point was by the gradual 
absorption of neighbouring provinces just in the same manner 
as the British empire gradually extended from Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras by the gradual absorption of neighbouring provinces. 
We see Bengal first acquired by the British, then Bihar, then the 
TJ. P. and finally the Panjab by defeating the Sikhs. The process 
was here as with Mahmud the same, viz. first subjection with 
retention of previous powers as payers of tribute and then total 
absorption. Having thus extended his rule over the Panjab, 
Mahmud next turned his attention to the conquest and the 
plundering of the provinces further east. And the first kingdom 
which naturally he would attack was the kingdom of Thanesar 
which was immediately to the southeast of the Panjab. 

That there was a kingdom at Thanesar is probable, as Al- 
Beruni mentions Thanesar in his geographical chapter. (Strange- 
ly enough he mentions Thanesar once between the Jumna and 
the Ganges and again in the place where it should properly 
come; probably the first name has to be corrected). There was 
also a famous deity at Thanesar and there is one even now. 
Mahomedan later writers name it Jugsom, a word which 
cannot be reduced to its Sanskrit equivalent. Here was the 
ancient kingdom of Pratapavardhana, father of Harsha the last 
Buddhist emperor of Northern India. Mahmud is said to have 
undertaken this expedition against Thanesar to take possession 
of some celebrated elephants which Utbi calls by the name of 
SilmAn, while later writers call them Moslem, as they bent 
down, in prayer as it were, like Mahomedans, in jenuflexion. 
Probably all the motives for Mahmud's expeditions were pre- 
sent viz: desire of obtaining plunder, of breaking a famous idol 
and of subjugating an adjacent kingdom. Utbi describes this 
expedition as follows ( p. 394-5 ): “Accordingly the Sultan 
marched towards Thanesar with an army educated in the cham- 
ber of the sacred war and passed a desert so dreadful that a bird 
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would not fly over its atmosphere. But providence granted aid 
and they came to that place. Before them they found a running 
stream full of water, lofty mountains and ground full of impra- 
cticable stones. The enemy retired into the mountairts. The 
Sultan crossed the river by two fords and attack the enemy r.nd 
( by evening ) scattered them among the roc^. And as for the 
stamping elephants which constituted their confidence they left 
them on the spot. The Sultan’s elephants went after them and 
brought them to the Sultan’s halting place. The army shed so 
much blood that the water of the river became undrinkable.” 

The above account is simple and indicates that there was 
a stubborn fight with some chief not mentioned and that the 
elephants for which Mahmud principally came were secured 
There is no mention of an idol being broken, but Utbi in the 
beginning mentions idol-breaking as one of the objects of Mah- 
mud. The identification of Thanesar becomes doubtful owing 
to the difficulty of arriving at a stream after marching through 
a desert which does not fit in with the actual position of Thane- 
sar ( Elliot Vol. II, 452 ). But we must remember that Utbi 
does not write from personal knowledge and is always hyper- 
bolical in his descriptions. There is the river Sarasvati near 
Thanesar and the Karnal District Gazetteer, in describing its 
physical aspects, states that there are hilly tracts to the north 
of Thanesar from which torrential rivers come such as the 
SarasvaH ( p. 1 ). The battle may not have been fought in the 
immediate vicinity of Thanesar but at some d ji^^t anc e . The 
battle is rightly placed in 1014 A. D., as the Gazetteer also does, 
a year after the annexation of the Panjab and Mahmud may 
have come upon Thanesar suddenly through the desert via 
Multan. The whole of the Panjab was now under him and he 
could take any route he liked. He had visited Multan ere this 
a second tune and punished the Mahomedans there for again 
relapsing into the Karmatian heresy. 

The account given by Pirishta of this ezpendition is, we 
think, wholly imaginary. Pirishta places this event in 402 H. 

( 1011 A. D. ) and relates that £nandap«la on learning Mahnad’s 
intention to attack Thanesar and desecrate the famous idol 4 hme 
named Jagsom, although he was subordinate to Mahmud. siAinit- 
ted a reigw ctfiil protest. But Mahmud refussd saying that.tho 
foUowsis of tta roligion of Mahomet 
ihwwafan At -rmrfl *n Iwawn The Arih tf 
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Delhi {hereupon called upon {he Hindus of {he whole of India {o 
come {ogettier to defend {he idol of Thanesar. Bu{ Mahmud 
a{{aoked Thanesar before {he Hindus could assemble. Af{er 
oap{nriiig Thanesar, Mahmud wished to march on Delhi; his 
nobles {old him that he could not safely do it till he had conquer- 
ed and annexed the Fanjab behind him. All this is pure imagina- 
tion as Delhi was not then in such a leading position as to appeal 
to the Hindus of the whole of India. It was, if it had come into 
existence, an insignificant subordinate kingdom. The expedition 
again according to Utbi took place after the reduction of the 
Panjab to the position of an annexed province at the battle of 
Nazin (Nandana) and when Anandapala was already dead. 
Firishta by ante-dating this event has given this imaginary 
glowing account Even Elli(A rightly says here, though he 
restricts his remark to Delhi only, “ There is nothing in the 
Yamini to warrant the reference to Delhi; the existence of which 
is nowhere alluded to by contemporary writers.” ( Al-Beruni, as 
already stated, does not even mention Delhi in his geographica 
chapter). " The frequent mention by Firishta of Delhi and its 
Baja in connection with the Ghazni kings does not rest on solid 
foundation.” ( p. 454 ). The fact is that writers coming four or 
five centuries later cannot divest themselves of their surround- 
ings and must bring in Delhi which was so famous in their daysl 
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THE SACK OF MATHURA. 

The last expedition convinced Mahmud that it was possible to 
extend his raids into Mid-India where the city of Mathura famed 
for its temples and their riches was situate. He had also a cause 
of quarrel with the Pratih&ra. Emperor of Northern India, Bajya- 
pala, as he had twice assisted the kings of the Fanjab in their 
fights wilfa him. But he took time before he undertook this distant 
expedition and made due preparations. He wished to secure his 
rear and there were troubles in his western provinces. Utbi has 
related flieih in his history with fullness. He mentions also a 
change of vixiers at Ghazni The government at Ghazni was an 
ordered one and Mahmud exercised strict control over the gover- 
nors of provinces. Ehorasan was the centre of learning in those 
days and learned men from there were appointed to high offices. 
The language of the learned was Persian, but the new vizier who 
was himself a poet and a man of learning ordered all documents 
to be drawn up in Arabic. Ilekkhan king of Turks died about 
this time and he was succeeded by his brother. While Mahmud 
was attacking and subduing idolaters in Hindustan, the idolators 
of Chin and Mongolia came down upon the Mahomedan Turks of 
Kaabgar with a force of one hundred thousand men. This was 
a precnrsor of tiiose dreadful inroads of the Moguls under Chan- 
gisklian whidi devastated Asia two centuries later. Togankhan, 
brother of Hekkhan, sent for succour from all Mahomedan states 
to «WP0se this formidable invasion and probably Mahmud sent a 
contingent A fierce battle was fought and the idolators of Chin 
like ihe iddUfans of Hind were defeated and almost annihilated. 
Mahmnd continued his previous friendly relations with the Turks 
under ToganUian and cemented them further by marrying a 
daughter of Ilekkhan to his son Masa’ud, whom he appointed 
governor of Balkh. 

UtM also describes how Mahmud by his zeal tat religion 
had become renowned and " by bis intelligence had even come 
to be consideted a guide in expounding the law ” and watched 
that the ordained statutes should be kept pure from the dust 
of innovation.*’ The sultan conunissioned spies to discover 
lieretioi and their places of meetings. They were brought from 
ffiflhrant places and cities to the court and impaled on trees or 
Ironed. And the venerable Abu Bakar, a religious noblwnan. 
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coincided in opinion with the Sultan. Utbi further relates how 
a certain Tahirti who claimed to be a Sa3ryad and an emissary 
from the king and Khalifa of Egypt with letters and robes was 
proceeding to Ghazni but was stopped by order of Mahmud 
at Herat and conveyed back to Nishapur, capital of Khorasan 
and there tried for heresy and finally executed with the consent 
of Kadir Billah the Khalifa of Baghdad, Mahmud sternly 
suppressed heresy as well as the schism of Khilafat throughout 
his extensive dominions and thus acquired fame throughout the 
Mahomedan world (p. 444). It is no wonder that zealous 
soldiers collected at Ghazni to take part in his religious wars 
against infidels which by the destruction of idols and acquisi- 
tion of plunder secured advantage in the next as well as in this 
world. 

Having conquered Khawarism which had meantime rebelled 
and having annexed that land to his other kingdoms, “the Sultan 
thought he would undertake a third sacred conquest and he 
arrived at Boat and examined the accounts of collectors. The 
conquest of Hindu territories so as to become the territory of 
Islam were overfiowing and “the veil of infidelity remained 
nowhere except in Kashmir.” “ Nearly twenty thousand men 
had come from the plains of Mawarannabar ( beyond the Oxus ) 
through zeal for Islam. They excited the purpose of the Sultan 
and he desired to proceed with those troops to Kanauj. This was 
a country quite unknown to foreign kingdoms.” 

Utbi thus describes the march to Kanauj and the fight near 
Mathura “From the rivers Jihun (Sind) and Jhelum and 
Chand he went straight to Tibet. And wherever he came, envoys 
came to meet hiin, offering submission and allegiance. And 
when he arrived near Kashmir, Habali son of Shasin, general of 
the army of Kashmir joined his service. As he was told that 
there was no room for any one who had not accepted Islam, he 
took his position with robbers ( skirmishers ) and went before the 
tro(^. The army passed valley after valley and every night 
before the crowing of the cook the sound of fife and drum arose 
( vide description of the march of Haisha by B&pa Vol. I p. 143 X 
On the 29th of Rt^b in 409 H. ( 1018 ) they left the Jumna 
behind and came to the castle of Barm ( Baran ) in the country 
of Harun ; the king was the greatest of the sovereigns of India 
but when he saw the army sea, he came down with about 10,000 
men and accepted Islam. From hence they came to the fop> 
tress of Kaljand who had immense riches, strong cavalry and 
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gmiid tony. He arranged his army, his cavalry and his elephants 
and waited for the approach of the Saltan in a wood into whose 
intricacies a ray of the sun could not penetrate end from whose 
leaVeiB and branches a needle would not reach the ground. The 
Snltan commanded his advanced gua^ to force themselves into 
the midst of the forest. They found a road from the upper 
castle and when the green sea struck out “ Allah Akbar” they 
stood firm for a time and made charges from their position. At 
length it became known that all events are in the grasp of 
destiny and the well-formed scimitar, though its force may 
he extreme and its edge sharp, is but a vassal to file decree of f ate> 
if it penetrate to the Moslem blood. The despicable ones threw 
themselves into the river in order fiiat the current mij^t be the 
means of their preservation, but some came to the sword and 
some were drowned. Five thoUmnd perished and Ealjand drew 
his dagger, killed his wife and ripping himself up went to hell. 
Of their wealth 185 heads of elephants and other plunder came 
to the Sultan. In the city there was a place of worship of the 
Indian people, and when he came to that place he saw a city of 
wonderful fabric and conception, so that one might say this is 
a building of paradise.” 

A !^m this poetical but concise account of the secretary 
of Mahmud who was probably in Ghaani, we can determine the 
course of the expedition: by the help of other infonnation. Mah- 
mud marched with an army of about one lakh of men of whom 
20,000 were irregular amateur Turkidi Boldiers from beyond the 
Oxua But he kept strict discipline on the march, as a great 
commander does, rising in the early morning and marching 
tkrcughout the &y. For he had to surprise the enemy by the 
celerity of his movement. He marched along the foot of the 
Himalayas in order probably to avoid crossing big rivers lower 
down. And on the way, every castle must have submitted to, or 
been conquered by, such a formidable force. He did not allow 
Hindus, in the name of submission, to join his army and create a 
discordant treachefous element and he asked the Kashmir con- 
tingent to march ahead. (It is difficult to imagine that Kashmii 
could have really sent one and we will speak about this later 
on). Having crossed Um Jumna, on the 80th of Bajiab or in 
December 1018 he 'matched soufliwaids without cioieing the 
Qaaim through Antarbed, asKanauj was on the vwri; hank of 
tjha Hvar and as he did not whdx to ‘l^iaqe that river before him 
as an obstaele in attacking Kananj. Hiatonlly he was opposed 
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here and there by feudatory Rajput chiefs, but generally they 
submitted as the king of Baran did. Baran is undoubtedly the 
modern Bulandshahar ; it is an ancient town sometimes identified 
with the VSranavata of the MahabhErata and ancient coins 
of the second century B. C. of Saka satraps and Ku^ans have 
been found there as also a copper-plate belonging to the Gupta 
period. There was a feudatory king probably belonging to the 
Dor Rajput clan and his name was Haradatta ( which was read 
as Harun in Persian ). A copper-plate belonging to this line of 
kings dated 1096 A. D. has been found here, giving the genealogy 
of this line and in it Haradatta is the 7th king and he submitted 
to Mahmud (Bulandshahar Gazetteer). Probably his conver- 
sion with ten thousand of his followers is an hyperbole of Utbi. 
Marching southwards, Mahmud was opposed near Mathura by 
one Kaljand with a considerable force and this Kiilachaudra 
fearlessly and stubbornly fought with the vast army of Mahmud. 
He was most probably a general of, and a feudatory chieftain 
under, the Pratihara emperor Rajyapala of Kanauj. 

Mathura the most sacred city of the Hindus, especially the 
Vaishnavas, was in the heart of the empire of Kanauj and the 
Pratihara emperorf^ were often devotees of Vishuu. Mathura 
had been founded by Satrughna, a brother of Rama and it was 
the birth-place of Srikrishna. Mathura was sacred to the 
Buddhists also and during the Hindu period its importance still 
more increased. The superb temples built there and the immense 
treasures accumulated therein cpuld not be given up to the idol- 
breaker and plunderer without a struggle and Rajyapala though 
unwilling to sacrifice himself must have sent a strong force to 
oppose Mahmud. The battle is said to have been fought in a 
wood; and the place has been idencified with the village of 
Mahaban on the maps. And there must have been then a great 
forest surrounding the place; for this is the place where Nanda 
lived and reared Srikrishna in a forest, which long remained 
uncut down to recent times. The place is about six miles from 
Mathura and Shahajahan is recorded to have killed tigers in the 
jungle (Mathura Gazetteer). There is a small hill and a fort 
there and Kulachandra may even have been the hereditary 
protector of this Mahaban which is also a sacred place. He 
fought stubbornly with his infantry, cavalry and elephants and 
Utbi as usual attributes the success of Mahmud to the dictates 
of fate. Mahmud had no doubt come with an irresistible fc?rce, 
but it may be related to the credit of the Hindus that they did 
10 
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not deliver their sacred city to plunder and devastation without 
making a frantic effort to save it. Kulachandra in the usual 
Bajput fashion when unable to avert his fate killed his wife first 
and himself thereafter. The almost superhuman grandeur of the 
city of Mathura and the immense booty which Mahmud un- 
doubtedly got in its sack are thus described by Utbi. 

**They had built one thousand castles which they had made 
idol-temples and in the midst of the city they had built a temple 
higher than all, to delineate the beauty and decoration of which 
the pens of all writers and the pencils of all painters would 
be powerless. In the memoir which the Sultan wrote of this 
journey he thus declares that if any one should undertake to 
build a fabric like that, he would expend thereon one hundred 
thousand packets of a thousand dinars and would not complete 
it in two hundred years with the assistance of the most ing- 
enious masters. And among the mass of idols there were 
five idols made of pure gold of the height of five cubits; and one 
had a jacinth arranged on it which the Sultan would have 
bought in the bazar gladly for fifty thousand dinars; and an- 
other had a sapphire of azure water of one solid piece weighing 
four hundred misftd/s. From the feet of "that idol they got 400 
miskals weight of gold. Of silver the idols were so many 
that they who estimated their weights took a long time in 
weighing them. They devastated all that city and the Sultan 
passed therefrom towards Kanauj, leaving the greater part of his 
army there.” 

Such is the account, painful to a Hindu, of the sack of 
Mathura by Mahmud in the declining days of the Imperial 
Fratih&ra kings of Kanauj. Wealth always has passed from the 
weak to the strong and one is reminded here of the sack of Borne 
by Alaric in the declining days of. the Roman Empire so graphi- 
cally described by Gibbon ” Eleven hundred and sixty years af- 
ter the foundation of the Imperial city which had subdued and 
civilized a considerable part of mankind, it was delivered to the 
licentious fury of the tribes of Germany and Scythia. The recent- 
ly converted Goth spared the Vatican and many Christians found 
asylum there ; but a cruel slaughter was made of the Bomans ; 
gold and jewels were removed and the palaces of Rome were 
stripped of their splendid furniture. Many a statue was melted 
for its precious material and many a vase was shivered into 
fragments by the stroke of a battle-axe. It is not easy j;o compute 
the multitude who from a honourable position and pi^osperous 
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fortune were suddenly reduced to the miserable position of cap- 
tivea Fugitives from Borne filled the provinces and this awfnl 
catastrophe of Borne filled the astonished empire with grief and 
terror.” 



CHAPTER Xm 
THE FALL OF KANAUJ. 

Orief and terror must have seised the Emperor of Northern 
India and R&jyap&la, like Honorarius the emperor of Rome, fled 
and was neither in Mathura nor in Eanauj but was already in 
Bari beyond the Ganges, a place not yet identified. Mahmud 
must have heard all this through his informers. He, however, 
took care to take an augury on the Koran and pursued Rftjyapdla 
beyond the Ganges with a small force that he may be tempted to 
come to a fight. Utbi rightly describes him as the chief of the 
kings of India and says that all kings bent their necks to him 
and acknowledged his power and dignity. The name of this 
king, we now know, was R&jyap&la a word which might be read 
in Persian as Raja Jaipal or Haipal and Elliot in the absence of 
the ^igraphic evidence we now possess, it is no wonder, identi- 
fied him with Jaipal, king of Lahore who was already dead and 
who perhaps, he thought, was acknowledged king even in Mid- 
India. Later Mahomedan historians call him by various other 
names which are all absurd guesses and some have called him 
Kunvarp&la i. e. heir apparent of Jaipal. On the 8th of Shaban 
( January 1019, Elliot II p. 457 ) “ Mahmud reached Kanauj 
where a mountain rose before him and his army passed the 
Ganges to pursue the fugitive emperor. As the Sultan did not 
probably come at him, he ( returned and ) reduced the seven for- 
tresses of Eanauj placed on the margin bf the water of the 
Ganges" ( Utbi p. 457 ). “ Nearly 10,000 temples were built in 
these castles and the lying iodlators declared that the fabrics 
were two or three hundred thousand years old.” Eanauj is an 
ancient town supposed to be ruled by the Vedic king Eusika 
father of Yi&v&mitra and its sacredness was as great as that of 
Mathura. It was a flourishing city at this time and its grandeur 
had begun in the days of Harsha four hundred years before. It 
was already a vast city in his days as recorded by Hiuen Tsang 
whose description of it we have quoted in Vol. I ( p. 28 ). The 
greater number of the people had left the place and the Sultan, 
took the forts in one day and plundered them. Eanauj appears, 
however, to have been not as grand as Mathura. The glowing 
description given by Mahmud is sometimes wrongly transferred 
to Eanauj but from Utbi it is clear that it belongs in reality to 
Mathura. Mahmud is not clearly stated to have destnyed the 
temples here as at Mathura. 
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"The Sultan thenoe turned to Manj a fortified place of the 
Brahmins” and they for a time resisted him but finding xesist- 
snoe unavailable ‘‘they threw themselves down from the castle 
while some killed themselves with darts and the edge of swoc^” 
What place this was has again not been ascertained. It must have 
been a place lower down on the Ganges and said to be in the 
present Etawa District. From hence the Sultan came to the for* 
tress of ' Aster ’ held by Jandbal the Violent. “This fortress was 
situated in the midst of a forest upon an eminence and deep 
moats were drawn around it." This place is identified with Asni 
now a village on the western bank of the Ganges in the Fatehpur 
district where ther^ is even now a strong fort on the Ganges. Its 
chief was probably subordinate to Eanauj and likely to give 
trouble. Having subdued this chief, Mahmud directed his course 
towards Chandrar&i who was the owner of a very strong fortress.” 
This was of course the Ohandel king, the owner of the almost im- 
pregnable fort of Kalanjar, who was an independent king, as 
even Utbi relates that “ he had never owned submission to any 
one and knew nothing but boasting and pride.” ( p. 450 ). 

Utbi mentions here a quarrel between Jandbal the Viblenir 
(perhaps a chief belonging to the ancient Gautama clan which 
even now inhabits the Fatehpur District-Fatehpur Gazetteer — or 
a Seng&r chief whose descendants are now on the soi^th of the 
Jumna and known as the Maharajas of Jagmanpur in ^ Jalaun 
District) and Chandrarai, which cannot be well understood and 
in the midst of this quarrel Mahmud came upon Chandrarai who 
" depending upon the repelling power of his forts and his numer- 
ous army determined to oppose the Sultan. But Haibal advised 
him not to fight and he retired with his army and treasures into 
a mountain.” Utbi attributes this advice of Haibal to the 
treacherous motive of taking possession of the fort ( probably 
Ealpi ) of Chandrarai himself when the Sultan had defeated him ; 
but “the Sultan without stopping to reduce the fort pnnmed 
Chandrarai into his place of retirement for three successive days 
and killed many men and seized their arms and accoutranents. 
They took some elephants by force and others came willingly 
whom they gave the name of EhudSdad or God-given. They 
obtained from the treasure of Chandrarai three thousand packets 
of gpld, silver and jewels and s^hires and so great .an abundance 
of,i|laves that the ]»iee of each did not exceed ten dirhanta The 
itnitan; returned to Ghazni and the renovrn of hia pcoff^aritr ex- 
caadadfreim the east to *tie west.” 
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This certainly was the most extended, the most fruitful and 
the most energetic expedition undertaken by Mahmud in which 
he came as far south as modern Gawnpore and Kalpi. Later 
Mahomedan historians and Firishta especially have made many 
incongruous statements and additions in consequence of their 
ignorance of the real history of the period and even of the geo- 
graphy of Antarbed. And European historians have been at 
pains to explain the movements of Mahmud by relying chiefly 
on Firishta. But as Elliot has pointed out all this arose from 
following Firishta too implicitly without referring to more ori- 
ginal and authentic sources ( p. 408 ). That principal source, is 
the Yamini of Utbi and we have given the above account from 
it. The real probable course of Mahmud after entering the 
Antarbed appears to be this:— he moved via Meerut and Baran 
south as far as Mahaban, then crossed the Jumna and plundered 
Mathura He then repassed the Jumna, arrived at EanaujV 
crossed the Ganges to frighten Rajyapala and returning todc 
Eanauj. Going south through Antarbed he defeated a powerful 
chief and crossing the Jumna again at Ealpi pursued Chandrarai 
into the mountains but not as far as Ealanjar. He recrossed the 
Jumna at Ealpi and returned as he had come through the Antar- 
bed. The same course is described in the history of Nizamuddin 
Ahmad, an extract from which is given by Elliot (Vol. II, p. 
46(1-1 ) in which Nizamuddin makes only a few alterations in 
what Utbi has stated. 

The real difficulty is in determining the names and actions 
of Hindu chiefs and we have already stated on the basis of 
epigraphic evidence now available which was not before Elliot 
that the king of Eanauj was the Pratihara emperor Rajyapala 
and the Chandrarai was the Ghandel king Ganda b^h of 
whom had assisted AnandapAla in his fight with Mahmud. 
Mahmud would certainly have not returned without giving a 
lesson to both. The advice which Haibal ( Rajyapala ) gave to 
Chandrarai appears to us to be a friendly advice and both 
escaped without being reduced to subjection. This must have 
troubled Mahmud and this is, in our view, the reason why he 
returned again next year as described by Utbi, Nizamuddin 
Ahmad and even Firishta. 

The year is not given by Utbi and Nizamuddin gives 400 
H while Firishta gives it as 412 which Elliot considers most 
probable. Nizamuddin states that when Mahmud heard that 
Raja Ganda had killed the Raja of Eanauj for having recog- 
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nised and submitted to the Sultan, he resolved to invade hia 
territory. But this event must have happened later and 
Nizamuddin is wrong in assigning this cause for this ezpedi* 
iion. For then there was no reason for attacking Eanauj and its 
chief Haibal and defeating him at the battle of the Bahib as 
Utbi and Nizamuddin both describe. Further we are not yet 
told by Utbi that Jaipal ( Rajyap§.l ) had submitted to the Sultan. 
He had fled to Bari and had not come to any fight with Mahmud. 
To completely subjugate him the next expedition was undertaken 
by Mahmud. And it appears that like Shivaji or any astute 
general, Mahmud did not inform even his army that he was 
proceeding against Bajyap&la. Utbi says that Mahmud set out 
with the avowed intention of punishing the Afghan robbers who 
from their mountain fastnesses troubled caravans. Having done 
this Mahmud suddenly turned towards Hindustan ** passed the 
desert and left behind fords and passages of rivers, ravaged the 
country as he passed and arrived at the river Rahib ( not identi- 
fied ) whose whirlpools could carry away horsemen. Here in a 
fitting place Jaipal (Rajyapllla) had halted and would not 
permit any one to pass the water. The Sultan ordered hides to 
be inflated and eight men at night threw themselves into water. 
And RajyapUa sent five elephants and a body of men to oppose 
them but they held on and pierced those elephants ^through 
and through with arrows and bore the men to the ground. And 
the Sultan encouraged every one to swim saying “we ought to 
endure the toil of a day for the rest of a whole life.” And men 
holding horses’ manes swam over. We are reminded here of a 
similar feat accomplished by Govind III, when he attacked 
Kanauj itself, described in Volume II (|p. 166 ). And they killed 
many men and brought seventy elephants to the Sultan’s yoke 
by compulsion. The infidels fled leaving their treasures as 
booty. The Sultan had taken augury from the Koran and the 
promise was fulfilled and “the Sultan was raised on the effec- 
tual settlement of the seat of justice and felt assured of extended 
prosperity and empire.” Here ends Utbi’s account of this ex- 
pedition and even here Utbi does not mention that R^jyapala 
submitted and even that Mahmud returned to Ghazni. It, how- 
ever, seems that Mahmud did not retire without obtaining a 
formal submission from Rajyap&la who, as we shall have to 
state later on, must have promised to pay a yearly tribute to the 
Sultan. Thus fell the empire of Kanauj, though the Pratihftra 
line of its kings for a time continued to rule, as stated elsewhere^ 
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till it was supplanted by the G&hadav^las under Chandra. Other 
historians bring in here Puru Jaipal. Nizamuddin mentions 
him and states that he opposed the crossing of the Jumna by 
Mahmud. Firishta mentions him as the grandson of Jaipal, Raja 
of the Pan jab. Jumna is of course wrongly substituted for the 
Eahib which inay have been the Ghaggar or some other river in 
Oudh in which province Bari is placed by Al-Beruni. We know 
that Oudh was directly under Kanauj and it may be possible, as 
Elliot has surmised, that Trilochanapala after his defeat on the 
confines of Elashmir at the battle of the TauSi may have taken 
refuge with Rajyapilla king of Kanauj. Al>Beruni states that 
Trilochanapal died in 1021 A. D. ( 412 H. ) and this battle on the 
Bahib may have been fought in that year and Trilochanapala 
must have fought bravely in this battle and ended his life on the 
battle-field on the east bank of the Rahib. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


EXPEDITION Against kalanjab 

From here onwards we lose the guidance of the account 
written by Utbi, a contemporary and secretary of 'Mahmud and 
have to rely on later historians orBakharkars who wrote two 
or three hundred years later. Why Utbi finishes his account 
here is inexplicable. There is not the smallest doubt that he 
lived upto the year 420 H and later for he mentions that in tyt 
year Eadhi Abdulla Said went on pilgrimage to Mecca and he 
also relates the controversies which raged between him and Abu 
Baker on his return. The translator of Utbi remarks in a foot* 
note here that if this year be correct Utbi must be taken to have 
lived longer than he is supposed to do ( p^ 474 }. Again Utbi 
states that Mahmud passed a long life and the translator again 
remarks in afoot-note that this expression would imply tW 
Utbi lived during a greater part of Mahmud’s life than is usually 
supposed ( p. 483 ). It is, therefore, a pussle why Utbi does not 
carry on his narrative down to the year 420 H or 1019 A. D. 
Probably he finishes hk account with the climax attained at this 
time ( 1020 A. D. ) by Mahmud's good fortune. His empire at 
tbfa moment was so extensive that it reached on the^nortb-West 
to the Osipian sea, including as it did Ehwarism and eveti 
Gkorgia, while on the south-east, it touched theSarsnti including 
the FAnjab and Thanessr. He had farther humbled and 
sobjeoted to a yearly tribute the emperor of Northern India, at 
the battle on the Bahib and perhaps he bad defeated and enteied 
into friendly relations with the king of the Turks beyond the 
Oxus. Be had finally obtained incalculable wealth from the 
raid on Matfanra and bnanj and human nature impelled him to 
expend it on a magnificent mosque at Ohasni, being incited 
thereto, perhaps, by the sight of the magnificent temple at Ma- 
thura “ which the beet architects ” he said ** could not have built 
in two hundred years.” He, therefore, at this time designed and 
reared a qplendid mcsque at Ohaani, the dd mosque there being 
built for a ■mullw number of people and at a time when Ghaxni 
had but a small territory. Utbi describes the building cf the 
grand Juma M— jid of Qhaani on which “ slaves from Hind 
and worked day and night and su p e ri nt en d en ts rkhly 

paid supervised fropnoMniing to evening. Trees were brought 
fitom Hind and Bind and usedonflieBaid worts; mighty stones 
tt 
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of marble, square end hexagonal, were brought from distant 
places. And they drew out the domed porticoes so perfectly 
spherical that the arch of the sky was but a myth in comparison.” 
They spared not the purest gold in their paintings and gilding, 
and crushed ,the body like idols and fastened them in the doors 
and walls. iTie Sultan commanded a closet to be constructed for 
his own use. “ He commanded the fabric to be square with ex- 
panding porches and interlacing curvatures." The pavement 
was made of white marble and on the sides of every court they 
delineated golden paintings shaded with lapis-lazuli. “Every 
one who saw this fabric took the finger of wonder into his mouth 
and said 'Oh thou who hast beheld the mosque of Damascus 
and are maddened thereby and profess that no building like that 
is possible’ come and see the mosque of Ghazni.” “In front 
there was an immense nave for great festivals and congregations 
in which six thousand servants might fulfil their duties.” “ And 
he built near the precincts a college and supplied it with valua- 
ble books and rare volumes of theology and to these pure walls 
of instruction professors and Imams and students directed their 
course; and from the endowments of the college they received 
daily maintenance and necessaries and a salary monthly or 
yearly was paid to them. And during the reign of the Sultan 
the extend of Ghazni exceeded ail cities in spacious buildings 
and solid edifices. And amongst other fabrics there were a 
thousand walled enclosures for elephants with their grooms, the 
suppliers of food etc. It was God who was the promoter of all 
this prosperity of the land.” ( p. 468-469 ). Utbi probably finishes 
his narrative with a further description of the Sultan’s just rule 
and the rule of his younger brother in Ehorasan where he was 
appointed by Mahmud but unfortunately where he died young. 
It is probably at this climax that Utbi ends his account which 
doss not seem to have an abrupt end. But we at this time are 
unfortunately deprived of a reliable account of the subsequent 
doings of this great sovereign. Elliot mentions the battle of 
the Bahib as the thirteenth expedition and enumerates four more 
expeditions thereafter on the authority of Nizamuddin and 
Firishta. These do not mention their own authorities, yet it is 
probable that they had some reliable sources of information for 
their narrative, though we find that owing to distance of time 
and ignorance of localities they make many wrong statements. 
Utbi mentions state documents such as a register of expeditions 
and even memoirs written by Mahmud himself and it is 
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probable that other contemporary writers such as Baihaki whose 
works are not available to us, supplied them with information. 
It is not, therefore, possible that these later writers give us 
imaginary stories though we must accept their accounts with 
caution and try to tally them with information available 
from Indian ‘ epigraphic evidence. Thus the statement; of 
Nizamuddin that the Raja of Kanauj was killed by a Raia 
named Nanda for having submitted to the Sultan ( Elliot II 
p. 63 ), a statement made by him from some contemporary 
Mahomedan writer, is borne out and supported by Chadella and 
Kachhapaghata inscriptions. As will be related in Chandella 
history later on, a Chandella inscription states that Vidyadhara 
son of Ganda destroyed the king of Kanyakubja ( E. I I. p. 232 ) 
and that in this he was assisted by Bhoja and the Kalachuri 
king. This combined force was led by a Kachhapagh&ta king of 
Gwalior who was a feudatory of the Chandella king and another 
KachhapaghSta chieftain of Dubhkund ( in Gwalior territory ) by 
name Arjuna is said in an inscription to have actually, when 
engaged in the service of king Vidyadhara, by his arrows in 
a great battle cut through the neck of R&jyapala. This speaks 
volumes of the spirit of the Rajput kings of this time who did 
not like the action of Rajyayala in submitting to a foreign king 
the breaker of the idols of Mothura, and a combined army of 
Chandella, Faramara Kalachuri and Eachhapaghata kings 
attacked RajyapSla in Kanauj and killed him. Probably they 
returned without doing more and Trilochanap&la son of Rajya- 
pala succeeded him in due course at Kanauj. 

Though thus the account of Rajyapala being killed is true, 
it seems to us that Nizamuddin is wrong in placing this event 
before the expedition of Mahmud against Rai Jaipal ( Rajyapfila) 
and the battle of the Rahib described abovo and in misstating 
that the eight men who crossed the deep stream of the Rahib 
crossed the Jumna where further Furu Jaipal opposed Mahmud. 
Again, Nizamuddin states that the eight men advanced on Bari 
which is mentioned by no other writer (Elliot II p. 464). The 
advance and capture of Bari must be correct as we know from 
Al-Beruni that Rajyapala had made it his residence. It must 
have been after the battle on the Rahib that Rajyapala must 
have submitted and consented to the payment of a tribute. 
It was after this that Rajyapala must have been attacked by 
the Hindu confederacy led by the Chandella king and Mahmud 
on hearing of this must have thought it necessary to chastise 
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bcth ibe Ohandells and tiie Qwalior kings. Lastly Niramuddin 
twice leads Mahmud against the Chandella king once after 
the capture of Bari and again in what Elliot calls ttie 
teenth expedition viz. that against Gwalior and Ealanjar on 
tile authority of the same author. Utbi does not mention that 
Mahmud went against Chandrarai after the battle of the Bahib, 
for at that time B&jyapSla had not yet been killed. It seems 
probable that Chandrarai was only once attacked and not 
twice. 

Mahmud led in 1022 an expedition against Eirat, Nur, 
Lohkot and Lahore (reckoned as fourteenth by Elliot); the 
first two are identified with Swat and Bajaur where Hinduism 
still lingered and the people were worriiippers of the lion which 
Elliot thinks means Sskya Sinha or Buddha. But though this 
district was a staunch Buddhist district in the days of Hiuen 
Tsang yet, we think. Buddhism was dead in the tentii and 
eleventh centuries throughout these territories. The lion refers 
to the man-lion Avatara of Vishnu and we have shown in 
Volume I, that the worship of Narasinha was prevalent in the 
i*anjab, Multan, being known as Prahladapura or the city of 
PrahlSda, devotee of Narasinha. Mahmud conquered this terri- 
tory and converted the people to Mahomedanism. He then 
went to Lohkot the impregnable fortress of Kashmir and 
returned without effecting an entrance into that inaccessible 
country, after paying a visit to Lahore* which was now the 
capital of one of his Indian provinces. He must have learnt 
here of the events at Kanauj and determined to lead an expedi* 
tion against Gwalior and Ealanjar next autumn. 

In 404 H ( 1023 A. D. ) he led this expedition and he most 
not have crossed the Jumna at all as he had first to chastise 
the king of Gwalior. This king submitted without fighting and 
as he was merely a feudatory of Ealanjar. Mahmud did not wait 
here long but proceeded against Ganda, called Nanda wrongly 
by Mahomedan writers. Some European writers doubt tbs truth 
of this expedition and Elliot could not explain tiie inclusion 
of Gwalior in it ( Elliot H. p. 467 ); but when we know from in- 
BC^iitions that both Gwalimr and Ealanjar had togetiier attacked 
Bsjyap&la, we may.jiot only grant the necessity and truth of 
this expedition but see why Gwalior was first attacked and 


* IIUol II p. 464; thU eoetcedMs the sMteaient in the Itshere 
Oaaetteec that Mahmad did net rliit Lahore at aU whtoh ■aeaa iaotodifala. 
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humbled. Nizamuddin detaining'this expedition says thatMah-? 
mud again attacked Ealanjar which as we have seen is a 
repetition. In reality this was the first expedition against Chan- 
drarai of Ealanjar ( perhaps the second if we take into account 
the first invasions of Ealpi after Eanauj and Mathura were 
taken in 1018 A. D. ). Oanda at this time retired to Ealanjar 
which Mahmud invested. Nizamuddin writes that **this fort was 
unparalleled in the whole of Hindustan for strength. Nanda 
presented three hundred elephants and sued for peace.** **He 
also sent a few Hindi verses in praise of the Sultan which were 
shown to learned men of the country and court-poets who bes- 
towed high praise upon them ; the Sultan was pleased and 
sending some presents bestowed upon Nanda fifteen fortresses.** 
It seems that Mahmud was prudent enough not to waste his 
power upon the reduction of such fortresses as Ealanjar and 
Owalior, and contented himself with accepting their submission, 
and their non-interference with the king of Eanauj paying him 
a tribute. It is natural that Trilochanapala who had succeeded 
R&jyapala must have consented to pay a yearly tribute as 
covenanted by his father. 

NOTE:— It seems to us that Sir Vinoent Smith implicitly following 
Nizamuddin has given a different and probably mistaken aoooiidt of these 
events in his article on the Chandellas in Indian Antiquary ZXXVII 
( p. 142 ). He observes ** In the course of the 12th expedition in Jan. 1019 
RSjyapSla submitted and promised an indemnity of one million dirhams 
and thirty elephants. For this submission RSjyapSla was killed by Qanda*a 
son in May 1019. Mahmud invaded again and an ally of Oanda whose 
identity is obscured by the imperfection of the Persian alphabet but who 
was almost certainly TrilochanapSla, son of BSjyapSla. opposed Mahmud's 
passage of the Jumna but failed. Mahmud crossed the river and captured 
and sacked the town of Bari and then marched southwards to chastise 
Ganda in his own territory. He collected a force in accordance with the 
usual Hindu custom comprising 36,000 horse, 115000 foot and 640 elephants. 
The Sultan felt uneasy and reconnoitred the army from an eminence. In 
the night Ganda fled. The Sultan carefully attacked the deserted camp 
lest there might be a ruse and got immense booty. The cowardice and the 
Immense plunder again induced the Sultan to invade his territory via 
Gwalior in 1023 A. D. Mahmud invested Kalanjar. Ganda gave him 300 
elephants and immense presents and accepted back Ealanjar and IS forts 
from Mahmud. Notwithstanding the success gained so easily by Mahmud, 
the Chandel kingdom was not again attacked by Mahomedans until 180 
years had elapsed and Ganda's successors were left free to manage their 
own affairs.*’ This account is full of apparent incongmittea owing to 
Smith's following Nizamuddin implioity as stated above. Nizamuddin 
gives two expeditions against Kalanjar instead of one and places both 
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after the defeat and death of RSjyapSla at the hands of the Chandellae. 
In this case the second expedition beoomes an unnecessary expedition as 
undertaken merely for plunder and via Qwalior for no reason. Secondly, 
Qanda's running away at night when he had such an oTer whelming force 
is on the face of it unbelievable. Utbl never describes such scenes ; but 
later Mahomedan vriters are tempted to imagine such encounters wherein 
overwhelming forces are assigned to the Hindu king and he is shown to 
have run away without fighting. Even Utbi has described Ganda as an 
independent king full of pride and courage. This is a plainly imaginary 
scene invented by Nizamuddin. For even on his own showing, if this 
expedition had been undertaken by Mahmud to punish Kalanjar for killing 
BBjyapSla, there was no necessity to cross the Jumna and go against 
Nananj. It does not seem likely that TriloohanapSla would oppose Mah- 
mud to whom his father had submitted. Lastly Utbi does not relate that 
Mahmud went against Nanda after the battle of the Rahib where the eight 
men crossed the turbulent river in face of opposition as stated by Nizam- 
uddin himself. The proper explanation is that Nizamuddin is wrong in 
describing the march against Nanda at this time and also placing the event 
of the Raja of Kanauj being attacked and killed by Nanda before the 
battle of the Rahib. The course of events according to our view was this. 
In the 12th expedition against Kanauj ( 1019 ) Bs jyapsla did not submit 
but fled to Bari. In the 13th expedition Mahmud led an army against 
RSjyapBla and Bari and conquering him in the battle of the Rahib accepted 
his submission on condition of payment of tribute ( 1021 March ). In May 
Rijyaplla was attacked and killed by Nanda assisted by Qwalior which 
Mahmud learnt at Lahore in 1022 March and he led an expedition in 1022 
December against Gwalior and Kalanjar and exacted submission from both 
in Jan. 1023.. In this view Qanda does not appear, to be craven-hearted a 
he is made to appear. 



CHAPTER XV 


KXPKDinOK TO SOMNATH 

We now come to the crowning event in the idol-breakitig 
and plundering career of Mahmud, the expedition to Somnath. 
Somnath was famous then as a great Siva shrine described 
in detail in the Skanda Purana of the 9th century A. Da and 
also mentioned by Al-Beruni both as a sacred place and a 
resort of pirates. Mahmud certainly would think of attacking 
Somnath and plundering it of its fabulous riches- Unfortunate- 
ly we have no mention of this expedition, the highest achieve- 
ment of Mahmud, in the work of Utbi though he lived up to 420 
H { 1029 A. D. ) as stated before, i. & four years after this event. 
Hor does Rasbiduddin who wrote more than two centuries later 
mention the Somnath expedition, or Hamidulla Mustafi who 
followed him twenty years later ( E. II p. 430-431 ). The first 
description is found in Ibn Asir and later writers have only 
embellished his account ( ditto p. 468 ). And there is no mention 
whatever of this great calamity which overtook Gujarat in the 
palmy days of the Solankhi rulers whose account is fully 
given by many Gujarat Jain and Hindu chroniclers from the 
time of the founder MularUja who came to the throne of 
Anhilwad, as will be shown later on, in 961, sixteen yeai^ before 
Sabuktagin. We do not also find the slightest hint about this 
calamity in any inscription found upto this time. Under these 
circunuitances one is disposed to doubt whether this expedition 
was actually undertaken by Mahmud in distant Gujarat where 
he must have arrived after traversing a wide desert. Yet 
considering that Hindu writers would be loth to mention (his 
disaster to one of their greastest gods and kings and that writers 
though writing centuries after the event had certain Moslem 
accounts before them and are not likely to invent a wholly 
imaginary story, we give the account given by Ibn Asir from 
the extract from his work given in Elliot II ( p. 469 ). 

We may at the outset state that this account, exaggerated 
as it must be, still more increased in the marvellous element 
in later writers who added imaginary stories to it, chiefly from 
a desire to heighten the religious greatness of Mahmud. The 
story, for instance,— a story told by even Gibbon— that im- 
mense treasure was concealed within the idol of Somnath, toat 
Brahmins offered as ransmn several crores of rupees to Mahmud 
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which his generals advised him to accept and that Mahmud 
refused saying that he would like to be known on the judgment 
day as an idol-breaker and not as an idol-seller is a fabrication 
of some one, if not of Firishta himself. Wilson, as quoted 
by Elliot ( II p. 476 ) commenting on this embellishment of 
the story of Somnath, observed “The earlier Mahomedan writ- 
ers say nothing of the mutilation of the features of the idol, 
for in fact it had none; nor of treasure it contained which as 
it was solid, could not have been within it. Firishta invents the 
hidden treasure of rubies and pearls with quite as little war- 
rant”. This story is plainly absurd, as the linga of Somnath 
must have been a solid block of stone. Similarly the story 
that Mahmud was led into a waterless desert by a treacherous 
Hindu guide and that Mahmud eventually by prayer was able 
to find water, as also the story that Mahmud wished to ramain 
in Gujarat as it was a fertile country possessing gold mines but 
was induced to give up this idea on the representation of mini- 
sters that Khorasan was the country inherited from his father 
and the best for him to live in, are incredible. The story of 
Dabshilim, a recluse and a relative of the fugitive king, being 
entrusted with the government of the country when Mahmud 
retired from it is strange and unbelievable, though it has been 
suggested that he was an uncle of Bhima the reigning mon- 
arch of Gujarat at this time, who had indeed retired and who 
lived on the bank of the Sarasvatl as a recluse. 

Elliot has given extracts from many historians relating to 
this expedition which the curious reader may refer to, if 
necessary, but we do not think it necessary to summarise their 
accounts as they are mere , embellishments of the story first 
given by Ibn Asir which is itself an exaggerated account. We, 
however, give this account in short “The idol of Somnath was 
the greastet in India to which people came, especially on lunar 
eclipse nights. Souls of men went to this place, it was 
believed, when separated from the body. The temple was 
endowed with 10,000 villages«'( ? ). Water from the distant 
Ganges was daily brought with which the idol was washed. 
One thousand Brahmins performed the worship of the idol and 
introduced the visitors. Three hundred persons were engaged in 
shaving the heads and beards of the pilgrims. Three hundred 
women sang and danced at the gate of the temple. ^ ( Female 
singers and dancers, in ancient times, danced before Siva idols 
as described by Kalidasa in Meghaduta, a custom still prevail- 
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ing in Siva temples in tiie south, such as the Mangesa temple 
in Gk3a territory). It was believed thatSomnath was displeased 
with the idols of Hind for not opposing Mahmud who, when 
he heard this, resolved upon breaking the Somnath idol and 
proving to the Hindus that their gods were false and that they 
might embrace the true faith. 

So he left Ghazni with 30,000 horse, on the 10th of Shabi^n 
414 H (1023), besides volunteers and reached Multan in the 
middle of Ramjan. Taking water and corn on 30,000 camels 
he started for Anhilwad through the desert. The chief of 
that town Bhlma fled for safety to a fort ( named Kandana by 
later writers and probably Kanthad in Catch). Mahmud 
passed on to Somnath (it is not described anywhere that 
Anhilwad was captured and plundered ) through a desert He 
came to DabalwSrh, a place ten days journey from Somnath. 
The people stayed there believing that Somnath would destory 
Mahmud. But Mahmud took the place, plundered it and slaying 
the people marched on to Somnath. 

He arrived at Somnath on a Thursday in the middle of 
Zilkad, and beheld a strong fortress on the sea-shore washed by 
the waves. The people of the fort were on the walls laughing 
at the Moslems and telling them that their deity would destory 
them all. On Friday the Moslems advanced to theassa&lt and 
•the Hindus fled. The Moslems scaling the walls with ladders 
entered and a fearful slaughter ensued* A body of Hindus 
entered the temple, cast themselves on the ground before the idol 
and implored him to grant th^m victory. 

Next morning the battle was renewed and the Maho- 
medans drove the Hindus to the templa A dreadful slaughter 
fcook place at the gate of the templa Bands of Hindus would 
enter the temple and weeping and clasping their hands would 
entreat the idol, then issuing forth would fight until they were 
slain. Some took to the sea in boats but they were attacked there 
and were either killed or drowned. 

The temple of Somnath was built upon fifty-six pillars of 
wood covered with lead. The idol itself was in a chamber and 
was five cubits in height and three in girth and must have 
been two cubits hidden in the basement. It had no appearance 
of having been sculptured. Mahmud seized the idol, part of it^ 
he burnt and part sent to Ghazni, where it was made a step at 
the entrance of the Jami Masjid. The shrine of the idol wks 
11 
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dark but it was lighted by most exquisitely jewelled chandeliers. 
Near the idol was a chiain of gold to which bells were attached 
wlifch were rung every watch hour to rouse Brahmins tc 
won^ip. The treasury was near and in it were many idols of 
gold and silver, and veils set with jewels of immense value. 
The worth of the whole plunder exceeded two million dinars and 
the number of the slain exceeded fifty thousand, ( E. II p. 
469 - 471 ). 

This is an account simple and credible enough. The 
Brtdimins or perhaps Eajputs made a frantic resistance at the 
temple itself only to be slain. But the ruler of Gujarat Bhima 
could have made a stubborn resistance before Somnatb. He 
could have brought into the field a greater army even, consis- 
ting of cavalry, than that of Mahmud if he had been but true 
to bis name and the Eajput character. But it must be re- 
membered that Mahmud’s prestige by this time as a conquer* 
or, had by his constant success, risen to its highest pitch 
like that of Napoleon who himself was latterly looked upon 
as equal to one lakh of men. But even Napoleon was stub- 
bornly opposed by the Germans and the English at the battle 
of Waterloo. The Hindu character, as stated already, lacks 
in stubbornness under unfavourable circumstances and it is 
no wonder that Bhima took refuge in a fort in Cutch. After 
taking Somnath, Mahmud is said to have attacked him there, 
though he was impeded by the water of the Bunn of Cutch and 
passing it was dangerous in consequence of the possible rise 
of water at tide time. Bhima, when he saw the conqueror 
coming, fled even from there. Mahmud returned to Ghazni 
via Sind through the desert by a more westerly course where 
he knew water was available and where he could not have 
been deceived by treacherous Hindu guides. He was troubled 
extremely by the pirates of the Indus who are supposed to have 
belonged to the Jud country. ^ By a subsequent expedition against 
these Jats, Mahmud gave them condign punishment. 

Midimud is said to have come to Somnath via Multan 
through the desert by an easterly course taking Ajmer and 
Anhilwad on the way and returned via Cutch, Sind and Multan 
conquering Mansura on the way, as he feared that *' Paramftra- 


* Mahmud in 1024 while returuioa from Somoath is laid to hare been 
harasied by the Jets of the Sait range but there Jata must bare belonged 
to the Lower Indus ( Jhelum Oasetteer page 83 ). 
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deva of Malwa ( Bhpja ) who was preparing to attack him would 
intercept him as he returned.'* Probably he was afraid of losing 
the ^eat plunder he had obtained, in a possible conflict with the 
Hindus. 

NOTB-SOMNATH. 

Somnath Fatan or town of Somnath is situated on the west coast of 
Kathiawar and is at present under Junagadh. The place was Tisited in 
1843 by a traveller and described in J. B. A. S. VIII p. 173. ** The old tem* 
pie is in ruins and a new temple has been built by AhilySbai near the site 
of the old. But the extreme grandeur of the old temple is visible even in 
the ruins now remaining'*. This old temple according to our view was 
the one built by SiddharSja J ay asinha and KumSrapSla and the temple 
which was destroyed by Mahmud was probably the one built by Bhoja 
ParamSra of Malwa as stated in one of their inscriptions to be noted in 
Paramltra history. The building of Bhoja was probably of wood as stated 
by Mahomedan historians. Thta building must probably have been erected 
before 1026 A, D. The building of a new stone temple was undertaken by 
Jay asinha of Anhilwad and completed by EumSrapSla as is evident not 
only from Qujarat croniolers but from an inscription in a temple in som- 
nath Fatan which will be noticed in the history of Anhilwad. This Bhadra- 
ksli temple PraSastl dated 1169 A. D. is very interesting and begins with 
the description of a Brahmin from Benares who appears to have undertaken 
the rehabilitation of temples (probably destroyed by Mabmund) fallen into 
ruin and be travelled on this meritorious mission throughout India and 
came to Somnath after visiting Ujjatn. This mention of the sage Brah- 
min's efforts corroborates in our view to some extent the story told by later 
Mabomedau writers about Mahmud's expedition to S^nath and the 
description of the temple by them. It is expressly stated that the temple 
was now built of stones. This temple was destroyed by the Mahomedan 
kings of Qujarat in the fourteenth century. The story that Mahmud remov- 
ed the sandle gates of the temple of Somnath to Ghazni has not been 
credited by modern scholars and the gates which were brought by the 
English in 1843 after their conquest of Afghanistan are lying unnoticed in 
the fort at Agra. ( Sardesai ). 

We may mention that there is a reference to Somnath in the Bostan 
of Sadi and he relates a queer story which is probably a concoction of his 
own. Sadi in his extensive travels came to Somnath and saw there an 
ivory Idol surmounted with precious jewels beautifully arranged, seated on 
a golden chair set on a throne of teakwood. The Brahmin pujari had a 
contrivance by which the idol would raise its hand. Sadi disoovered the 
contrivanoe by accident when the Brahmin fled pursued by the deceived 
indignant Sadi who even killed him. Sadi fearing vengeance of the Brah- 
mins fled the country. This story is clearly an Invention, for Sadi would 
not have been allowed even to approach the idol, much less to go behind it. 
Moreover it is not probably allowed that idols should be made of ivory. To 
the historian, however this reference by Sadi to Somdath is remarkable as 
it makes no mention of Mahmud's invasion of Somnath and the breaking 
of the famous idol of ilva there. One would naturally expect some illusion 
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to that event. This omission strengthens the doubt whioh is entertained 
sometimes about the truth of Mahmud’s expedition to Somnatb. Sadi who 
Was born in 1175 A. D. must have visited India when about 40 years old 
i. e. about 1215, and he wrote his Bostan when 80 years of age i. e. about 
1255 A. D. Delhi was already on both dates under the Mahomedans, though 
Gujarat was not. And the first writer to describe the expedition to 
Somnath is Ibn Asir who wrote about 1270 A. D. at the earliest. But after 
all, omission to mention a fact unless that mention is unavoidable or 
imperatively necessary is doubtful evidence and we cannot rely upon it 
and hold that Mahmud’s expedition to Somanath is not imaginary. 



CHAPTER XVL 


IDOLATRY OF THE HINDUa 

We may pause here a little and reflect upon the supersti* 
tious debasement of idolatry into which the Hindus had drifted 
at this time. It indeed seems to us that the iconodastio 
inroads of Mahmud l^d come \yK>n the Hindus as an eye-(q>ener 
and as a chastisement. Unfortunately the Hindus did not 
then take the lesson which these disasters taught them nor 
have they learnt it even now. This is not a place to enter into 
the question whether idol-worship is countenanced by the 
Vedas or whether it is reasonable. There is not the smallest 
doubt, however, that idol-worship is accepted by Hinduism 
and perhaps properly accepted as leading to concentration of 
the mind on the deity. But idol-worship almost always leads 
the human mind into some superstitious beliefs, especially to 
the belief that the idol itself possesses the powers of the deity 
it represents. Belief in the miraculous powers of idols pre- 
vailed in ancient times throughout all countries and pre- 
vails to this day wherever idol-wordiip is practised. Bud- 
dhism began with almost the denial of the Deity and 
drifted later into rampant idolatry vis: tiie wordiip of the 
Buddha himself and however learned and philoscqidiio Hhien 
Tsang may be, he believed in the miraculous powers of j^ddha’s 
relics and Buddha’s idols as described in Volume I (p. 103).. 
Hindus too amongst whom idolatry was already prevalent to a 
certain extent and who became still more iddatrons through 
ttie example of Buddhism which they supplanted believed to 
such an extent in the miraculous powers and sanctity of 
certain idols that the Fraiih&ra emperors of Eanauj, though 
powerful enough to capture Multan, were always held back by 
the threat of the Mahomedan possessors of Multan that if the 
Hindus advanced they would break the famous sun-idol of 
Multan ( see Vol, II p. 166 ). Even in the west the Romans and 
the Greeks who were in advance of other peoples in philosophy 
believed in the miraculous powers of certain idols. And 
Christianity in the beginning preached the formless God and 
often progressed among the pagans by actually proving to the 
world that no such miraculous powers existed. The frantic but 
unavailing prayers of the worshippers of Somnath to destroy 
the sacrilegious conqueror remind us of a similar qiectaole at 
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Alexandria about six hundred years before at the demolishing 
of the idol of Serapis by the order of the emperor Theodosius 
(389 A. D.), so graphically described by Gibbon. “Alexandria 
which claimed his peculiar protection gloried in the name of 
the city of Serapis. His temple which rivalled the pride and 
magnificence of the capital was erected on the spacious 
summit of an artificial mound raised one hundred feet above 
the level of the city. The sacrifices of the pagans prohibited 
by Theodosius were still tolerated in the city and temple of 
Serapis owing to the superstitious terrors of the Christians 
themselves as they feared to abolish these rites which alone 
could secure the inundation of the Nile, the harvests of Egypt 
finH the subsistence of Constantinople. But at length an ex- 
plicit order from Theodosius arrived to demolish the temple 
and the idol. A great number of plates of different metals 
artificially joined together composed the majestic figure of the 
deity which touched on either side the walls of the sanctuary. 
He held in the right hand an emblematic monster the head 
and body of a serpent branching into three tails terminated by 
the hea^ of a dog, a lion and a wolf. It was confidently 
affirmed that if an impious hand should move to offend the 
majesty of the god, the heavens and the earth would instantly 
return to their original chaos. An intrepid soldier armed with 
a battle-axe ascended a ladder and even the Christian multi- 
tude expected with anxiety the result of the combat. He aimed 
a Vigorous blow against the cheek of Serapis and the cheek fell to 
the ground; but the heavens and the earth continued to preserve 
their accustomed order and tranquillity. The victorious soldier 
repeated his blows and the limbs of Serapis broken into pieces 
were ignominiously dragged through the streets of Alexandria. 
The Nile, though late, with its usual dood fertilized the plains 
of Egypt and falsified the prediction of false prophets. Many 
attributed their conversion to this impotence of the tutelary 
deity of Alexandria”. 

Gibbon moralises here upon the inadvisibility of staking 
the truth of a religion on the miraculous powers of idols 
which are but pieces of stone, metal or wood. And yet Chiistianity 
itself, like Buddhism, later drifted into the same superstitious 
idolatry which it had exposed, in the worship of idols of Jesus 
and Mary and Mahomedanism arose almost as a natural con- 
sequence to correct this error. The iconoclastic expeditions of 
Mahmud were similarly an eye-opener to the Hindus to correct 
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their erroneous belief in the miraculous power of idols. But they 
also came to correct another error viz. the natural but absurd 
impulse to dedicate riches to temples and to decorate idols with 
gold and jewels. This added to the religious zeal of idol- 
breaking Mahomedans the further motiv^e of greed for the gold 
and the jewels. Wherein is the merit of making idols of entire 
gold or of decorating them with priceless jewels ? Does an idol 
of five cubits height of pure gold contribute more powerfully 
to the concentration of the mind on the deity than a stone idol ? 
The old teachers of the Hindu religion prescribed small unworked 
stones in their natural shape as the proper Pratikas or idols of 
the four gods Siva* Vishnu, Ganesa and the Sun while Vedic 
Rishis were content with concentrating their mind on the sun 
itself and the wind. But the human mind cannot but descend into 
the superstitious desire first of having finished idols and then of 
having idols of gold and silver or of decorating them with 
precious jewels. Siva worship indeed in selecting the linga as 
an idol selected natural blocks of stone. And yet prosperous 
kings who were worshippers of these Swayambhu or natural 
lingas adorned them with crowns of gold covered with diamonds 
and rubies, thus tempting robbers and even avaricious kings or 
oonquerors and even priests and thereby themselves ca^using the 
desecration of temples and the sacrilege of idols. Indian history 
is full of the mention of the building of new temples or of new 
rich endowments of temples by prosperous kings in every 
kingly line and specially holy places such as Mathura, Kot- 
Eangra, Somnath or Ujjain ware overflowing with rich donations 
of hundreds of pious kings and thousands of rich merchants. All 
these riches might have bean differently employed, the historian 
and politician will observe, in the maintenance of strong armies 
by kings and the amelioration of the people by rich merchants. 
Both were apparently neglected and temples were enriched and 
idols sumptuously decorated doubly accelerating the fall of the 
country by whetting the appetite, and strengthening the resources, 
of the foreign conqueror on the one side and weakening the 
power of resistance of our own kings and people on the other. 
But the Hindus did not learn these obvious lessons from these 
iconoclastic and plundering expeditions of Mahmud and they 
continued to build temples and accummulate riches in them. It 
may finally be observed that Hindus are not still alive to the two 
errors into which idol-worship when it degenerates into supersti- 
tion descends viz. the belief of the miraculous powers of particular 
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idols and the belief in the merit of donating riches to temples and 
idols leaiding to the demoralization of Mahants and pujaris. 

It is carious to observe that human nature usually leads 
men to the same actions. Mahmud, the breaker of idols and the 
plunderer of temples expended his acquisitions on the Juma 
mosque of Ghazni and used the gold, the rubies and the diamonds 
obtained from Hindu idols, in decorating its walls, by the 
same impulse of the human mind as had actuated the Hindus. 
He thus created the temptation which had impelled him, for 
others coming after him and history records that this mosque 
was probably plundered of its rich decorations by the idolatois 
of Chin. Changiskhan whose desecration of the Jami Masjid 
of Bokhara is described at length in Jahan Eusha of Juwaini 
(Elliot Up. 388) and whose doings at Bokhara were described 
by a fugitive in one pithy sentence in Persian “The Moguls 
came, dug, burnt, slaughtered, plundered and departed,’* came to 
Ghazni on his return from the pursuit of Jelalluddin in 618 H 
(1226 A. D. ), ordered all the inhabitants to be brought out of the 
city and counted, and after selecting artizans from among them, 
directed all the rest to be slain. He also destroyed the city and 
Ogtai returned towards Herat after burying the slain ** ( Elliot 11 
p. 390 ). Another extract states that Ogtai took Ghazni by assault 
after a siege of four months ; it was burnt and destroyed to the 
very foundations, after about two hundred thousand persons had 
been inhumanly massacred ( Elliot II p. 569 ). 



CHAPTER XVII 


DEATH OF MAHMUD AND HIB CHARACTER 

After the crowning exploit of his career viz. the plundering 
and destroying of Somnath, Mahmud did not undertake any 
.important expedition; perhaps there were no more worlds to 
conquer. The fame of his last exploit reached Baghdad 
" which listened to the edifying tale of the destruction of 
Somnath with wonder and the Khalifa conferred upon him one 
more title ‘guardian of the fortune and faith of Mahomet’ 
( Gibbon ) i. e. Kahaf*ud-daulat-wal>l8lsm” ( Elliot II p. 474 ). 
.The Khalifa also conferred titles upon his sons Mas’aud, 
Muhammad, and Yusuf. Thus honoured by the head of the 
Mahomedan faith and in the fullness of glory and without any 
reverse, Mahmud died about three years after his greatest 
exploit i. e. in 420 H. ( A. D. 1029 ) at the advanced age of 61, 
leaving behind him grown-up sons and experienced ministers and 
generals. 

Historians have recorded highly appreciative notices of the 
character of Mahmud, beginning with Gibbon. “Turning from 
accounts of bloodshed of which unfortunately history is too full'' 
observes Gibbon “it is a pleasant task to stop for a ^ while to 
appreciate the good qualities of Mahmud, undoubtedly ope of the 
greatest kings of the world”. “His name is still venerated in 
the East His subjects enjoyed the blessings of prosperity and 
peace ; and examples are recorded of his justice and magnanimity. 
Avarice was the only defect that tarnished the illustrious chara- 
cter of Mahmud and never has that passion been more richly 
satisfied”. “In his last moment he viewed with tears in his eyes 
his whole wealth displayed before him, so laboriously won, so 
dangerously held, so inevitably lost”, and he reviewed his army 
“which consisted of one hundred thousand foot, fifty-five thousand 
horse and thirteen hundred war elephants ”. 

Mahmud's greatness as a general and commander has been 
acknowledged by all. Lane-Foole describes him as “ a great 
soldier and a man of infinite courage and indefatigable energy 
of mind and body.” Lane-Poole also extols his good government 
and justice and quotes the opinion of the great vazier of Seljuk 
that “ Mahmud was a just sovereign, a lover of learning, of 
generous nature and of pure faith” (p. 35). That he was a 
patron of learned men is proved by the fact that great luminaries 
19 
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like Al-Beruni ihe astronomer, Ai-lwrUji ibe philosopaer, Al-Utbi 
the «^nioler, Al-Bsihaki the gosipper, (Arabic writers) and 
Ansuri, FKuli^.and AqndiiPersiian poets) andaibove all Firdusi 
the Homer of Persian literature resided at his court and (d>tained 
support from him. While thus duly appreciating the greatnesa 
of Mahmud, Lane-Poole tiiinks that “ Mahmud was not a states^ 
man; no new institutions or methods of goremment were 
initii^ by him, and he did not attempt to organise and (xmeoli- 
date what he 1^ acquired ; for as soon as he passed, his ill-knitted 
dominions fell asunder.” 

Before we proceed to discuss the adverse remarks of Gibbon 
and Lane-Poole, we will add our meed of praise of Mahmud as a 
great soldier, a consummate commander and a just ruler and 
administrator. We indeed think that Mahmud was one of those 
great men whom nature produces at intervals, men a£ ezoe[itional 
.fiaHttaa and unparalleled capacities, men who like Akbar or 
Bhivaji, Napoleon or Peter the Great create new epochs in the 
history of the world and change the destinies of nationa As aman 
Mahmud was a person of strict discipline and stern conduct In 
all his expeditions we do not read, along with the idunder of 
towns and temples and even slaughter and enslavement of fii^ters,. 
the slaying or ravishing of womea And he loved justke and 
oppression so timroughly that he was ready to destroy his 
own son if caught in the act of fuiultery. He was a good ruler 
and administrator and laboured to promote the well-bring of his 
people in every way, protected commerce by ihe suppression of 
robbery and kept the communications between distant provinces 
free of ganger so that " caravans passed freely between Ehorasan 
and Ltmore ” ( Utbi ). He appointed good governors to the pro- 
vinces and exercised strict supervision over them so that they did 
uot oi^esB the people. Utbi describes in detail how his brother 
Nasir, appointed governor of* Ehorasan in Nishapur, was also 
known for his excellent administration and “was so kind that 
he never uttered a harsh word or offered wrong or violence to 
any one" (Utbi p. 486). Utbi is not a flatterer when he praises 
Mahmud as “the glorious lord of the poor, who displayed 
the face of level equity - between the widow and the wealthy 
BO that the door of boasting and oppression was closed ” “And 
he charged an examiner of weights and measures to go among 
the market people and guard the standard of weights and 
measures. He made each street a clear road for asset, camels, 
stalls. Fmmerly the streets of the basars wen not covered 
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and tlie market pec^le were vexed by dust and rain and he 
ordered the roofs of the bazars to be connected and in two 
months the city was entirely covered with roofs, with light- 
affomMng devices interwoven, so that all may be gladdened 
by the penetrating of the rays of the sun" (p. 486). 
expended (yearly) nearly one hundred thousand dinars in 
promoting justice and gladness for ihe people and in honour- 
able and pious liberalities” (ditto). This ainply shows that 
Mahmud was fully alive to the duty of a sovereign to secure 
the happiness and promote the welfare (tf the common people 
in the cities and the provinces of his terribly. 

Mahmud was a zealous Mahomedan and had implicit faith 
in his own religion. He always prayed before he began his 
battles and often in the hour of trial he would place rdiance 
on Qod’s promise in the Koran to aid and give victory to the 
futhful. In this respect as in many others, he resembled 
Sbiviqi who also had firm faith in his own religion and his own 
mission and often in his hour of trial he too would appeal to 
his favourite deity for help and guidance. Sudi appeals were 
probably made from conviction, though in both oases tiiey 
might have been made for the purpose of raising the spiritB, 
and inqiiring confidence into the hearts, of his followers. Mah- 
mud’s'taking augury from the Koran at critical moments was 
like Shiver’s praying to BhavSnl and in a trance giving utter- 
ance to her words of encouragement and guidance. In both 
cases we believe these acts were not pretences but arose from 
an intense religious turn of mind and implicit faith in God. 

It may also be added that Mahmud did not revel ip 
cruelty as seme conquerors did in history. He did not perpe- 
trate those inhuman massacres of innocent and helpless human 
beings which Changis and Timur two and three centuries 
after him or even some Mahomedan kings of the Deccan later 
still, perpetrated in Asia and India. In inflicting punishment 
of death on heretics again, Mahmud always acted not on mere 
suspicion but after due examination and ascertainment of views 
of the learned orthodox Kadis. The descriptions of such reli- 
giouB assemblies or synods presided over by Mahmud himself, 
given by Utbi are interesting (p. 481 ) though they were in the 
nature of inquisition. And Mahmud’s presence and power 
exercised a temperate influence on their proceedings. Even in 
hfa religious bigotry, therefore, we think that Mahmud was not 
lolwiwan or tyrannicaL 
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NOTE:-TAHAKAT-I.NASIBI ON MAHMUD. 

'This monarch by bis manliness, his bravery and intrepidity, his 
wisdom and foresight, his prudent counsels and wise measures consider- 
ably extended the Mahomedan conquests in the east and greatly extended 
the dominion of Islam in that quarter. The whole of Khorasan and 
Khwarism‘>Tabaristan, Irak, the territory of Nimroj and Fars, the moun- 
tain district of Gbor, Tukharistan came under the control of his officers. 
The Maliks of Turkestan acknowledged his superiority. He threw a 
brigde over the Jihun ( Oxus ) and marched into Tiiran and the Khakans of 
Turkestan came and tendered him their allegiance. At their request the 
■on of Seljuk was permitted to cross over the Jihun with all his kindred 
and dependents into Khorasan. The most sagacious men of the time con- 
sidered this permission a grave error as they perceived the danger to his 
sons and descendants (p. 86 Raverty*s tras.) 

Turning now to the consideration of the blemishes in 
Mahmud’s chaiacter, Mahmud’s avarice, we think, has been 
greatly exaggerated. The very fact that he amassed riches as 
no man in history did, impels people to believe that he was 
avaricious. The story that he wept in the moment of death 
at the sight of those incalculable treasures he was going to part 
with, is probably an invention and a calumny. Mahmud was 
too religiously minded to weep at the inevitable lot of mankind, 
especially when we remember that he left behind him sons to 
whom man in his frailty is always willing and glad to resign 
his own acquisitions. He was no doubt not a spendthrift as 
princes who inherit vast riches usually are. But there is not 
the least doubt that he was generous as even the Vizier of Seljuk 
observed, a testimony more reliable than that of later writers. 
He spent every year vast sums on the encouragement of letters 
and had founded a well endowed college with salaried profes- 
sors where students were fed at state expense near the Jami 
Masjid he had built, as already stated ( Utbi p. 466 ). The story 
told about Firdusi that ho was promised one thousand gdd 
dirhams for every one thousand verses and offered silver 
dirhams when the work ( Shahnama ) was completed with 60000 
verses, has probably confirmed, if it has not actually'originated 
this imputation of avarice to Mahmud. This story is also, 
we think, a later invention as “ much of the traditional life 
of Firdusi is rejected by modern scholars”. (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica). Indeed the current story would, in our view, 
rather prove the aval^ice and anger of Firdusi than the avarice 
and anger of MahWd. In any case that same story shows 
the great encouragement which Mahmud gave to literature 
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and the preservation of the ancient history of Persia. The fact 
that Sirdusi, though a Shia and perhaps a heretic, was entrusted 
with this work of immortalising the history of fire-worshipping 
Persian kings brings out Mahmud's unalloyed love of letters. 
'* Mahmud himself a Sunni and a fanatical Moslem still extend- 
ed patronage to Persian literature and learning and developed it 
even at the expense of Arabic institutions ( ditto ). In this 
love of learning and knowledge for their own sake, Mahmud 
may be said to have even surpassed Akbar who encouraged the 
study of Sanskrit; for Akbar was not a rigid Mahomedan. 
Mahmud already had directed the completion of Persian 
legendary history commenced by the Samanides themselves but 
finally entrusted the work to Firdusi,a native of Tub in Khoiasan 
the home of Persian poets, seeing that he was best fitted for it by 
his wonderful poetical talents and his intimate knowledge of the 
folklore of the ancient Persians. And Mahmud’s patronage of 
Al-Beruni shows that he did not object even to the study of 
Sanskrit literature, philosophy and science. At any rate the 
galaxy of learned men, poets, and philosophers of unique ability, 
like Firdusi and Al-Beruni which illumined the court of 
Mahmud should make him as renowned as Akbar of modern 
and Vikramgditya of ancient fame. For these reasons wf are 
disposed to attach not much value to the general imputation of 
avarice to Mahmud. 

Nor do we think that Lano-Poole’s remark that Mahmud 
was not a statesman can be justified. The reason why his 
empire fell as soon as he passed away was entirely different. 
In the first place we do not know for certain that Mahmud did 
not initiate any new methods of government or that he made no 
attempt to organise and consolidate his acquisitions. There 
are no records either to prove or disprove this statement. We 
have no author like Abul Fazal who wrote the Ain-i-Akbari 
and gave us full details about Akbar’s administration, to tell 
us how Mahmud administered his empire. But that it was 
a well-organised and well conducted government we cannot 
doubt. We are told by Utbi that full records were kept at 
Ohaeni even of his expeditions and that Mahmud himself, like 
Babar, wrote memoirs in the midst of his wars and sent them 
home. An extract is given by Utbi from his memoir written 
from Mathura in the very bustle and turmoil of fighting and 
plundering, admiring the beauties of the temples of Mathura. 
There were registers of the provinces and of their revenues 
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and expenditures and provincial governors were strictlj super- 
vised by the minister who regularly attended the Diwan or 
office. The working of an ordered administration clearly 
appears from the gossipping tales of Baihaki also. Although, 
therefore, we do not know the exact nature of the system of 
Afahmud’s administration, there is no doubt that it was a well- 
(Ordered system. Whether it was new or whether it was copied 
from the system of administration of the Samanide empire of 
which Ghazni was originally a subordinate member, we do not 
know. But even if Mahmud followed carefully and strictly 
an old system it would itself prove his statesmanship. Even 
Shivaji kept on, to a large extent, the old systeih of administra- 
tion at Bijapur, while introducing many changes which were 
necessary for his Swaraj and the new spirit of a Hindu king! 
Akbar’s administrative system was no doubt new and original 
but he had to rule an extensive empire inhabited by aliens in 
race and religion and comprising provinces differing in every 
detail such as land, climate, and people. 

How Mahmud organised his army we have also no infor- 
mation as wc have as to how Akbar or Shivaji organised their 
armies. But Mahmud’s organisation must have been sound 
since we know that he had a perfect striking machine which was 
successful everywhere and he made marches to such distant lands 
as Eanauj or Somnath over broad rivers, high mountains and 
long deserts. The institution of his bodyguard was peculiar to 
himself and this bodyguard of 5000 men, the pick and flowers of 
the Turkish soldiers, was always used by Mahmud with effect at 
the opportune moment in the fight. 

We have, therefore, no materials to say that Mahmud did 
not introduce or initiate new institutions of government or did 
not attempt the organisation of his provinces. On the contrary, 
we have every reason tu believe that Mahmud’s civil and military 
administration was well-ordered and strong. The reason why 
his empire fell as soon as he passed away was, according to our 
view, the fact that Mahmud’s successors were incapable both as 
lioldiers and administrators. This is the principal defect of all 
despotic system of government. It is only rarely that we meet 
with a line of successive kings possessing vigour of body and 
mind like the Mogul line wherein from Babar to Aurangzeb we 
have six successive emperors of remarkable ability and even 
power. Shivaji like Mahmud again was unfortunate in his 
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SDOcessoTS aild’if the Maratha kingdom prospered in the eighteenth 
century, it due to the vigour of the Peshwas whose four 
generations were men of great power as statesmen and generals. 
Even the British empire was and is strong not because of its 
good system of administration but because of its peculiar home 
constitution. The government in England is not despotic and is 
a government consisting of Zing, Lords and Commons which 
makes it impossible for voluptuous or despotic kings to come to 
the throne or incapable or ambitious governors or generals to 
come to India and its provinces. Laws may be imperfect or 
even bad. It is the strict observance of laws, good or bad as they 
may be, which ensures strength and prosperity to a kingdom. 
The system of government in England ensures the observance of 
laws and therefore the continuous succession of efficient adminis- 
trators and commanders. Under despotic government, kings 
who enjoy absolute power by mere birth and not by fitness often 
turn out voluptuaries and becoming incapable are unable to 
restrain the ambition of generals of armies or governors of pro- 
vinces and thus provinces fall away and even the ruling dynasty 
is eventually destroyed. Then again under a limited monarchy 
and under republics the people develop a feeling of nationality 
which further guarantees the strength of the kingdojn or the 
empire. For even if there appear ambitious governors or generals 
now and then, a strong national sentiment prevents soldiers or 
peoples from assisting rebels and traitors, thus making them 
powerless to do mischief. In fine, it is not true that the empire 
of Mahmud fell to pieces after him because of its imperfect sys- 
tem of administration, but it fell because of the despotic nature of 
its government which could not secure a continuity of capable 
rulers and of able and loyal governors; and because of the 
absence of the feeling of nationality in the people making it im- 
possible for traitorous governors to assume independence. 

To sum up, we think that Gibbon is right when he says 
that Mahmud was one of the greatest kings of the world. He 
was an interpid soldier and a consummate commander, a lover 
of justice and a patron of learned men, a sovereign who laboured 
for the peace and prosperity of his people and strove to extend 
education and commerce. As a man, Mahmud was a person 
of strict discipline and was not by nature cruel or avaricious ; 
but was temperate and generous. He was also highly religious 
and of pure rigid faith. The great and perhaps solitary blemish 
in his character was, according to our view, his bigotted into- 
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laranoe. By thfa defect he was not only led to plunder temples 
and ride idols but even to destroy them and forcibly .convert 
people in the conquered territorieB. Firm faith in, and zeal 
for, one’s own religion is not inconsistent with respect for the 
religious beliefs and sacred edifices of other peoples. For this 
reason Mahmud, in our view, ranks lower than Akbar in the 
list of great kings and can certainly not compare with Shivaji 
who was as zealous as Mahmud in his own faith yet was 
tolerant enough to spare the sacred structures of Islam and 
to honour its holy men. This spot on Mahmud’s dwracter is 
indeed so great, that it does not disappear in the multitude of 
his good qualities like the spcA on the moon in her rays ( Kali* 
dSsa ), but like poverty mars his many merits ( unnamed poet ). 
The plundering of towns and temples may be excusable from the 
stand-point of international ethics, and may be forgotten but the 
forcible conversion of people can not be justified or excused from 
the higher view-point of humanity and can never be forgotten. 
The reasonable interpretation bf the Koran does not countenance 
the forcible conversion of people, as even the learned in the 
Koran have lately declared. And Abu Bakr had declared that 
conquered people should be pomitted to retain their religion 
on payment of a capital tax. Tet religious fanaticism impelled 
Mahmud not only to desboy temples and idols, but to forcibly 
convert hundreds and thousands of Hindus in the conquered, 
territoriea It can not be denied (hat man has the sacred 
and inviolable right to worship Gk>d in the manner he chooses 
and from (his higher stand-point of humanity one can not too 
stronglt condemn the fartSUtt conversion of conquered people. 
In (he present progress of civilization, one may even condemn 
peaceful but active propaganda for (he spread of religion and 
time wfll soon arrive when nations will realise the utility and 
even the necessity of stepping all missionary or other efforts for 
the conversion of people by force, fraud or favour. But force 
especially, at all times, most be condemned as infringing the 
most precious right of man and we ace constrained to look upon 
the Ugotted intolerance of Mahmud which led him to forc'bly 
convert thousands of Hindus as a great blemish on (he otherwise 
high (haraoter of this great Mahomeden king. 



NOT£:-WAS MAHMUD OR SHIVAJI A BANDIT? 


Th« greatest oondemnation of Mahmud is contained in the Oxford 
Historj of India by Sir Vincent Smith which states (p. 194) *'So far as 
India was oonoerned» Mahmnd was simply a bandit, operating on a large 
scale. He did not attempt to effect any permanent conquest except in the 
Fanjabandhis raids had no lasting results beyond the destruction of 
property and priceless monuments.'* Mahmud's plundering expeditions- 
into India were so many and so successful like those of ShiTaji, that one’s 
attention is fixed on these plunders and one is led to look at Mahmud 
as at Shiraji as a great plunderer, a successful bandit. Many historians 
haye written in the same strain and said in derogation of him that he 
merely plundered and did not annex, suggesting therein that annexation 
is less heinous than plundering. But is- it really so? Is it not practically 
plundering other people of their immovable property, especially of their 
land which is the most valuable of all properties? And even if annexation 
mean e table government, it does always mean better government. Indeed 
Mahomedan government was not and could not have been better govern* 
ment than Hindu government. For that matter any foreign government 
is worse than native government, for it always leads to heavy taxation 
which is equivalent to continuous, systematic and legalised plundering of 
the people. That Mahmud did not annex bat merely plundered Indian 
territories would be rather praiseworthy than otherwise. As a matter of 
fact, however, this statement • itself is not oorrect as we proceed to 
show. 

Let us see how like a consummate diplomat or statesman^ Mahmud 
slowly extended his empire from Qhazni by gradual annexations, as the- 
British did from their centres in Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta. Mahmud 
was originally king of Zabulistan or the territory round Ghazni which 
again formerly belonged to the Rajputs and he was also governor of Kbo- 
rasan on behalf of the Samani emperors. When the Samani empire fell 
owing to the attacks of the Turkish hordes beyond the Ozus, he annexed 
Kborasan and allowed Ilek-khan, the Turk, to annex the northern portion 
of the SSmSni kingdom beyond the Ozus, or Mawarannahar. Thus these 
two powerful kings accommodated each other. From Zabulistan, Mahmud 
extended his dominion eastward and from Rhorasan westward by the 
gradual absorption of the adjoining kingdoms. Even this was not done all 
at once. Mahmud or his father first acquired Eabalistan, then he annexed 
the lower part of the present N. W. Frontier Province viz. Bannu and 
the adjoining territory and subsequently the northern portion viz. Pesha- 
war and Wabind. These three provinces belonged, as we have seen, to- 
Jaipal, the Brahmin Shahi king of Kabul who was also the ruler of the. 
whole of the Panjab. We see how adroitly Mahmud deprived Jaipal of his 
provinces one by one without driving him to sudden despair like the British 
who from Bombay gradually acquired one district after another of the 
Brahmin ruler of the Deccan. AnandpSla, like Bajirao, was for a time 
left in the possedsioo of the Panjabb after the loss of bis provinces to the 
west of the Indus, subject to a tribute. But the final collision came as it 
14 
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was bound to come and both AoandapSla and Bajirao lost their kinffdoma 
which were finally annexed by the conquering power. When Sir Vincent 
Smith make! an exception of the Panjab, the largest part of Mahmud*a 
dominions in the east, be practically admits that Mahmud as a result of 
bis xarious raids up to the twelfth expedition did annex vast territories 
and effected permanent occupation. Nay more, Mahmud attempted to 
consolidate his dominions by the forcible conversion to Islam of the prople 
of the annexed provinces. He probably realised the necessity of unity of 
religious belief in the people as an important factor in the consolidation 
of kingdoms, and systematically carried out the forcible conversion of the 
people, for Example of Qhor on the west and Swat and Bajaur in the 
north-eastern corner of Afganistan on the west side of the Indus. On the 
east side, that lain the Panjab, it appears that the rigour of the policy of 
conversion was not continued though even in the Panjab he converted 
forcibly many peoples especially in the western part contiguous to the 
river Indus, Mahmud's statesmanship as a Mahomedan king in forcibly 
converting the people of the annexed territories immediately in the vicinity 
of his kingdom cannot be denied and Mahmud thus not only annexed but 
consolidated territories. 

But it may be objeoted that Mahmud's later expeditions to Mathura 
and Eanauj and to Somnath were mere plundering expeditions undertaken 
with no desire of annexation or permanent occupation. Evpn this is not 
correct. Distant provinces like Antarbed or Oudh or Qujarat could not 
be at once occupied. It was necessary to gradually absorb them by the 
usual method of absorption vis. first exaction of tribute and then final over* 
throw, when the intervening territory was fully absorbed. Thus the British 
first absorbed Bengal, then Bihar, then Oudh, and then the Panjab. It 
must ha remembered that when RSjyapSla first merely escaped, Mahmud 
reinvaded Oudh, conquered BSri and finally subjected him to a tribute. It 
appears that this tribute was long paid by the Eanauj kingdom to Ghazni, 
for we have epigraphio evidence which shows that the charge of this 
tribute was distributed over the whole kingdom of Eanauj as a permanent 
tax in evfiass of the usual land tax. It is atrange that aoholara have not 
understood the real nature of the tax called ** Turushkadanda ** mentioned 
in the grants of this period coming from the territory of Eananj only. 
The Jhcdli grant of TrilochanapSla dated 1026 A. D. does not mention this 
Turushkidanda ; but all later grants, even those of the GShadavSlas, 
irentlon it, who though independent of Ghazni continued to exact this tax, 
as despotic kings rarely give up an impost which has become usual and of 
long standing, though the necessity of it no longer exists. In this Turu- 
shkadanda, we are reminded of the chauth of the Maratbas, for the 
realisation of which they regularly maintained officers in the provinces 
of the Mogul empire. It is likely that Turkish soldiers and officers also 
remained in the country of Eanauj to collect this tribute and it is theso 
Turks whom Bhc j% rr Earpa drove away as we shall relate in their history. 
We have actually aioertained the fact that Turushkadanda is mentioned 
only in grants found in the Eanauj kingdom and hoi in any grants fohad 
in the Chad! or Bengal territory and oerlalniy not in ParamSra or Solankhi 
territory tIz. Malwa^and Gujarat. We are, therefore, assured that Mgh* 
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mud did Bubjeot Eanauj to a permanent tribute * which would naturallif 
hare led, in future years, to the annexation of that kingdom had the 
succeeding kings at Ghazni possessed his vigour and continued his policy 
in the manner in which British policy consistently worked throughoiit the 
nineteenth century. With regard to the raid on Somnath, oTon therein 
Mahmud had apparently an intention of permanent occupation In the 
distant future. Such raids, even if for plunder only, undermine the pdwer 
of the plundered kingdom and make way for future annexation. We, 
therefore, think that it is unhistorical to look upon Mahmud as a mere 
plunderer without any design of permanent occupation. It is not only 
against human nature, but also against history, when we see that he 
annexed and permanently occupied the whole of the extensire territory of 
the Shahis from Kabul to Lahore in the east and extenslTe proTinoes of 
the Samanis in the west. 

But granting that Mahmud led merely plundering expeditions into 
India without any intention of permanent conquest, would it bo proper to 
describe him as a bandit as many historians have done ? Such wrong 
descriptions have actually led to wrong theories and to baneful results as 
is well-known and historians should use such terms with care and depict 
persons in their proper light. Two persons in history have suffered much 
in this way. Mahmud and Shivaji have usually been oalled bandits and 
pluuderers, in consequence of, the large number of their plundering expedi- 
tions and of their uniform success resulting in fahalous aoeumalation 
of riches. But we forget that correctly speaking neither Mahrisud nor 
Shivaji can be called a bandit or a robber and if we do use the terms, 
we do so without attributing to them the moral degradation oonnoted 
by them. It must always be remembered that murder or daoolty^s not 
only legally but morally reprehensible. The story of Alexander and tho 
robb«r may be a very witty one but it inculcates a wrong theory. A 
robber when he robs a fellow citizen acts against the taoit agreement 
which he has entered into in acknowledging allegiance to a govoramont 
that he would not deprive a fellow citizen of his property exoept in doe 
course of law or of his life except in self-defence exercised within legal 
limits. The relations of nations or peoples are subject to no such taoit 
agreement. Indeed interuational law or custom has always recognised, 
from the most ancient times down to the present, the right of the stronger 
nation to attaolc the weaker and deprive it even of its independence. The 
law of the brute, to speak plainly, or of the fish as it is actually called in 
an inscription of Pala kings of Bengal, has always been followed by nations. 
The Digvijayas in ancient Indian history can only be juititied on this 
admitted right of tue strong to humble the Weak. There are no doubt 
instances in history, of nnble sovarelgns who refused to benefit by thin- 
law and who rose superior to the temptations of power, a Maria Theressa 
who refused to attack Poland because it was week or au A^oka who 

* Turusbkadanda is explained by some as a tax on Turkish settlors 
but it was not a tax on Turks but ou all caliivators in the villags, as 
appears clear from the grants of loam villages of the time in Kanani 
territory. 
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mft«r iltiiibtMiiig a lakh of people in eonquering Kalinga waa ao sailed 
by the feeling of remorae that he gate up irar for all time to oonie. But 
these rare instaacea only prote the rule. It is only after the last Euro* 
peaa War that nations bate bcocme alite to the necessity and the pro- 
priety of conceding the right of the weak to lite undisturbed. But through- 
out past history, we see that nations and kings hate generally followed 
the law of brute force by which the strong can at any tinee and for anjr 
reason pounce upon the weak and deprite him of his land, property and 
eten independence. While, therefore, the robber is legally or morally 
reprehensible, Alexander and many of his compeer conquerors cannot be 
considered morally deprated, when they deprived other nations of their 
liberty or property. And when Bhivaji or Mahmud are detcrlhed in his- 
torical writings as bandits or plunderers, it must always be understood 
that these terms do not conTey the ordinary sense of condemnation con- 
noted by them. 

It must further he remembered that Shivaji never committed murder,** 
even in his hish mission of establiabing Swaraj. And he plundered rich 
cities in the Mcgnl or Bijapur territory only when be was at war with 
them, and only after setting himself up as a de facto independent sovereign. 
The light of belligerents to plunder the enemy has been recognised even 
in the weat. Indeed plundering weakens the weaker nation’s power of 
defence and increases the stronger's power of offence. England herself 
has plundered enemies many a time. Drake and Hawkins plundered the 
ships of Spain carrying gold from America to Spain when England was 
at war with the latter country. Drake even plundered the cities of Chill 
and Peru without the excuse of war and he has not been described by 
. English historians as a bandit. Tbe British have plundered the French 
at Pondichery in Indian history snd have massacred and plundered the 
townapeople of Jbansi when that eity iougbt and stood a siege in the 
mutiny of 1857. And yet these acts cannot, legally and even morally, be 
described or denonneed as mnreers or dacoities. Mahmud or Sbivaji 
never plundered their own subjecta, and they both punished robbers in 
their territories severely. Shivaji so far recognised his duty as a king that 
he itfoompensed his subjects whenever his own soldiers or evsn the soldiers 
of an enemy plundered them, 

^It is, in fine, wrong both historically and philosophically to describe 
Mahmud rr Shivaji as a bandit in the ordinary sense of the term. Their 
xots Were committed as sovereigns and wbeu there was an sctual state ol 
war and they, therefore, do not eome under the code of ordinary law cr 
morality. The law of nations as understood hitherto in the east and even 
in tbe west has always conceded the right of the strong to attack the weak 


* The true account of Afzalkban's death khows that Shivaji killed him 

in sdfdefcnee. Shivaji did not inatigate the murder of Chandrarao More 
M he ia believed by many including Jadunath Sarkar to have done. A hia- 
torteal doeument recently found shows that tbe Chandrarao More supposed 
to have been murdered was an adopted minor at that time and he escaped 
to Bairi when Jawali was attacked. For further details we may refer the 
cmioDs reader to our Marathi paper on Chandrarao More and Shivaji, 
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for anf ostensible reason and the ▼iotor has always exercised the right 
to plunder the Tanqulshed, Tde destmution of Hindu temples and idols 
may no doubt be oondemned from the higher stanl-polnt of humanity as 
aots of bigotted intoleranos. But the plundering of oities and temples being 
an aot of war committed by one sorereign against another oannot be 
desoribed or denounced as daooity eren tbough it led to 'the destruetion 
of prioeless monuments* and we are oonstrained to record our Wew that 
oren Mahmud, muoh more ShlTaji oannot be properly described as a bandit. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

4 


DOWNFALL OF THE PANJAB AND KABUL 
-APPARENT CAUSES 

Sind fell before ibe Arabs under Muhammad Kasim in 712; 
the Panjab fell before the Turks under Mahmud in 1009, and 
Northern India fell before the Afghans under Ohori from 1193 
to 1200 A. D. The causes of the downfall in each of these three 
cases were not the same; were in fact extremely different. We 
have discussed the causes of the downfall of Sind in Volume I 
and shown that Sind fell chiefly owing to the treachery of some 
feudatories of Chach and the pusillanimity of the Buddhists. 
Sind was then ruled by a Brahmin and P.anjab also was ruled by 
a Brahmin king ; but both Dahar and Anandap&la fought with 
the bravery of Rajputs. These ruling Brahmin dynasties were 
practically Kshatriyas. And from the most ancient times when 
Drona fought in the Mahabhsrata war down to the time of the 
Peshwas, Brahmin kings and chiefs fought as bravely as the 
Kshatriyas. Indeed Brahmin soldiers also such as the Pandes 
of Northern India in the days of the mutiny fought as valiant- 
ly as other soldiers in the British army. Curiously enough the 
same accident befell Dshar as befell Anandap&la in their final 
hard contested battles and the elephant of D&har left the battle- 
' field as that of the latter did and would not stop until it had 
thrown itself into a lake and allayed its fever. But accidents 
befall every man in his life and are not the real causes of down- 
falls; as stated before fate is an over-riding and common factor 
in all the concerns of this world and in a historical survey of 
causes it may be excluded from consideration. Though these 
two facts in the case of Sind and the Panjab are almost identical 
yet the real causes of the fall of the Panjab are different from the 
causes of the fall of Sind. In the case of the former we read of 
treachery or defection of no Indian king or feudatory. Perhaps 
the Mahomedan historian TJtbi, the Secretary of Mahmud, who 
must have known all secrets omitted p:irpoeely the mention of 
such cases. But as in even Mahomedan histories of Sind we 
have such a mention, we may safely say that in the case of the 
Panjab treachery was not one of the causes of its downfall Nor 
was there any great difference of religion in the Panjab causing 
pusillanimity of the people. As explained in the last chapten 
of Volume II, Indh at this time was under one and the same 
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religion viz. Hinduism, without the feuds between ‘Vaisfanavism* 
and 'Saivism' which later distracted that religion. As stated 
therein, India at this time was in the happiest condition of having 
one religion. Buddhism being dead and Mcdiomedanism being 
yet far off. India was also blessed in other respects in the tenth 
century A. D. and was at the height of its strength and prosperity 
from which as from a summit there was found to be a descent by 
the laws of nature. The historian has to find how this descent 
came on. 

Various causes are assigned by historians or are usually 
imagined by people in this connection; but most of these in our 
view were non-existent or are not the real causes. Thus Lane^ 
Poole remarks '‘To the contrast of union and disunion, north and 
south, race and climate was added the zeal of the Modem and 
the greed of the robber**. Sachau thinks that the princes of 
Northern India were too narrowminded to see the danger and to 
unite (preface to Al-Benini). Sardesai states that Mahmud 
knew that there were small kingdoms in India which were con^ 
stantly fighting with one another and that he had a large army 
which he had to feed and employ somehow. How these various 
views are, in our opinion, not well-founded, we proceed to discuss 
at length. 

That the Hindu kingdoms in India were not aliveito the 
danger and did not unite is not a fact, as we actually see in the 
history recorded by Mahomedans themselves. A new and dangw- 
ous religion had come to the frontiers of India long ago viz. in 
Sind in 712 and the Hindus then, under the first Rajput warriors 
of Mewad and Sambhar, as shown in VoL II pp. 5 and 91, offered 
a most stubborn resistance to the Arabs and stayed their onward 
march for ever. Three hundered years later came the Turks 
fired with the fanaticism of new proselytes and establiidiing 
themselves at Ghazni began to harass the Hindus and destroy 
their temples. Nay the Hindus had an experience of what was 
coming on, 60 years before, when Zabulistan was first taken by 
Yakub-i-Lais and his governor destroyed a famous Hindu temple 
at Sakhawand and Rai Eamlu of Kabul was staggered at the 
sacrilege (E. II p. 172 ). The Hindu kings were, therefore, alive 
to the danger from long experience and did thrice combine, 
brought large armies larger than those which Mahmud could 
oppose to them, yet failed. The idea, therefore, that the Hindu 
kings were oblivious of the peril and did not unite is entiiely 
against the facts. 
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Nor was there any real need for this union. The ides that 
Hindu kingdoms of this time were small is not correct. The 
kingdom of Kabul and the Panjsh was far more extensive 
than the small kingdom of Ghazni which was ruled by Ssbuktag* 
in or in his early days by Mahmud himself. That kingdom 
should alone have been able to destroy Ghazni if it had been w^ll 
prepared. The kingdom of Kanauj was more extensive and more 
powerful still. Indeed that kingdom, as Arab travellers relate, 
kept four armies constantly in the field which were so powerful 
that they could have taken even Multan and driven the Arabs 
out of Sind. The kingdom of the Chandel king Dhanga was not 
insignificant and though RsjyapSls of Kanauj had fallen from 
the example of his great ancestor Bhoja, Dhanga the king of Kal> 
anjar and Gwalior was powerful enough to be able himself 
alone to destroy Mahmud. It is generally not known that 
Mahmud’s kingdom at this time was small and his army also 
was comparatively inconsiderable. It was also not drawn from 
one nation, the soldiers being Turks, Afg^ns, Kurds and Per- 
sians who were often at war with one another. Mahmud indeed 
did not come with an overpowering force of barbarians like 
Zangis or Timur who with Mogul horsemen of one race number- 
ing seven or four lakhs swept like tornadoes over Asia from the 
Caspian to the Indus and wrought destraction in five years which 
five hundred years were unable to repair (Gibbon). Mahmud’s 
army was undoubtedly small compared with the army of Jaipal, 
as even Mahnnedan historians relate, in the first great battle 
and even in the second with Anadapala. Nor ^as it m<»e united 
than tite Hindu army so as to oppose union to disunion. The 
contrast of north and south also did not exist for Ghazni was 
opposed to Kabul; and the soldiers of Jaipal of Kabul were un- 
questionably Afghans yet unconverted and unconverted Afghans 
could not have been lees valiant than Moslem Afghans. Even a 
difforence of race between Turk and Aryan did not, in our view, 
make any difference in the fighting qualities of the two armiea It 
is indeed a common fallacy by which barbarians from the north, 
Turks and Afghans, are believed to be more hardy and valiant 
than the Aryans of the Panjah and Rajputana. This difference 
of race may have been one of the causes of the defeat of the 
Maiathas at the battle of Panipat at the hands of the Afghans of 
Abdali, for as a matter of fact the inferiority of the Maratha 
compared with the Afghan in physique, ferocity and valour may 
be admitted. But no such difference existed or exists between 
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the Turks and Afghans beyond the Indus and the Aryans of the 
Fanjab and Bajputana so far as history or even present facts tell 
us. The Jats and Rajputs of the Panjab, whether Sikh, Mahome- 
dan or Hindu are even now among the finest soldiers not only 
in India but in the whole world; and they were all Hindus in 
the days of Mahmud. Even now the Panjab is the chief recruit- 
ing ground for British Indian Army, Th^ Amritsar Gazetteer 
states ( p. 33 ) that the Sikh Jats of the Manjha territory can show 
men who in any country in the world could be deemed fine 
specimens of the human race. And as for the Rajputs of Rajpu- 
tana, they have signalised themselves against Turks and Afghans 
and Moguls and Persians in many battles. The Ratiiods of 
Jaswantsing had even held Afghanistan under their sway for 
several yean, in the days of Aurangjeb. We may believe, there- 
fore, that so far as physical Strength and valour were concerned 
the soldiers of Jaipal or Anandapala were not at all inferior to 
the Turks and Afghans of Mahmud. 

Sir Vincent Smith, without actually discussing the 
of the fall of the Panjab, suggests them in the remark 'a new 
power, novel in religion, in social customs, ideas and 
of warfare appeared on the scene.’ Superiority of arms and 
of discipline is one of the most potent cau^ of the prevalence 
of one nation over another, and it may be mentioned iin* e that 
India was bound to be conquered by the British owing to 
superiority in arms and discipline, tbejr artillery and ttieir 
battalions. But this factor did not exist in favour of the 
Mahomedans at this time. - Firishta is guilty of anachronism 
when he mentions ‘tops’ ( cannon ) as being used by 
in the same way as he mentions Delhi and Ajmer as opposing 
Mahmud, since cannon had no existence in the days of Mahmud 
as much as Delhi or Ajmer. Prom the article “Gnnpowder” in 
the Eneyclopsedia Britannica, ihe following facts appear: 1. 
Gunpowder is believed to have been invented either by a German 
about 1345 or by Roger Bacon about 1235 A D. 2. Ghinpowder 
was not known to the ancient Greeks, Hindus or Araba. Thqy 
no doubt knew some incendiary process which they in war 
bnt they did not know eiplosiyes and had neither guns nor 
cannon. 3. History does not record the use of firearms in 
except at the batUe of Panipat by Babar. We are thu s asenied 
that Mahmud had no firearms and relied on tin same weapons of 
war, swords, seimitars and lances, as tin BUndus; and 
dan poet hbtarians expatiate on^ merifai of tiiese only(Blliot 
IS 
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Yol. II ) as may be seen in Utbi or BaihakL Indeed if there 
was Bupdriority in weapons it was on the side of the Hindus. 
They knew, it is clear, how to make good steel. The iron pillar 
at Delhi is a wonder even to the moderns ( who are surprised at 
its manufacture in a way that it does not rust); and Indian 
swords were prized by the soldiers of Mahmud. Utbi poetically 
makes the sword of a Turkish soldier exclaim “ I am a Hindu 
of a good family” ( p. 216 ) thereby referring to the better steel 
of that weapon made in India, and we find that in the plunder of 
battle-fields swords and arms of the slain Hindu soldiers were 
objects of special attention * We do not think there was any 
superiority of discipline on the side of the Mahomedans or that 
the Mahomedan army had been disciplined in the modern sense. 
Their horses might have been better as Afghanistan and Persia 
produce better horses as even Rajasekhara notes. But Rajputana 
horses were not bad and imported Arabian and Persian horses 
could be had in plenty. In fact the Pratihara emperors of 
Kanauj, coming from Rajputana as they did, were well-known 
for their cavalry and they were for that reason called Hayapatis. 
And the Hindus had one powerful arm in addition viz. the 
elephant which the Mahomedans did not possess. Even the Turks 
subsequently coveted this arm and developed it; for we see 
Sabuktagin and Mahmud using elephants against the Turks of 
Kashgar and using them with effect (Utbi). It is curious to note 
that while the Hindus could not use the elephants against 
the Turks of Mahmud, Mahmud could use the same elephants 
against the Turks of Ilek-khan with great effect. This is sufSci- 
ent to prove the great generalship of Mahmud and the incompet- 
ence of India’s commanders. How Mahmud made the Hindu 
elephant arm ineffectual we are not told by Mahomedan writers 
though we are told by Greek historians how Alexander discom- 
fited the same arm of Porus. It may be noted that even after 
Sabuktagin and Mahmud had begun to use elephants in their 
armies their drivers remained Hindus. In fact during a succeed- 
ing reign at Ghazni the Hindu drivers of elephants were remiss 
in their duty and were severly punished ( Baihaki ). Strangely 
enough at the present day this art is wholly lost by the Hindus 
and elephant-drivers are all Mahomedans now ( E. II 143 ). 


* Fanjab produces iron at Kalabagh and Bbera and Nizamabad are 
welVknown for the excellent swords which are manufactured there even 
sow as may be known from specimens placed in the Lahore museum. 
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It is therefore, difficult to conceive how the method of 
warfare of the Turks was different from that of the Hindus unlesf> 
we take into account the extreme crusty with which ^he Turfes 
treated the vanquished. It is undeniable that of all nations the 
Hindus in their history behaved with the greatest humanity 
towards their conquered foes. They never massacred even the 
fighting population as the Turks under Mahmud did. When we 
say that Mahmud was not cruel we compare him with other 
Mahomedan conquerors, especiaH^ the Mogul Zangis or Timur. 
Compared with the conduct of Hindus when conquering, his 
method must indeed have struck terror into the hearts of the less 
cruel people of India. Fighting men were usually massacred and 
innocent people were enslaved and carried into captivity and 
towns and villages were often destroyed. Even in European 
history we find war conducted with far more cruelty both in 
ancient and modern times. Even the Greeks arid the Eomans 
were very cruel in the treatment of conquered foes and massacre 
and enslavement were the Constant concomitants of conquest in 
war. In this sense Mahmud’s method of warfare was novel ; but 
this cannot be treated as one of the causes of the downfall of the 
Panjab. We are trying to find out why the Hindu armies were 
defeated ; though no doubt the terrible consequences of one defeat 
might impair the morale of Hindu soldiers in subsequent en- 
counters. 

The political ideas of the Turks and the Hindus were almost 
exactly the same. Both had no idea of representative govern- 
ment, though the Hindus may have had them in pre-Gupta days 
of rights of people or of responsibilities of kings. They knew 
only one form of government viz. the despotic and had no idea 
of a nation in the modern sense. There was no feeling of 
nationality or of patriotism. The kings became kings by heir- 
ship or by the favour of God manifested by giving success in 
battle. Neither the Turks of Mahmud nor the Hindus of Jaipal 
fought as the Germans and the French fought in the last 
European War under the high impulse of nationality and patriot- 
ism. It cannot, therefore, be supposed that a feeling of strong 
nationality which always prompts stubborn fighting gave the 
Turks the success which they invariably achieved ; for such feel- 
ing never existed among the Turks who only fought for Mahmud. 
They were fighting not for a nation but for a king. No doubt 
the zeal of Mahomadanism supplied the place of patriotism and 
the religious fervour of the newly converted Turks and Afghans 
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was a great factor in the success of Mahmud. But this does not 
constitute a novelty of ideas nor would it have been a cause of 
the downfall of the Fanjab had it been opposed by an equally 
strong religious zeal of the Hindus. Lastly we do not see any 
novelty in the social manners of the Turks that contributed to 
the downfall of the Hindus. Even in manners as in ideas the 
Turks were practically like the Hindus who opposed them. The 
Hindus of the Fanjab and Kabul then were flesh-eaters and not 
vegetarians and even at this day Fanjab is less vegetarian than 
the other provinces of India. The Hindus were not beaf-eateis 
no doubt, but that cannot, in our view, have contributed to any 
extent to the fall of Kabul and the Fanjab. 



CHAPTER XIX 


DOWNFALL OF THE FANJAB-FBOBABLE CAUSES 

The oauses of the downfall of nations, peoples, or kingdoms, 
have always been a subject of deep interest to historians both in 
ancient and modern times ; and historians have formulated differ- 
ent theories in different cases which cannot have universal 
application. The fall of Greece befjAre Rome, of Rome before the 
Goths and of Constantinople beforo the Turks present different 
aspects and must necessarily be assigned to different causes. 
Even in India, as said before, the causes of the fall of Sind in 
712, of the Panjab in 1009, of Northern India in about 1200, and 
of Southern India about 1300 A. D., are different and Indian 
historians have the difficult task of explaining in each case the 
probable causes of the downfall of each. Yet the general obser- 
vations of the great historian of the downfall of the Roman 
Empire have a perennial interest and supply maxims which are 
of universal application. Although the causes of the fall of the 
Roman Empire in the West are actually different from the causes 
which can properly be assigned for the fall of the Panjab, the 
observations of Gibbon well help us in our present inquiry to a 
great extent 

The natural impulse to “ assign fortune of Rome as the cause 
of the misfortune of Greece” had to be first overcome in the 
manner in which Polybius a great historian of the Greeks did it 
by showing the deep foundations of the greatness of Rome. “ The 
unique constitution of Rome which united freedom of popular 
assemblies with the wisdom of a senate and the executive powers 
of a regal magistrate, the oath of military service of ten years im- 
'posed on every citizen in the cause of the country which contin- 
ually poured into the field young freemen and soldiers, the mili- 
tary system of Rome with its remarkable legion superior in active 
strength to the Macedonian phalanx, iliese institutions of peace 
and war explain according to Polybius the success of a people in- 
capable of fear and impatient of repose. The ambitious design of 
conquering the world was attempted and achieved and the perpetual 
violation of justice was maintained by the political virtues of 
prudence and courage”. But even this great world empire 
declined and feU. was the natural and inevitable effect 
of immoderate greatness. Prosperity ripened file principle of 
decay. IRie caases of deetmction multiplied wifii the extent 
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of conquest. The viotorious legions in distant wars acquired 
the vices of mercenaries and first oppressed the republic and then 
violated the purple. The emperors were reduced to the expedient 
of corrupting the discipline which rendered the legions formidable 
alike to the enemy and the sovereign, the vigour of the military 
government was^relaxed and the Roman world was overwhelmed 
by a deluge of butoians **. 

** The introduction or at least the abuse of Christianity had 
some influence on the fall of the Roman Empire. The clergy 
successfully preached the doctrines of patience and pusillanimity 
and the active virtues of society were discouraged; the last 
remnants of the military spirit were buried in the cloister ; a 
large portion of public and private wealth was consecrated 
to the specious demands of charity and devotion; the soldiers’ 
pay was lavished on the useless multitudes of both sexjs who 
could only plead the merit of abstinence and chastity. The 
Church and even the State were distracted by religious fnctions, 
the attention of emperors was diverted from camps to synods. 
The Roman world was oppressed by a new species of tyranny 
and the persecuted sects became the secret enemies of the 
country.” (Gibbon by Bury IV p. 172-5). This extract is 
rather long but these observations and some others in this 
chapter are of everlasting interest and validity ; and although the 
causes of the fall of the Panjab with which we are immediately 
concerned are entirely different from the causes which led to the 
fall of the Western Roman Empire, they afford indications which 
are valuable not only in the inquiry before us but in the more 
imi^rtant question at the causes of the fall of India in the days 
of Prithviraj with which we diall have to deal at the end of 
this volume. 

If we take into view the condition of the Hindus of the 
Panjab and the Moslems of Ghazni and see how far the former 
were inferior or superior to the latter in those respects which 
contribute to the strength or weakness of kingdoms, we shall be 
able to arrive at a correct idea of the probable causes of the 
downfall of the Panjab. We have seen that the Turks were 
not more united than the Hinduq.; ipdeed disunion was as 
much a bane of the Turks as of the^ Hindus and Utbi, descri- 
bing the disunion among the Turks beyond the Qxus, quotes 
the verses of the Koran ” Their power is very great between 
them if they axe united but their hearts are diverse. We have 
sent enmity between them and. hatred for ever.” The Turks 
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were again as civilized or rather uncivilized as the Hindus 
using the same weapons, having no popular assemblies and 
no national spirit and without legions or phalanxes. The Hindu 
kingdom of the Panjab was not again so large, like the Roman 
Empire, as to fall by its own weight. The Turks did not attack 
India in overwhelming swarms like the Goths and the Vandals, 
Moreover the Turks were not more wiurlike or of stronger 
physique or more inured to toil and exertion than the Afghans 
of Kabul and the Rajputs of the Panjab who opposed them in the 
beginning. Indeed the Hindus of the Panjab were used as 
soldiers by Mahmud himself and his successors in their battles 
and in the battle fought by Mahmud against Ilek-khan king 
of the Turks beyond the Oxus Hindus fought bravely on the 
side of Mahmud. The Hindu kingdom of the Panjab was not 
further ill-governed and there were no traitors who assisted the 
Moslems. And finally Mahmud's kingdom of Ghazni in the 
beginning was small compared with the kingdom of Kabul and 
the Panjab ruled by Jaipal and his army must have been also 
comparatively smaller than that of the latter. There even do not 
appear to be any factions, religious or political, to distract the 
attention of Jaipal. These apparent causes of superiority in the 
one and decay in the other being absent may be kept out^of mind 
and we will see in what respect the Turks were superior to the 
Hindus or the latter inferior to the former. 

The foremost superiority of the Turks was in the per- 
sonality of their general Mahmud. We do not generally 
realise the value and power of personalities. As stated before, 
nature produces from time to time men who by their mental 
and physical power change the destinies of kingdoms or the 
face of the human world. One Buddha or one Jesus was powerful 
enough to turn half the world towards peace, one Mahomet 
could turn the other half towards the principle of force in the 
propagation of truth. In the field of politics we see the 
immense influence of one Shivaji who secured independence 
to the Maratha people for two centuries and established their 
reputation for ever. It is our firm conviction that without the 
l^rsonal factor of Shivaji the Marathas could not have achieved 
^at they achieved and; it is our firm opinion that without 
Mahmud the Turks could not have overthrown the Hindus 
of the Panjab. The case of Mahmud is exactly similar to. 
ti^t of Shivaji. Endowed with indomitable courage and in^ 
defatigable energy they both formed great designs and had the 
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necessary resourcefulness and resolution to put their conceptions 
into execution. Nobody at the time of Shahaji could have 
thought it possible to free Maharashtra from the yoke of 
Mahomedan rule by destroying the Bijapur power in its im- 
mediate vicinity and defeating the immense imperial Mogul 
armies of distant Delhi. And yet Shivaji formed that seemingly 
Impossible plan and carried it out in his own life-time by his 
unique powers of organization and his immense moral force* 
Nobody similarly could then have thought that the small 
kingdom of Ghazni could destroy the powerful kingdom of 
Kabul in its vicinity or defeat the imperial armies of distant 
Kanauj. Yet Mahmud in his high ambition conceived that 
bold design and by his energies and personal influence put it 
into execution. Shivaji stands no doubt on a higher moral 
pedestal than Mahmud as he devoted his energies to the noble 
task of freeing his people from the thraldom of a foreign power 
and religion, while Mahmud conceived and carried out the 
project of enslaving other people, of conquering other kingdoms 
and imposing upon them a foreign religion. All the same, 
almost impossible purposes were formed by both and achieved by 
both by unique qualities. Both had in the beginning only a 
small army and a nucleus kingdom ; but both increased them 
by their resourcefulness and their power of organization. Shivaji 
indeed had a very small army inherited from his father; yet 
he eventually organised a striking force that could defeat even 
the imperial Mogul armies and plunder rich Mogul cities. 
Mahmud did the same and created an army which at the close 
bf hi 4 life amounted to a lakh of foot, half a lakh of horse and 
1300 elephants as stated before. Mr. Sardesai thinks that Mahmud 
liad already a large force which he had perforce to feed and 
employ in conquering India. But this does not seem to be true 
though probably he had at the beginning a larger force than 
Shivaji had. But e^ven if he had a large force, if he had been 
incapable, what was there to prevent him from disbanding it 
gradually? And whence was the money to come, even if Turk 
or Afghan turbulent spirits were available in numbers? Thr 
plunder of Temples atid idols came in later. And whence did 
Shivaji get his resources ? Even the men whom he had at hand 
for turning into soldiers were peaceful Mftvalas. The greatitoss 
of great men lies indeed in their power to find men and money 
and to train them and use them in ttie proper tray. The g rea t 
aesB lies in the nnshaking resolve and Hie burning desire. ** Get 
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up " says Vidula, in the famous Mahabharata episode, to her 
whining son defeated and dispossessed of his kingdom. “ Get 
up with the firm resolve of fighting and getting your kingdom 
back and you will find the men and the money you want." 
The organizing power and the moral ascendancy of both Shivaji 
and Mahmud are apparent in their training up their people so as 
to fit them for tough fighting and make them ready to die for 
them and further in keeping the trenchant weapon they had 
forged under due control. For, as Gibbon has said, legions 
become dangerous not only to the enemy but also to their master. 
Where national feeling does not exist to restrain or defeat the 
ambition of traitorous governors and generals, they can only be 
kept in their proper sphere by the overpowering personality of 
the master. When the dominating personality is removed, the 
formidable army becomes the desiToyer of its own master Vis wo 
actually find happening later on in the case of the incapable 
successors of Mahmud himself- Many feudatories became inde* 
pendent and a king of Ghazni was seized and blinded by his 
own generals. The very formidable nature of the striking 
machine forged by Mahmud or Shivaji and the successful use 
of it by them for their own purposes^ prove the immense power 
which they wielded over the hearts of their soldiers and captains. 

Looking to the opponents of Mahmud, we do not fUid any 
men of great a capacities as a general or organiser. Jaipal no 
doubt acquitted himself honourably and valiantly in the task 
before him. But what was there to prevent him from organising 
a strong army when he became aware of the danger ? Indeed 
what was there to prevent him from the beginning from main- 
taining a powerful army against all eventualities? It is the 
first duty of every king or state to maintain a strong army 
capable of defending the people against internal foes or external 
enemies. And Jaipal had ample materials at hand in men and 
money. Indeed Harsha who began with a moderately sized 
kingdom and who eventually conquered the whole of Northern 
India maintained an army, only one arm of which consisted 
of 60000 elephants. And he maintained this vast anny without 
plundering any towns or temples. And yet he had immense 
riches to bestow in charity on Brahmins and Sramanas at his 
five-yearly almsgiving festivals at Prayftga. The great defect 
of the Hindu kings opposed to Mahmud both in Kabul and 
Kanauj was that they appear to have neglected their armies 
unlike their predecessors Bhims and Bhoja The soldiers* pay» 
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in the immtetal words of Gibbon, was perhaps lavished on the 
endowment or temples and the decoration of idols ; for we read 
of no large standingwmies at both places. The Arab travellers 
d the tenth century M S. recorded that India was famous for its 
armies. That famel'vvls belied by the Indian kingdoms in the 
eleventh century. The kingdom of Fabul and the Panjab was 
extensive enough to support a strong army and Jaipal need not 
have sought the aid of neighbouring kings and collected a 
confederate force. Even this confederate force failed because it 
bad not a great general to lead it ; a Duke of Wellington to 
match Napoleon. * It is sometimes thought that a confederate 
army cannot fight with the strength of a single army. This is 
not true, as we actually find that confederate armies won on the 
xdains of France both in the past and in the present century. 
There must be no doubt one controlling mind and we have stal:ed 
that the confederate armies of India were under the single leader- 
diip of Jaipal or Anandpala. But they failed because they were 
no match for Mahmud and they failed for other reasons also 
which we proceed to notice. 

I. The weakness of the religious feeling of the Hindus 
had a great deal to do with their defeat in the Panjab. The 
dominant binding sentiment on either side was not national but 
religious, as has already been stated. But while the religious 
zeal of the Mahomedans was stubborn and overpowering, the 
religious sentiment of the Hindus was weak and almost apathetic. 
It was to be expected that the zeal of the M slem and the greed 
of the robber would be equally met by the fervour of the Hindu 
and the indignation of the robbed. Not only were temples plun- 
dered and idols rifled of their jewels but hundreds and thousands 
of Hindus were forcibly converted. It is, therefore, natural to 
expert that the Hindus would have fought with all the exaspera- 
tion and the courage of the defiled and the despoiled. And equally 
matched as they were in number and civilization, perhaps even 
superior, they should not have accepted defeat. But the zeal of 
the Hindus has always been mild for various reasons. For one,, 
he is usually tolerant. It is a common experience that while a 
Mahomedan’s exasperation is most acute at the least insult offered 


* I ha Oxford history of India by Smith atates that the confederate 
army waa led in 1008 by VIsaladeva of Ajmer. Unfortunately we find 
fp authority for tbia. And thie Vlsala even if he I d is not known as a 
great conqueror. 
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to the Koran or to the great Prophet, a Hindu quietly listens 
to any abuse of the Veda or of Bsma and Krishna A Hindu 
is again by habit inaggressive. The Hindu religion has always 
preached AhinsS and the Hindu is accustomed to pacific modes of 
life. Thirdly, the Hindus had wrong notions about their idols; 
and probably still have. As stated before, images have no 
miraculous powers and when the idols themselves were found to 
be powerless, it would be superstitiously thought useless for man 
to resist where even the deity has thought fit to submit But it 
must be remembered that an image after all is an emblem and 
if the emblem is insulted it is not the metal or the stone that 
is insulted nor the deity which it represents, for it is above all 
insult It is they who are really insulted, who believe in that 
emblem. When the face of the statue of Queen Victoria was 
tarred in Bombay, it was not the marble that was insulted nor 
the good Queen Victoria but it was the British nation which 
was, and which was intended to be, insulted which had set up 
the statue But by a wrong philosophy or rather by supersti- 
tion the Hindus thought the deities powerless agamst Mahmud 
who was bound to succeed as it was destined that the SanAtana 
Dharma was to suffer in the Kali age. Such reasoning naturally 
acted upon the minds of the Hindus more forcibly when acci- 
dents actually happened which worked against them and they 
did not fight with that resentment and exasperation whicb should 
have animated those whose temples had been desecrated and 
whose houses had been dishonoured. 

II. Secondly, the fall of the Panjab may also be attributed 
to the political apathy of its people. Unfortunately for twelve 
centuries before this. Panjab had been ruled by foreign kings. 
It may be said that for twenty centuries from the time of Poms 
down to the time of Ranjitsingh, Panjab had no kings of its own. . 
It was mled by foreign Hindu or Mlechchha mlers from the time 
of Alexander to that of Mahmud, by Macedonians, by Mauryas, 
by Sakas, by Bactrian Greeks, by Kushans, by Huns, by Kashmi- 
rians, by Sindhis and lastly by the Shahi kings of Kabul and 
after Mahmud by Mahomedan kings of Ghazni and Delhi for 
eight centuries more, till the Sikhs gave to the Panjab native 
kings, after a foreign rule extending over two thousand years. 
When Mahmud conquered the Panjab, there was no political 
consciousness awake in the minds of its people. Though Aryans 
the people had lost edl desire, even they had the ability, to 
enjoy self-rule or independence v ^'d -'A demur to be 
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ruled by. a Moslem Turk from Ghazni instead of a Brahmin 
Afghan from Kabul. They were apathetic to the change of rule 
that was coming upon them and they did not resist with that 
etubbornness which belongs to a people fighting to preserve 
independence. Panjab was thus lost to Mahomedans in one 
battla Kingdoms have no doubt been lost in one battle in west- 
ern history also. England indeed was acquired by William the 
Cionqueror in one battla But while the people of England made 
the Norman kings their own, the people of the Panjab were made 
their own by the Mahcmedan kings of Ghazni and the Panjab 
was practicsdly sliced oS from India in 1009 as Sind was in 
712 A. D. 

It may here be objected that these two causes can be assigned 
as the causes of the downfall, not only of the Panjab, but of all 
Indian kingdoms; indeed of most Asiatic people. This is no 
doubt true and we shall have to mention these causes also when 
discussing the causes of the downfall of Northern India at the 
end of Book VII in this very volume. The weakness of the 
religious feeling of the Hindus and their political apathy are 
their dominant characteristics over the whole of India. But 
what we wish to emphasize here is that while those other causes 
which chiefly led to the downfall of the Rajput kingdoms of 
Northern India about 1200 A. D. as we shall show later on, did 
not exist in the Panjab viz. internecine fighting and rigidity of 
caste, these two causes which alone existed in the Panjab operated 
with greater force there than elsewhere and are thus the only 
causes which can be assigned to its downfall. How this is so 
we proceed to explain at length. The religious or political tend- 
cncler of peoples are the results of historical development and 
are capable of examination and explanation. 

The Panjab had no doubt been the home of Vedic Aryans 
from the most ancient days ; the place where the Vedic hymns 
were mostly composed and sung at sacrifices, the place where 
even later Vedic civilisation developed. GandhSra and Madra 
sue the lands of P&nini and Aivapati the teachers of grammar 
and philosophy. The Upanidads contain many references to the 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas of these famous lands on the west and 
cast of the Indus. But the ** land of the five rivers and the sixth 
Indus*’ subsequently became a home of Buddism, next only to 
Magadha* Buddha himself preac;hed successfully in Afghanistan 
and flic Panjab and later on MahftyAna Buddhism was evolved 
under Kanishka in this ^ ^ Purushapura and TakshatiU two 
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places of Vedic fame became centres of Buddhist learning. The 
Pahjab, therefore, though originally the home of Indo- Aryans 
( and even now it is pre-eminently Indo-Aryan as Sir H. Risley 
found from facial measurements taken at the census of 1901 ), 
was less strong in the Hindu sentiment than the rest of India 
even in the days of the present Mahabh§rata of 250 B. C. ( see 
note ). It continued to be so in the days of Hiuen Tsang who in 
630 A. D. recorded that Eapisa or Kabul with Nagar (Jalalabad), 
and Udyana ( Swat ) with Taxila were entirely Buddhist, while 
Peshawar and the Panjab were half Buddhist ( see Vol. I p. 48 ). 
Caste which was weak even in Vedic times became still 
weaker in Buddhist days. Brahmanism developed in the land 
of the Sarasvatl and caste gathered strength in Upper India, 
while it remained fluid in the Panjab “ where a Brahmin would 
become a barber one day and a Brahmin again on the next ** 
(See note). When, after Harsha, Buddhism was overthrown 
in India by the efforts of Eum&rila and Sankara and modern 
Hinduism was evolved. Buddhism no doubt disappeared even 
from the Panjab, but the Hindu influence from the south was 
too distant to correct the laxity of caste and food prevailing 
there. And we can thus see why at the time when Mahmud 
conquered the Panjab, the Hindu sentiment among the people 
was particularly weak. The people lacked that intensity of 
faith in the Varnasrama Dharma. which characterised the people 
of the Gangetic valley and they consequently did not resist 
forcible conversion with stubborness and ceased to worship the 
idols which Ma.hmud had broken with more ease than could have 
been expected of a Hindu population possessing all the physical 
superiority of the Aryan race. 

As regards political apathy the Panjab at this time was 
also in a worse condition than the rest of India. No doubt 
political consciousness bad been dormant not only in the Panjab 
but all over India from the most anciunt times. The political 
ideas indeed of all the Eastern peoples are even now yet un- 
developed. The idea that the country belongs to the people 
and not to the king is only slowly developing in recent years. 
The usual political conception under despotic rule is that the 
country belongs to the king and not that the king belongs to 
the country. The king, therefore, need not be from among the 
people. The Vedic Aryans had more advanced political ideas. 
It must be admitted, for the people then in reality formed the 
nation. In Vedic times the country and the king were both 
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named after the people, the 'peoples’ named in the singular 
denoting* the king and in the plural the country ; e. g. Madra, 
S&lva, Euru, Panchala etc. Even down to the days of Alexander 
there were nations or peoples in the Panjab among whom there 
were no kings. The MSlavas, the Yaudhoyas, the Salvas, 
and others according to Arrian were without kings; and had 
the republican form of government. These peoples are called 
gapas in the Mahabharata. Whatever may be the case in Vedic 
or epic days, in later times, however, the kingly form of govern- 
ment became the rule throughout India and the country with 
its people came to be looked upon as the king’s property. Nation- 
ality could not develop under such a form of government. But 
while in Northern India there were native kings and there was 
some national feeling alive, in the Panjab owing to long con- 
tinuous foreign rule even this modicum of national feeling 
did not exist and the people were entirely apathetic as to who 
ruled them. This is the reason why the people generally offered 
no resistance when Anandpala lost his battle and they quietly 
acknowledged Mahmud as ruler. 

For these reasons viz : weakness of Hindu religious feel- 
ing and political apathy, the Panjab thus fell easily before the 
onslaught of Mahmud. Political consciousness is awakening 
under the British rule and the changed aspect of the whole 
civilised world. But if the Hindus of the Paujab wush to main- 
tain their position in the struggle of faiths in that province, 
they ought to strengthen their religious sentiment, abiding as it 
is even now, and develop it into a force equal to that of Sikhism 
or Mahomedanism. 

It may perhaps be asked, wore there no Kshatriyas in the 
Panjab at that or any previous time and if there were, why did 
they not attempt to establish their own kingdoms ? That the 
Panjab is predominantly Aryan is, as stated before undoubted 
and there were then as now, thousands of Kshatriyas and 
Vaisyas of Aryan blood in the Panjab. But the massacres of 
fighting populations which Alexander and later conquerors sys- 
tematically perpetrated deprived the Panjab of almost the whole 
of the ruling class. The representatives of those valiant clans of 
Kshatriyas who opposed Alexander, of the Sibis, the Malavas, 
the Madras, the Taudheyas and others then survived ( and still 
survive ) in the Panjab. But they had become agriculturists 
and often heads of villages according to the Apaddharma rule 
for the Kshatriyas prescribed in the Smritis and specially in the 
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ParA^ara Smyiti (See Vol. II page 183). The Kshatriyas of 
the Panjab» valiant and able-bodied as they were had thus long 
lost their ancient special characteristic viz : the desire and the 
determination to rule others and not to be ruled by others, the 
‘ IsvarabliAva * noted in the Bhagavadglta as belonging to 
Kshatri 3 ’'as and they ceased to care who ruled, so loiigNas they 
preserved a sort of semi-independence in their village life. Such 
zamindars were not disturbed by any ruling power, whether 
Greek, Kushan, Hun, or Turk nor by Kashmir or Sind which 
ruled from a distance. This, however, led to a gradual distinct- 
ion betweeen the ruling Kshatriyas and the agricultural Kshat- 
riyas which is still recognised in the Panjab. The former in 
fact are the Rajputs, i. e. sons and descendants of ruling families 
who never cultivated land and who always ruled even if it be in 
one village if not more. This ruling passion of the Rajputs 
immortalized in the minimum demand of Yudhislithira from 
Duryodhana “ Give us five villages one for each brother and you 
may keep the rest of our kingdom,” this ruling passion of the 
Rajputs to rule and never to be ruled led the surviving Rajputs 
of the Paujab to emigrate to the submontane hills on the eastern 
border of the Fanjab or to the deserts of Rajputana and to 
countries still southward and eastward. As shown in Volume 
II, the Rajput ruling families of Rajputana came originally 
from the Panjab from whence they had to retire in consequence 
of the inroads of Greeks, Kushans, Huns, and Turks. Notably 
the Chauhans, the Faramaras, the Bh&tis and even the Rathors 
came from the Panjab, and at the present day the Hindu and 
even the Mahomedan Rajputs in the Fanjab still declare that 
they belong to these clans. The Bhatis dispossessed of Zabuli- 
stan by the Turks spread over the Panjab and founded a kingdom 
finally in Jaisalmere in Rajputana. The fine Janjuas of the Salt 
Range ( now Mahomedans ) are believed to be Anavaes or des- 
cendants of Anu and are the most valiant Kshatriyas in the 
Panjab. These and other warlike modern clans are the ancient 
Kshatriyas who preserved their independence by becoming head- 
men of villages and even agriculturists. 

But these also in ancient times did not care to establish 
kingly ruling families because the alien Mlechha rulers always 
accepted the religion of the conquered and in effect became 
native kings. Just as the Nermans coming as conquerors became 
one with the conquered being already of the same religion os the 
Saxons and Britons, so the Greeks, the Kushans, the Sakas 
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^nd the Kiiu became in India Buddhists or VaishpaTas and 
latterly MfliinOnila was a skaundi ^va and their rale was 
never felt as a foreign lula The kings of Kashmir, of Sind, and 
of Kabul who later on ruled the Panjab were Hindus and one 
wiHi the pe(gde in manners and civilization and were never felt 
as foreign rulers. When the Turks conquered the Panjab the 
difference' of religion indeed made the foreign rule intolerable 
by ttie destruction of temples and idols, and Mtdiomedan rule 
was also generally more oppressive, as we shall show later on, 
than Hindu rule. Yet the land-owning valorous Kashatriya 
tribes of the Punjab made no effort to establish a kingdom of 
their own for another reason and that was the forcible conver- 
sion of many of these tribes. The conversion of almost the wholer 
fighting population of western Panjab has introduced a factor of 
deavage in the people of this piOviilce, — the most warlike in the 
whole of India-T-which has unfottunately made it the most un- 
fitted to attain self-rule. Why these tribes did not strenuously 
resist forcible conversion may be explained by their human 
desire to escape massacre and by their natural affection for their 
land and hereditary headship of villages' as also by their weak 
Hindu feeling, ^e superstition of the Hindus that persons 
once defiled by eating beef and other heinous offences cannot be 
taken back into Hinduism made file deavage permanent. The 
sympathies of these Mahomedan population, though originally 
Kdiatriya.by race and still observing certain Hindu customs, 
naturally went with the Mahomedan rulers ; and the Panjab 
was again incapable of establisliing a kingly line of its own, 
until we come to the Sikh rulers of the eighteenth century. 
Sikhism indeed resisted and eventually conquered Mahomedan 
oppression by organizing itself by a system akin to the conscri- 
ption of ' ancient Greece and Borne or modern Germany and 
France Guru Govindasing saw the necessity of transforming 
every Sikh into a soldier and the martial qualities of the people 
d the Panjab naturally aided him and enabled him to transform 
Sikhism into a militant religion like the Mahomedan religion 
itself. We have traced the history of the Panjab down to the 
present day to show why its people were and are politically 
apathetic. How modem enviroments will act upon the 
politloal oonsoionsness of the people, now triply divided into 
Mahomedans, Hindus and Sikhs is outside the socq^ of our work 
and must be left to the politloal thinkers of the present and the 
future. 
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The reasons why Hindu kings of Northern India did not 
attempt to establish their rule over the Panjab may be briefly 
noticed. We have already seen that half the population 
of the Panjab was Mahomedan now and did not encourage 
euch attempt. Kashmir was then not strong enough noi 
Kanauj, to make the attempt. The Chauhans of Sambhar 
were at a distance and Anally no great hero arose among them 
who could attempt this difficult task though Vlsala HI, had he 
lived long enough, might have made this effort which he 
estpressly said he had left to his descandents ( See his iniicription 
noted in Chauhan chapter ). 

NOTE— MAHABHARATA ON THE LAXITT OP RELIGIOUS 
FEELING IN THE PANJAB. 

Ill the Ear 9a Parva chapters 40 to 45 we have a spirited dialogue 
between Earna and Salya, the former depicting the bad manners and the 
religious laxity of the people of the Fanjab and the latter offering no 
defence practically. This shows that the people of ArySvarta or modern 
U. P. and Delhi looked down upon the Hindus of the Panjab in the time of 
Alexander and succeeding oenturies. *Tn their houses people laugh and 
dance eating beef and drinking wine eating also Saktu and fish. From the 
Madra oountry and in Gandharu ( beyond the Indus ) purity has die- 
appeared. In the Mantra or charm against scorpion-bite they shy * I will 
not associate with a man from Madra country;: this poison ^of thino ia 
destroyed" ( chap. 43). In chapter 44 we have "One^sbould not go to the 
Vahika country in which the five rivers and the sixth Indns fiow as it ia 
unpurified by the Himalayas, by the Ganges, by the Jumna and the Sara- 
svati and as it is void of true religion and cleanliness. The eaters of beef 
with garfic and the drinkers ot liquor prepared from rice jaugry are 
indeed void of good breeding. That oountry is called Aratta and is void of 
religion; one should not go there; it is the oountry of those who are Vrfitya 
{ without religious ceremonies and without the sacrifices )• If yon drink 
water in Tiigandhara town or stay in Aobyutasthala or bathe in the pond 
of Bhfftaiavya, how will you go to heaven ? An Arya should not rosldo 
for two days in the Aratta VShlka country where a Brahmin becomes a 
Kshatriya and then a Vaisja and then a ^udra and finally a barber and a 
Brahmin again." ^slya only replied that there were good and bad men 
in every oountry. 
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THE SUCCESSORS OF MAHMUD. 

Although the Fanjab with Kabul did not form part of 
Hindu India henceforward, we must give a riiort account 
of the kingdom of -Ghazni during the reigns of Mahmud’s 
successors, with su(di references to Hindu India as are found 
therein in detail. The history of the Ghaznavide kings is 
given in short by the Tabakat-i-Nasiri written by Minhaj-us- 
siraj a learned man who was Kazi of Delhi and its empire 
under several kings and lastly under Nasiruddln and Ghiya* 
suddin Balban ( Elliot U p. 260), and who wrote this history 
and dedicated it to Hasiruddin about 1250 A. D. A detailed 
gossipping account of the reign of Masa’ud written by Baihaki 
who was almost an eye-witness of the events he describes and 
who wrote about 1050 A.D. is also available and is very inform- 
ing. From these two we give below a short history of the Ghaz- 
navide kings, who followed Mahmud, with such references in 
detail to Hindu India as are found therein. 

Mahmud’s two sons Masa’ud and Muhammad were born on 
the same day from different mothers. Masa’ud was so strong 
physically that his mace could not be wielded even by Mah- 
mud but he was unruly and turbulent. Muhammad was, on the 
other hand, gentle and promising and therefore in the good 
graces of his father. Believing Masa’ud would oppress the 
people and the army, Mahmud had "tamed Muhammad as 
his successor and the permission of the Khalifa to add his 
name in the Khutba had been obtained. When some officer 
expressed bis cjndolence to Masa’ud privately, he in the usual 
Mahomedan spirit observed “The sword is a better guarantee 
of the throne than documents.’’ And events actually happened 
as had been anticipated. Masa’ud was governor in SIhorasan, 
like Mahmud himself, at the time of their father’s death, and 
marched against his brother Muhammad who had meanwhile 
ascended the throne of Ghazni, in the same way as Mahmud 
had marched against hia brother Ismail. But unlike Mahmud, 
Masa’ud blinded his defeated brother and always kept him a 
close prisoner. And when he became the master of the exten- 
sive empire of Mahmud he recovered all the sums Muhammad had 
distributed among his officers, even by torture. If Mahmud 
resembles Shivaji, his son Masa’ud resembles Sambh&ji almost in 
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every respect. The latter was as powerful physically as Masa'ud 
and he too after his father’s death defeated Bajaram and killed 
his mother. He ruled vigorously for about ten years and was 
eventually seized by Aurangzeb and cruelly put to death. 
Masa’ud met a similar tragic end after reigning vigorously for 
about ten years. Both Sambhfiji and Masa’ud were strong in 
theLr religious beliefs. Masa’ud persecuted heretics as Mahmud 
had done and also led some religious expeditions into Hindustan. 

The ordered' nature of government inherited from Mahmud 
appears from the interesting details given by Baihaki as to how 
ministers were appointed with the most elaborate ceremonies, 
how the Sultan consulted the minister in every matter and how 
correspondence passed between them through the private secretary 
and how regularly written orders were passed. The Indian 
province was administered through a Eazi and a commander-in- 
chief both of whom resided at Lahore. “ The Kazi was the head 
of the civil administration and collected taxes and dispensed 
justice while Ihe commander-in-chief made war, took tribute, 
seized upon elephants and chastised refractory Hindu chiefs ” 
( Elliot II p. 118 ). When Ahmad Nialtagin was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of Hindustan, ho received a royal Khillat, 
“ royal verbal orders and a written out diploma. Thep an oath 
was given to him and he put his signature to his bond that he 
would serve faithfully and these papers after being shown to the 
king were given into the charge of the record keeper ” ( Elliot II 
p. 119 ). It is interesting to note that some refractory troops and 
slaves, liberated with leteers of freedom, were handed over to 
Nialtagin for safe keeping and employment, but they were not 
to be sent beyond the Chandrabhaga river or mix with the Lahore 
army. Probably if they went to Lahore they would create 
mischief in that capital and perhaps going beyond it into Hindu 
independent territory they would create more trouble. 

One of the duties of the commander was to make raids into 
Hindustan and to collect tribute from Thakurs, the refractory 
turbulent zemindars already described who belonged to the Ksha- 
triya casta And Nialtagin made a raid into Hindustan going as 
far as Benares where Baihaki states that even Mahmud had not 
gone. This makes it certain that Mahmud went as far as Bari 
only when he conquered Rajyapala on the Bahib which must be 
some river in Oudh ( Ohaggar or Gomati ). There was a quarrel 
between Nialtagin and the Eazi (the civil and the military 
powers in India under the British too sometimes were at variance 
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and caused loss* and finally the constitution of India placed the 
military authority under the Ouvernor-general ). The minister 
had told Nialtagin that “he was the generalissimo of Hindustan 
and the Kazi had no control over him” ( Elliot II p. 128 ). And 
Nialtagin quarrelled with the Kazi and led an expedition into 
Hindustan with the consent of Masa’ud who had sided with 
Ahmad in his quarrel. 

The expedition is thus described by Baihaki: “ He crossed 
the Ganges and marched by the left bank. He suddenly appear- 
ed before Benares which belonged to the territory of Ganga. 
The city was two parsangs square and contained plenty of water. 
The army could only remain there from morning till midday 
because of the peril. The markets of the drapers, perfumers and 
jewellers were plundered. The people of the army became very 
rich and carried off gold, silver, perfumes and jewels and got 
back in safety.” This evidence coming from almost an eye- 
witness and unquestionably a contemporary, places the raid in 
1033 A. D. It shows that the city was in the x)ossession of 
O&ngeyadeva Kalachuri of Tripura a powerful king whose 
army was probably near and who was much feared as he was 
known to be a powerful king. The bazar contained shops of 
drapers, perfumers, and jewellers which trades are still thriving 
in Benares. And the statement that Benares had plenty of water 
means that well-water and pond-water was plentiful in the city 
which is situated on a high bank of the Ganges or in the country 
round Benares away from the river. 

This successful raid of Nialtagin turned his head and he 
began to form schemes of founding an independent kingdom 
and to engage Turkaman soldiers direct from Turkey. The 
Nazi, however, reported the matter to Masa’ud, who 
Nialtagin and sent a Hindu commander to arrest bim alive if 
possible. Eventually ’Nialtagin was defeated and pursued by 
some Jats on the Indus and killed. This and other events show 
how powerful generals and slaves become as dangerous to Hie 
master as to the enemy. 

The employment of Hindu soldiers and generals, even on 
occasions of trust, shows that Hindus had already risen to 
posts of responsibility under the Moslem rulers of Ghasni. 
Their great bravery is extolled even by Moslem writers. Thb 
employment of Hindu soldiers began in the days of 
himaell Indeed Jaipal maintained a force of 2000 TTindn ^ 
<«t Ghaiid for some .years and Elliot himself thou,^ it onrioos 
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that Hindu soldiers should serve as mercenaries under their 
bitterest persecutors ( E. IL p. 448 ). But considering the re- 
ligious and political apathy of the Hindus described before, 
one need not wonder that Hindus have always accepted service 
under foreign governments and have always sought and obtain- 
ed distinction by loyalty and efficiency. This early credit 
gained by the Hindus is noted by Elliot who mentions several 
instances of their employment by their bitterest persecutors such 
as that of Sawandrai employed by Masa’ud against the nobles 
who opposed his accession ( Sawand with his soldiers was killed 
in the battle ) or Bijai Rai, a general employed even by Mahmud 
and called again by Masa’ud’s successors ( Elliot II. p. 60 ). 
This instance of Jats killing Nialtagin shows the loyal service 
performed by Jat subjects for their king. 

The successful raid of Nialtagin shows the weak state to 
which the kingdom of Kanauj, no longer an empire, had been 
reduced. Rajyapala was already dead and was succeeded by 
Trilochanapala who made a grant at Frayaga in 1026 as already 
stated. But Frayaga must have, like Benares, gone subsequently 
into the possession of Gangcya, who, as will be stated in the 
history of the Kalachuri kings, died at Frayaga. We^do not 
knowhow long Trilochanapala ruled and who succeeded hiiii. 
A king Yasahpala is mentioned in a broken inscription published 
by Colebrooke in his essays ( II. p. 278 ) wherein he is described 
as Maharajadhiraja, but not Faramesvara. He made a grant 
in the Kausambi Mandala south of the Jumna and southwest 
of Frayaga. Kanauj held undoubted sway in Oudh but the 
Turks of Ghazni emboldened by the raid of Nialtagin made 
further raids into Oudh. The improbable story of SalEur Masa’ud, 
Mahmud's sister’s son, may at least suggest the certainty of 
many raids by the Turks especially in Oudh where the scene 
of Salar’s story is laid. It is believed that Salar Masa’ud, had 
his head-quarters at Saraikh in the present Bara-Ranki District 
of Oudh and from there made raids in several directiona Many 
districts in Oudh contain sacred places supposed to belong 
to that saint These raids took place probably from 1038 to 1050. 
The story of Sslar is not wholly a fiction, as we find from 
a Rathod inscription found at Badaun (Ep. Ind. II. pp. 64) 
that one of the kings MadanapSlla made the raids of any Amir 
impossible. We will comment upon this inscription at great 
length elsewhere in another connection. The date of this in.s- 
cription is not given and that of Madanap&la cannot, therefore. 
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be fixed but we think this is a reference to the raids of Nialtagin 
or SaUr Masa*ud, who must have passed into Oudh via Badaun. 
The Hindu Rajput kings of India resented these raids on their 
sacred places particularly and, as we shall show later on, Bhoja 
of Malwa ( 1040 A. D. ), Earna Ealachuri of Tripur and lastly 
Chandra G^hadavala drove out these Turks and others men- 
tioned before from Upper India and ** freed the country of 
its oppressors.** The last king took Eanauj and established 
a powerful Hindu kingdom there, the effete Pratihara line 
thus ending about 1080 A. D. These later PratihAra kings, 
as shown already, were tributaries of Ghazni and levied an 
impost named Turushkadanda on the villages in their kingdom 
which under the Gahadvalas continued to be realised though not 
paid to the Turks. 

This is a digression, though a necessary one, and we may 
resume our narrative of the Ghaznavide kings. Baihaki relates 
that one year a sudden flood of the Ghazni river did great havoc 
in the city end bodily carried away the bridge on it. The fort 
of Ghazni built by Yakub-i-lais and his brother, however, stood 
firm. Masa*ud, who was a mathematician himself built a new 
bridge over the river of one stupendous span. He also built 
several new palaces and splendid gardens. 

But inspite of the good qualities he was endowed with, viz. 
personal strength and valour, learning and care for his people, 
Masa'ud was unfortunate and was destined to loose the greater 
part of his'kingdom. ** In what was Amir Masa*ud destitute?*’ 
asks JBaihaki. ” Servants, officers of State, lords of the sword and 
pen, an overwhelming treasury were all his, but destiny decided 
that he should live a reign of pain and vexation and that 
Ehoorasan, Ehwarisan, Re, and the Jabbal should depart from 
his hands.’* “ The prince made exceeding exertions and collected 
large armies. He passed sleepless nights in contemplation of 
his schemes, yet his affairs were ruined” ( Elliot II). Probably 
the cause may be found in his excessive independence of opinion 
and his refusing to accept advice. The trouble began in Ehora- 
san where Mahmud himself had allowed some Turks to settle. 
Prince Mahmud, Masa*ud*s eldest son, was as usual appointed 
governor of Ehorosan and Balkh, and in his time Seljukian 
Turks rebelled. The Ghazni army was defeated. The province 
was also invaded from the north and the minister and other 
officers advised Masa’ud to advance personally against the Turks. 
He, contrary to their advi(;e^ insisted on leading a holy expedition 
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into Hindustan and went and invested the fort of HftnsI which 
lay to the south of the Sutlej and in the present district of Hissar. 
Masa’ud thus tried to ertend his dominions beyond the Panjab. 
This invasion took place in 1037 A. D. It cannot be determined 
who was in possession of this fort and the district The Hissar 
Gazetteer (p. 19 ) states that this fort of HansI, which is a very 
old place, was in possession of Anuraj son of Visaldeo ChSha- 
mUna and TeshtapUla the son of Anuraj was driven out and he 
then founded the Had& dynasty of Boondi.^ But as we shall 
see in the history of the Chrham&nas later, their king at this 
time was Vakpati and Qaurishankar Ojha states that the Boondi 
Chauhan dynasty was descended: from Asar&ja, twelfth king of 
the Chauhan line of Nadul. Whatever the name of the person 
who held the fort, he was a Chahamilna no doubt and he fought 
valiantly. Baihaki describes the siege as follows: — Fights 
were constantly taking place in a manner that could not be 
exceeded in severity. The garrison made desperate d^ence. 
In the victorious (Moslem) army, the slaves of the household 
behaved very gallantly. At last mines were sprung in five 
places and the walls brought down and the fort was stormed on 
Monday ten days before the close of Babiul-awaL The Brah- 
mins and other high men were slain and their women and 
children carried into captivity. All the treasure that was found 
was divided amongst the army. This fort is known in Hindu-* 
Stan as the virgin fort *’ ( E. IL 140 ). 

The above description brings out two new facts. First the 
mining of the walls; when we hold that gunpowder was not 
known in those days, it could only have been carried out with 
some other explosive ; but what that was it is difficult to say» 
Secondly the slaughter of Brahmins was an advance on the 
seyerity of Mahomedan fighting in the days of Mahmud ( Utbi 
never mentions it in his detailed account, possibly by oversight ). 
The Bajputs of Northern India were men of a different spirit 
than the Kshatriyas of the Panjab. They were accustomed to 
rule and never to be ruled. It appears that the fort and the dis- 
trict was retaken by the Tomars of Delhi, who were then rising 
to power under the Chauhans, in 1043 A. D. as Firishta has 
related ( Hissar Gazetteer p. 20 ). 

Masa'ud on returning to Ghazni, found that he had commit- 
ted a mistake. While trying to extend his dominions south-east. 

; i J : 

*lt is diffioult'to know whence this statement is taken.' 
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he had lost tho n^ost important province of Khorasan in tha 
north-west. It was Mahmud alone who could vigilantly 
watch both east and west. The Seljukian Turks taking advan* 
tage of Masa’ud’s forces being engaged in the distant Hindu- 
stan attacked and seized Khorasan, They were even preparing 
now to advance on Ghazni and Mass’ud was perturbed. He 
resolved upon retiring into Hindustan with all his family and 
treasure and gave orders accordingly. Frantic remonstrances 
were addressed to him by his nobles, generals and officers and 
even by his mother. But Masa’ud as usual was inexhorable i-nd 
unamenable to advice. It is strange to find that this decision 
of the brave king was based on astrology. Curiously enough 
the Turks and even the Arabs were strong believers in 
astrology* like the Hindus, though Mahomet had strictly 
forbidden consulting the stars. “Tho prime minister wisely 
remonstrated that if his lord went into Hindustan with l.is 
ladies and his treasure when the news would be known 
among friends and enemies, everybody being desirous of increas- 
ing his power, calamity would befall him*” But the ill-fated 
Masa’ud exclaimed “This dotard does not know what he says. 
That is right which I have determined. I am ready to acknow- 
ledge that you have written through affection for me. You must 
wait for further orders; for that tdinch I see yoii cannot see. lie 
handed ever the city and the fort of Ghazni to the Kotral Bu-Ali 
and remarked “My son Maudud, the minister and a large army 
will be away. Whatever may happen, in the spring I will 
settle the matter in another way. The astrologers have declared 
that my slar is not propitious during muter,** The Kotwal urged 
that the ladies and the treasure should bo secured in strong forts, 
but the Sultan replied that he had determined that they would 
remain with him and prayed to God to grant him i>eace and wel- 
fare in his journey to Hindustan ( Baibaki E. IL p. 52 ). 

The Sultan wished to avoid the evil influence of his star ’ y 
going into Hindustan, which then still included, as it includes 
even now the warmer country to the west of the Indus with the 
cities of Wahind, MSrmin&r& (?) Berriiaur and Kiril (?) ( E. II. p. 
ISO); but the evil star destroyed MasaNid even in Hindustan. 
The Tabakat-i-Nasiri relates that Masa'ud was seized by his own 
rebellious Moslem and Hindu slaves as he was going through 
the Margilan pass ( in the hills between Rawalpindi and Attock, 

* Al-Bemoi hinmelf waa an astrologar as wall aa astronomer. 
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a few miles to the west of Hasan Abdal ) and imprisoned. They 
liberated the blind Muhammad who was in custody and placed 
him on the throne. Masa*ud was taken to the fortress of Gur^ 
and there murdered. This tragic end of Masa’ud reminds us of 
the tragic end of Sambhaji who too like Masa’ud lost the large 
Maharashtra territory acquired by his father and had left to him 
a distant province Karnatic for refuge as Hindustan was left to 
the kings of Ghazni. Both though endowed with great courage 
and learning and strong in religious zeal came to grief by their 
obstinacy and unamenability to good advice. The unfortunate end 
of both shows how immense resources are of no avail without the 
capacity to use them; and the greatness of Mahmud, as that of 
Shivaji, appears in the fact that he achieved greatness even with- 
out any great resources in the beginning. 

We have given the history of Masa’ud at some length 
because it brings out the greatness of Mahmud by relief and 
because the two important expeditions* into Hindustan took 
place in his ‘•ime, one to Benares and the other to Hansi result- 
ing in further ..cqiiisition of territory for some time. We will 
now go on to the history of the remaining kings of Ghazni 
which we give in the briefest manner, with such references in. 
detail to India as occur therein. 

Muhammud was king only for six months ; for Maudud, son 
of Mosa’ud flew from Balkh, where he was governor, to avenge 
his father’s death. Taking possession of Afghanistan he went 
on to Hindustan, defeated his uncle and took him and all his 
children prisoner. They were* all killed as also the Turkish and 
Hindu slaves who bad seized his father. He returned to Ghazni 
and ruled for nine years. His sons were incapable and the 
ofScers and nobles raised one of them Mahmud and his uncle 
Ali together to &e throne. But both being incapable, complete 
disorder prevailed. After two months they were sent to a 
fortress and Abdul Rashid, a son of Mahmud, was raised to the 
throne in 444 H. ( 1050 A D. ). Alp-Arslan, the Seljuk king of 
Iran and Khorasan advanced against Ghazni but was defeated 
by T\igril, a fwless slave disciplined under Mahmud, who was 
placed at the head of the Ghazni forces. When he returned 

* A third is menticned in whl«(h Masa'ud is said to have taken a fort 
CB the Sarasvati in Kashmir. Bnt Baihaki does sot mention it and we do 
M think there it any Saiaeeati rirer in Kashmir nor does the Taragint^ 

lion this invasion. 
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viotarious, <he killed Qie Saltan Abdnl Badiid and ascended the 
'throne himadf. He killed eleven other princes and ruled 
tyrannically. After forty days of misrule, he was killed by a 
Turkish silahdar or ann>bearer ( a term of general use in later 
Indian history) on the throne itself. 

Only two princes remained imprisoned in a fort and 
Tugril had sent a messenger ordering their dispatcdi alsa The 
seneschal at the fort cautiously delayed the eseeution of the 
order for one day only and a pigeon-carrier Inought the news 
of Tugril's murder. The lives of these princes were thus fortu- 
nately saved and both became Saltans in succession viz. Fara- 
khjad and Ibrahim. Both ruled justly and kindly. Ibrahim 
was a very religious man and translated the Koran into Per- 
sian. He had forty daughters and thirty six sons: so that the 
royal family was again full. These daughters were given in 
marriage to learned persons by the* Saltan and one of them was 
married to the grandfather of the author of Nasiri. Ibrahim was 
like Shahu and ruled long (42 years) dying in 4$t2 H. (1100) 
after a peaceful and prosperous reign. His son Masa’ud reigned 
even more justly and liberally. He abolished exhorbitant taxes 
throughout MaWudi dominions and Zabulistan and remitted 
all tolls and imposts throughout the ranpire. In his reign a 
religious expedition into Hindustan was led by his Hajib who 
crossed the Ganges and “penetrated to a place where none except 
Mahmud had gone”. The year and the place are not jmentioned. 
But this makes the raid of Sftl&r Masa’ud improbable for 
Mahmud did not go beyond Bari in Oudh. This king died after 
17 yems of reign in 509 H. (1118). This makes the raid into 
'Oudh file last under an Amir and probably this is the raid 
referrjed to in the Badaun inscription. 

Arslan his elder son succeeded him but was driven away by 
his younger brother Behram by the aid of Sultan Sanjar who was 
his maternal uncle. But his reign fiiough long ( 41 years) was 
unhappy. The governs of Hindustan twice rebelled and he had 
-twice to attac^ him, once near Multan and another time in the 
Siwalio hilla The rebel was, however, eventually destroyed. 
The Ohori diiefs in his absence became powerful and took 
Ohazni which fiiey destroyed by fire as will be related later in 
Ohori history. Bohram retired into Hindustan but when the 
Ohoris dqjMurted ftom Ohazni he retumed. His son Ehusru 
succeeded him in 552 H.(1159 A. D.X As the Ohori chiefs had 
shaken the Ohasnl kingdom to the foundation and as Kbusta 
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^as a weak king, a horde of Qosz Turks attacked and captured 
'Ohazni and retained it for twelve years, when they were driven 
out by Ghiasuddin GhorL Ehusru as usual retired to Lahore 
and ruled there for seven years. His son Khusru the mild ruled 
in Lahore for some time but he was taken prisoner by Maham- 
mud Ghori in 587 H. ( 1191 ) and eventually put to death with his 
son by order of Ghiasuddin Ghori in 598 ( 1206 A. D. ), when 
the line of Mahmud ended. 

The history of the Ghaznavide kings forcibly exhibits the 
great evils to which despotic systems of government are exposed 
where there is no national sentiment to check them. There is 
always a rule of succession recognised in every country and in 
the west there are formal acts of succession. But when ambit- 
ious and unscrupulous persons are not prevented by the strong 
national sentiment of the people from doing mischief, murders of 
kings and sometimes of possible claimants to the throne are often 
committed in such frightful manner and number that birth in a 
royal family becomes indeed a calamity. In the history of 
Hindu kingdoms such scenes are rarely met with though nation- 
al sentiment was absent in them * also because probably the 
Hindu nature is, for well known reasons, less cruel and more 
law-observing. 

We here close this book and will give a detailed account of 
the Ghori kings who supplanted the Ghaznavi line, when we 
come to the history of Prithvlraja in the last book as they over- 
threw him and finally conquered India. It is further necessary 
to add that there must have been many raids by Turkish adven- 
turers into Hindustan, besides the one described above, as will 
appear from the history of the several Rajput kingdoms given in 
the following book though they are not mentioned by Mahomedan 
historians. 



NOTE l:~COINS OF THE GHAZNAVI KINGS. 


We find the following intersesting. information from a paper by Mr. 
Thomas in J. R. A. S. IK p. 67 and XVII p. 157. It may be stated that 
esery king in Ghazni, and generally in India, struck coins in his name 
commemorating his coming to the throne. We, therefore, find coins of 
Alptagin, Sabuktagin, Ismail and Mahmud showing that they became 
kings in Ghazni in this order. But in all these coins the name of the 
SSmSni emperor, Mansur of Nuh, is also inscribed showing that they were 
subordinate kings of tbeSSmSni empire. Mahmud first assumed indepen* 
dence ns his coin dated 389 H. ( 1000 A. D.) first omits the mention of a 
Umilniking. The first coins ol Mahmud descrihe him as Saif-ud-dowla 
a title given him by Nuh in 389 H. (995 A. D. ) then as Al>Amii-Yamin- 
ud-dowlat-va-Amin-ul>mi11it, a title given him by the Khalifa, later as 
Malik-ul-mamSlik, and finally simply as Mahmud without any title when 
he had really become so great as to require no titles. He never calls 
himself, strangely enough, Sultan or Ghazi. The title Saltan first appears 
in the coins of Ibrahim ( coins 4652 H. or 1061 A. D. ). 

Mahmad*s coins are found in bilingual form also, for the use of his 
Indian subjects. The legend in DevnSgarl is interesting and shows that 
Indian Pandits were at the court of Mahmud. It is as follows. — 
“ ” They had made Mahmud an incarnation 

of Mahcmet and indectified the fropbet again with the Avyakta, though 
sometimes the simple words apf found. These coins 

were struck at Lahore. There were mints at Lahore, Ghazni, Nisbapur, 
and three or four more places in tbe west:. There was no mint at Kabul. 

The Gbaznavi kings copied the Kabul Sbahi coins struck in the name 
of SSmantadeva with recumbent bull (Nandi) on the obverse and borseman 
with the name of Mahmud or Masaud on the reverse. The Hindu bull 
was copied on Mandud's coins and a^o later on in Ibrahim's coins dated 
432 H. (1041 A. D.) Tbe coins of Sabuktagin and Mahmud approximate to 
the ootkia of tbe Hindu kings of Kabul in weight. It seems that Shahi 
Brahmin kings' coins were of silver (called dirhams) and Ghazni and 
Nishapur mint ocins were of gold (called dinar) ; and copper and small 
silver coins belong Wh to Hindu and Mahcmedan kings. 



NOTE 2:-SPELLINa AND MEANING OP SOME 
MAHOMED AN NAMES. 

Name Spelling adopted Meaning 

1 Alptagin (Turk!) Alptagin Alp (strong) and Tagin or Tigia 

or Alptagin (wrestler) 

2 Sabuktagin „ Sabuktagin Sabuk ( active, expeditious ) 

3 Mahmud (Arabic) Mahmud The praised 

4 Muhammad „ Muhummad Thepraiser. (The name of the 

prophet is given as Mahomet) 

5 Shihabuddin „ Shihabuddiu The shooting-star of religion 

6 Kutubuddin „ Eutubuddin The pole-star of religion 

7 Ghiyasuddin „ Qhiyasuddin Supporter of religion 

8 lyaltimish (Turki) Altamas The lion (?) 

9 Al-Beruni (Arabic) Al-Beruni The outsider (?) 

We may add that the names of certain towns and provinces are spelt 
as follows in this book viz Ehorasan, Sistan, Balkh, Baghdad (garden 
of justice), Nishapur (this appears to be a Sanskrit name) and Bokhara. 




BOOK VII. 

THE THIRD SET OF HINDU KINGDOMS* 

CHAPTFJl L 

THB CHiHAMANAS OF S^MBHAB AND AJMIEB. 

One of the famoue Rajput olane of the preceding eulnieriod 
which still flouridied in this sub-period and indeed attained to 
greater glory was the ChIhamSnas of S&mbhar. We have given 
the history of their rise in our second volume chapter m Book 
IV (pp. 90-97) and shown that the first king who established a 
kingdom in SSmbhar, otherwise called ttie SapSdalaksha territory 
( of IH lakh villages), was S&manta and he became famous by 
his vigorous opposition to the invading Arabs from Sind about 
750 or 778 A. D. His successors down to the last PrithvIrSja had 
constant fights with Mahomedans and maintained the struggle 
with great vigour and obstinacy. We have also given in 
Volume II the genealogy of the ChAhamSnas of S&mbhar from 
Guvaka I, the next important king, to Durlabha whose Harsha 
stone inscription dated V. K 1030 ( A. D. 973 ) has been found. 
In this volume we will give the genealogy of the Chsham&nas 
firom Durlabha onwards to Frithvir&ja their last king and emper- 
or of India. The whole genealogy is given in the Bijolia inscri- 
ption published by EIavii£ja Shy&maldas in J. B. A. S. Bengal LV 
and the same is examined by. Eielhorn in Ep. Ind. Vol. VIII and 
also discussed by Bai Bahadur Gaurishankar Ojha in his Hindi 
edition of Tod's Bsjastanip. 394). The value of PrithvIrSja 
BSsS as history is almost nU according to most scholars, as has 
been proved many inscriptions found since Tod wrote his 
great history. The GhfthamSna genealogy, therefore, and also 
the dates given by Tod mainly from PrithvIrSja BSsS are natur 
ally incorrect and we have to rely for correct genealogy and 
dates on inscriptions and such dates as can be guessed for parti- 
cular kings by calculatioa The Bajputana Gazetteer VoL III B 
(page 65) gives a genealogy of the CbSbamSnas based on the 
Bijolia inscription but there appear to be a few inaocuracies 
thmin which according to your view require to be corrected. 
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We will here give the genealogy of the ChahamSnas of Sambhar 
from Durlabha onwards down to Prithviraja as we conceive it to 
be, with probable dates, side by side with the genealogy given 
in the Rajputana Gazetteer for comparison. 

Bijolia Insc, St, 1226 Rajputana Gazetteer 

- 1 Durlabha A. D. 973 1 Durlabha 

2 Goyinda (c. 988) 2 Govinda 


8 Vakpati 
(o, 1003) 


4 VIryarama 


6 Sinhata Dnsala 
(0. 1048) 


5 SrTohandra 

I (0. 1033) I 

I 5 Durlabha 

Dnsala 7 VIsala alias 

Vigraharaja HI 
(o. 1063) m. Rajaderl 

8 Ppithviraja I (o. 1078) 
m. RasalyadevI 

9 Ajayadeva (o. 1093) 
m. Saumalyadeyi 


10 Ari^oraja or Apa 
(0. 1108) 


3 Vakpati 
4 Son Vijayarama 

6 Vigraha 

7 Frithyiraja 

8 Ajaipala 

9 Arporaja 
son or grandson 

10 VisAla or Vigraha 


11 PFlthyiraja 


12 Some^yara 
13 Fpithylraja 


Jagadeya 
12 PriihTibhata II 


11 Vigrahapala IV 
alias Visala 
Ins. 1163 A. D. 


13 Somesyara 
Ins. 1169 A. D. 


14 Fyithyirajalll 
Ao. 0.1175 died 1193 A. D. 
in battle with Shibabuddia 


Of Frithvlraja III or the last we will speak in a separate 
chapter; for his conflict with Shihabaddin Ghori must be 
treated in great detail as it ended in the flnal overthrow of 
'Northern India and in effect of the wh(fle of this country. His 
dates of accession may be, as we shall show later on, taken to 
be . about 1175 A. D. Vxcaa Durlabha whose reign may be 
to begin in A. D. 97|8 down' to PrithvIrSia HI whose reign began 
in 1175 A. D. we have thirteen kings and a period of about 202 
years giving an average IhVi years per king. In the previous 
section of the genealogy, as the reader may remember, we t oo k , 
for fixing dates, an average of 15 years. 

The first king Durlabha is said in the Haisha stone insorip> 
iion to be a brother of the preceding king Vigraharftja who 
osctainly was a great king. If we identify him with the Dhandft 
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Dftipa^a Ylpala of the PrithvIrAja BAsA wherein the absurd 
legend is i^yen of his becoming a demon and devastating Ajmer, 
we shall not be far wrong. But as said before, it is not possible 
to takethe^BAsA for history, at least for the ancestors of Pritli- 
vliAja III; and we have to abandon the task of identifying BasA 
kings with kings mentioned in inscriptions. For, further, we fipd 
that this demon is said, to have lived for 300 years before Prithvlr Aja 
and yet his son is said to be Sarah gadeva a name not to be 
found in the inscription genealogies and his son was Arnoraja. 
But ArporAja from inscriptions appears to be a great-grAndson 
of the next VisAla or Vigraha III whose probable date of access- 
ion is 1063 A. D. and who thus preceded PrithvIrAja 111 by about 
a hundred years only. Giving up the BasA, therefore, we may 
note that YAkpati was the king of SAmbhar from A. D. 1003 and 
hence a contemporary of Mahmud of Ghazni.^ But the CbAham- 
anas do not appear to have had any conflict with the Turks of 
Ghazni duiing Mahmud's time as Mahmud did not come to 
Ajmer. And Ajmer was not the capital of the ChAhamAnas in 
1000 A. 0. When Firishta mentions Ajmer kings taking part 
in the oonfedezacy of Bajput kings against Sabuktagin or 
Mahmvd, he m^ely makes a surmise by ante-dating Ajmer own- 
ing to its lame in the days of Shehabuddin Ghori. Going 
further in, we find that instead of &!chandra of the^ Bijolia 
inacriptipiii, B. Gaurishankar gives the name ChAmundaand 
iiientio|:m.th*t he built a Yishnu temple ( as stated in Hammlra- 
S^vya) ui a town in Maiwar; while Eielborn gives Simhata 
and Dnsala as sepai^ kings (See Ep. In. YIII Appendix). 
P|ithTlrj^ja I is said to have given a golden kalata (pinnaclerpot ) 
umil][y covered with gold to a Jain temple in Banathambhor. 
Qis eon Ajayadeva is said to have built the fort of Ajmer and 
foainded the modem town, towards the end of the llih century 
A. D. and to have removed his capital from SAmbhar to Ajmer. 
He must have been a powerful king as coins struck in his name 
and in the name cf his queen SomalAdevI have been found ( Ind. 
Ant 1912 ). His son Arpoitja or Aha was a more powerful king. 
He built the AnisAssr tank and mind and thus purified the 
place defiled as it has been by the invasion of Midicmedans". 
(This is perbaps a poetic fancy of the PrithvIrAja-Yijaya poem ). 


^Itfe diflealt tosti^eoa atat setliorUj Sir ▼. 8'mth tistea in hit 
Qsfnd Hiator j of India T4taldto of Ajmerded the eonfcdarate army 

agalaat Matamd in IMS A- P. 

If 
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His reign is assigned by Mr. Harbilas Sarda to 1125 to 1150 A. 
D.^ which does not much differ from the computed date given in 
our genealogy. Pandit Gaurishahkar mentions that Kum&rapaln 
of Gujarat invaded Ajmer in the time of Arnoraja in St.l207 or 
1150 A. D. and Mr. Harbilas Sarda has in a paper in Ind. Ant 
1912 shown that An£ twice warred with Eumarap&la of Gujarat, 
first in St. 1202 and again in St. 1207 when the latter invaded 
Ajmer to avenge an insult offered to his sister who was married 
to him. Arno’s second son Visaladeva or Vigraharaja IV ascend- 
ed the throne of Ajmer, setting aside his elder brother Jagadeva 
who had murdered Ana and who probably did not at all rule. 
Visaladeva was a greater monarch than AnS. himself. He has 
recorded inscription on the Iron pillar of Delhi in which his 
exploits are extolled to the highest. *'From Vindbya to the 
Himalayas, he, moving for pilgrimage, conquered all those 
kings who opposed him and favoured those who bent their 
necks to him and he made Aryavarta again a real Aryavarta 
or abode of Aryas by slaughters inflicted on Mahomedans.” 
And he exhorts his descendants in this way. “ We have made 
the portion of the earth between the Vindhya and the Himalayas 
tributory to us. May your minds be not devpid of exertion for 
the conquest of the rest.”t This indeed shows the vigorous 
character of his rule and his high ambition. We have already 
shown that after their conquest and annexation of the Punjab 
the Mahomedans had sent several expeditions into mid-India 
and made settlements in many places. Visaladeva drove these 
Mahoide^ans back into the Punjab and clearing Aryavarta made 
it so in reality. This further would confirm the statement in the 
Bijolia inscription that he conquered Delhi, a fact on which doubt 

* It is inexplioable how Mr. Sarda assigns for AjayapSla’a reign the 
period^ 1165-1175 A. D. (Ajmer p. 33). Probably these figures are gi?eu 
there by.'mistake or misprint. 

SIgrrt II 

a?nrW inynJ 1 

sfbrfltflrci^ n 

( I. A. xix p, 218 ) 
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has been expressed. The verse “ Sf^f ^ if;! fs^rrii!^ I 

n” of the Bijolia inscription is 
difficult to understand. The words Pratoli and Valabhl are indeed 
double-meanitig as also DhillikA and MisikA ( which indicate 
probably towns of these names as also parts of a house ). But it 
clearly indicates that he had to make great efforts to conquer 
Delhi. The Bijolia inscription as well as the inscription 
oil the Iron pillar at Delhi are given in an Appendix f9'* the 
•curious reader. 

Vlsaladeva was not only a great warrior, conqueror of 
Vaikunta, Jab&lipura Pali! and even Delhi ( Bijolia inscription ) 
but ha was a poet and a patron of poets like Bhoja of Dhar of 
immortal fame. Two slabs of stone inscribed with two Sanskrit 
dramas one composed by Vlsaladeva himself and the other 
composed by his court-poet have recently been found at Ajmer. 
The Harakeli Nlltaka is composed by Vlsaladeva himself and 
is based on the well-known Kiratarjunlya epic poem. The king 
represents himself as eventually having had danam of Siva 
like Arjuna. The drama is said to be composed in St. 1210 ( A. 
D. 1153). The second drama U entitled Lalita-Vigraharaja 
and is composed by the court-poet Somadeva. Vigraharftja is 
shown to have fallen in love with the daughter of kin|; Vasanta- 
pala ( probably an imaginary king ) who requited his love and 
he sends a messenger to her informing her of his resolve to come 
to her after his fight with the Amir. This seems to be histori- 
cally true and the Turks under their Hammira ( Amir ) are said 
to be innumerable. Each party has sent spies into the other's 
camp. Eventually formal messengers are sent and a truce or 
peace is concluded. 

Vlsaladeva has left his name in Ajmer in the Vlsaladeva or 
tank, constructed by him, in imitation of his father Ana who is 
named as Avelladeva in his iron pillar inscription and who built 
the An&-sagar tank on the bank of which Shahjahan later built 
a marble Barfidari or open pavilion. Vlsaladeva also built a 
college for Sanskrit students which was converted by Shihabuddin 
Ghori into a mosque which is now known as Adhai-Dinki- 
Zhopadi ( a hut of two days and a half ). 

Visaladeva’s last record found ( Iron pillar of Delhi ) is 
dated St. 1220 (AD. 1163 ). He left a minor son named Apara- 
gShgeya who is not mentioned in the Bijolia inscription. He 
must have been set aside by Visaladeva's nephew Prithvibhata 
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or A son of tiie parricide JsgadevB. He ruled for 

A few 7«MB only and was succeeded by Scxne^ara, Visala'* 
younger Inrother. He also ruled for a shcfffe time and was 
suocaeded by bis son F^rithylrAja III the last king of the Ch&ha> 
mftnas. The dates of the succession of Somesvara and of Frith* 
vltilja in we will discuss in our chapter on the latter. But it 
tfsems neoessarv to state here that Sometvara must actually have 
ruled for some time as the Bijolia Inscription records the grant 
of the village Rewan& by Somesvara and ends with this mention 
so that Somesvara was still ruling when the inscription was 
recorded in St. 1226, Phalguna VadyaS (about March 1170 A.D.). 

The Chftham&nas are solar race Bajputs as shown in 
Volume n ( p. 14 ) and as even the Frithir&ja-Vijaya and 
Hammira ESvyas declare. The ides that they are Agnikulas 
is a laier fiction which has been ezploided from stone records, as 
even Fandit Qaurishanksr believes. But it is strange that he 
looks upon the Chftham&nas as lunar race Kshstri'yas ( See his 
edition of Tod’s R&jastan in Hindi ). This is probably a misprint. 



CHAPTER n. 


THE OUHILOTS OF MEWAD 

The kingdom founded by BappS lUwal lemained intact in 
this sub-period and the Guhilot kings of Mewad were as vulocous 
«id independence-loving in tbis sub-period as in the preceding. 
'They probably loved independence so truly tiiat they never 
sought to ed»nd ibeir kingdmn by depriving other peo^es or 
clans of their territory and independenca For tbey never 
aspired to attain to the position of emperors of: In^ (.SamiSt 
.or Chakravaitin ) as other kingly families did during tbia sub- 
period as- in the preceding, such as Chiham&nai^ EalaehQris and 
-QfihadsvSlas. In fact this aspiration was (be bane of India 
from the most ancient days of the Pindavas and Kanmvas down 
to the days of Pnthvirija viz. the desire to establish an empire 
in India without its- advantages. For, this empire Uke- the 
-German empire, did not mean the welding togettier of- the whole 
of Northern or Soutiiern India into one kingdom ; but it merely 
meant the humbling of o&er kingdons without eztingnitdiing 
them. The evil results of this idea of imperial aoveraipity we 
will discuss in another place. It is sufficient to state here that 
the kings of Mewad never succumbed to the vani^ of acquiring 
Imperid honour but held firmly to their own. IUb is^ perhaps 
the true reason why the kingdom of Mewad sUH'subeiata through- 
out the troubles and vicissitudes of twelve hundred years. The 
kings were content with their own territory and dignity and 
therefore ttiey still rule in the territory where Bappi Bftwal first 
founded his kingdom. 

During this sub-period ( 1000-1200i A. D. ) ibe kings of 
Mewad were also generally free from aggression from without 
especially from the inroads of Mahomedana Even Mahmud’s 
Turics did not come to. Mewad probably for this very reason viz. 
that the kings of Mewad were not kings of Hind as the Maho- 
medans styled the Imperial rulers of Kabul or Eanauj. Per- 
haps the kingdom was not rich and there were no famous temples 
or shrines in Mewad where riches had accumulated.' The kings 
of Mewad, therefore, remained unmolested and the vigorous 
line of its kings continued to role witiioot eibibiting any signs 
of decay ending in death. 

In our second volume we gave the Um of Mewad kings 
from Bappi to Saktikumira from the Atpura inscription dated 
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V. K 1034 or A. D. 977. We will give in this volume the con- 
tinuation of that line upto 1260 A. D. The mistake of the 
FritbvlrSja BSs& in making Samarasinha a contemporary of 
FrithvIrSja III of Ajmer and Delhi has now been admitted on all 
hands; for Samarasinba’s inscriptions plainly show him to 
belong to the end of the thirteenth century A. D. Unfortunately 
the Rssft story has been accepted by bards in all Rajput states 
and has. therefore, vitiated their genealogies. We can in fact 
almost determine when this BSsft vertion arose by comparing 
the various inscriptions relating to the Guhilots of Mewad 
themselves and t^ genealogies given therein. We have several 
such insmiptions ( See BhSvnagar Insc. ). The first of them is 
the Abu Achaletvara inscription dated St. 1342 ( 1285 A. D. ) 
and it gives a great many details. Then comes the B&napur& 
(•B&napurft ) inscription in Jodhpur territory dated 1496 ( A. D. 
1439). which tersely gives the whole genealogy from Bappa. 
Lastly comes the RayaaSgara inscription dated St. 1732 (AD. 
1675 ) which first gives the RSsft story that Samarasinha was 
married to Pritha sister of Pcithvlr4ja and died along with him 
in his last battle with Shihabuddin Ghori The inscription 
distinctly refers to the RSsft itself and has necessarily to dis- 
tort the genealogy given in the preceding two inscriptions 
wherein Samarasinha is given as a son of Tejahsihha who 
was a son of Jaibasiihha in whose time the first conflict of 
Mewad with the Turks took'place in about 1216 A. D. as dis- 
tinctly mentioned in the Abu inscription, Jaitrasiihha being 
desoruied as a very Agastya to the ocean of the army of the 
Turks.* Of this conflict we will speak later on ; but this sufiSces 
to riiow ttiat even Jaitrasimha, grand-father of Samarasinha, 
was hot a contemporary of PrithvirSja. We will, therefore, 
ignore the Pritbvlrija RSeS account which obviously arose 
after the BSpaport inscription dated 1439 A D. and before the 
Riyasigsr inscription dated 1675 A. D. and will give the 
genealogy of the Guiiilots of Mewad in this sub-period from 
Abu and BinapuiA inscriptions and as accepted by Pandit 
Gaurishankar in his Hindi edition of Tod’s RajSstan- We have 
got a short inseription of Vijayasinha, one of these kings, dated 
St 1164 ( A. D. 1107 ) and late, of Jaitrasinha dated St. 1270' 
(AD, 1213 X Starting frmn SaktikumSra, the last king men- 
tioned in the Atpiitft inscription dated A. D. 977, we have, upto 
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ViiayaBinha,10 kings and the average comes to 
years and ftom Saktikumara to Jaitrasinha we have 19 kings 
giving an average of years. This shows 

that the average for the Guhilot kings is still shorter than that 
for other families. We will use 13 and 12 years as average for 
this portion of the Ouhilot genealogy and assign probable dates, 
with remarks for individual kings from Qaurishankar and 
other sources 


OUHILOT GENEALOGY 

1 Saktikumara ( Int. 977 A. D. ) 

2 Amtaprasada ( o. 990 A. D. ) 

3 Suchivarman ( o. 1003 A. D. ) 

4 Naravarman ( o. 1010 A. D. > 

5 E[irtivarman ( o. 1029 A. D. ) 

6 Yogaraja ( 0 . 1043 A. D. ) 

7 Vairata ( 0 . 1055 ) 

8 Hanaapala ( e. 1068 ) 

9 Vsiriiinba ( o. lOSl A. D. ) 

1 * 

10 Vijayasioha ( e, 1094 A. D. ) Inso. 1107 A. D. 

*11 Arisinha ( c. 1118 ) 

I 

12 Chon4a( 0.1129) 

13 Vijayasinba ( o, 1140 ) 
tl4 Rapalinha ( c. 1151 ) 

15 Bbfmaflinha ( o. 1162 ) 

16 Samantaainba ( c. 1173 ) 

17 Kumarasinba ( o. 1184 A. D. ) 

I 

18 Matbanasinba ( o. 1195 ) 

19 Padmasioba ( o. 1S06 ) 

20 Jaitrasinha ( c. 1213 ) Inso. 1213 and 1222 A. D. 

21 Tejatinha ( e. 1238 ) Inie. 1267 A. D. 

22 Samarasinba ( o. 1267 ) Inso. 1278| 83, 87 A, D. 


* From 11 wa take 11 years* average to suit the date known from 
Inaoriptions for Jaitrasinha. t From 14 two branches started of which we 
take the elder RBwal branch. 



ISa. THB THIBO 8ST OF KINDV BlNODOMS 

j^rocsedtng tt> the <iaee of individual kings we have fln8 to 
observe that the Abu inscription differs a little from its compeer 
the Chitorgadh inscription drawn up by the same writer VedassT' 
man in that the latter gives the two kings Ambftpratfds and 
l^ohivarman after &ktikumars and before Naratvsnoan. IHtr- 
ther it records of SsktikumSra that he destroyed the enemies of 
religion, terrible like Daityas. There is here plainly » nfbrenee 
to the Mahomedans.^ We have taken the date of tt^ king ftom 
the Atpar& inscription as ruling frmn 977 A. D. in which year 
Sabuktagin came to the throne of Ghasni and then that danger 
to India be^an which finally engulfed it It is possible to 
believe that ^ktikumSra may have taken part in ttte &st confed- 
eracy of Hindu kings convened by JaipUa of Kabul against 
Sabuktagin in 989 A. D. ( Smith's Oxford H. L ) 

The Chitorgadh inscription stops' with Naravarman and 
gives the subsequent genealogy in the Abu insmiption and we 
have, therefore, not included it in our enithoritieB; but even 
though the Abu inscription does not mention AmbkptasSda and 
Suohivarman we have to take them in the list of kings from 
the Chitorgadh inscription of the same author. This also jaoves 
that the Abu inscription list may make some further omissions 
as we actuidly sea AmbsprasSda is a strange name in this list 
of Guhilot kings and one might have omitted it but for its 
mention in the Chitorgadh inscription. Yogar&ja (na6) and 
HsnspSla ( no. 8 ) are also strange names in this line and they 
are not given in the Abu inscription but they are given in the 
Ranapura inscription ( the latter name being given as YasapKla ). 
These three names, however, are confirmed by their mention in a 
Haihaya stone inscription to be noticed in their history. Thera 
is a copper-plate inscription Of Vijayasinha as has been already 
noticed dated St. 1164. Then Vijayasinha ( no. 13 ) is given as 
Vikramasinha in Abu and Banapur& inscriptions. Rapasinha or 
Karpasinha is not mentioned in the Abu inscription but he is 
mentioned in the B&napurft inscription. It is probable that this 
inscription mentions names which were subsequently invented 
by bards and one may suspect if these names are real kings. The 
Abu inscription again does not record the tradition that from 
Rapasinha two branches sprang, the elder called Rftwal and the 
younger called Ripft and estaUi^ed at Sisoda. But his tradition 
cannot be doubted as we have to «q^ain how former kings of 
Chitw were called Rtwals and later kings from Hammlra were 
called Ripis. The latest RSyastgar insertion embodisB .lihiB 
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tradition by stating that ttiara wero 26 B&wsls in all from Bapp& 
Biwal* 

From RapaainhA we come at names wbiefa' are the same in 
all inscriptions except the first Bblmasinba who is given as 
Khenuing in Abu and BapapdrS InseriptioiA These kings were 
neaiiy contemporary wlttt or immediately preceded the Aha 
inscription and them conld'have been no mtetake about them. 
The probable date of Steiantasinha is 1179 A. D. and he may 
have been a contemporary of P^thvlrgja III. Pandit Qaurlsh* 
snkar thinks that the amplifier or forger of the Rsss mistook 
Bsmanta'for Samara and' thns committed' the blunder of making 
Samanslnha'of A B. 12S2, a contemporary' of PrithvIrSja. 


* The name RSwal waa adopted from BappS whowas a RSwal or 
'amall king. The later kings were called RspSs as they came from a 
minor branch, RSpS meaning a subordinate king as in Himalayan states.. 
But the name RSpS being taken by the illustrious kings of Udepur, now 
'bears a higher meaning in Rsjputana. 




CHAPTER III 


THE FABAMARAS OF DHAR— BHOJA, 

The FaramSras of Mslwa were already a great power at the 
beginning of this sub-period, Munja and SindhurSj having al- 
ready established its independence and glory. But Malwa rose 
to still greater glory and renown, in fact its greatest, during the 
reign of Bhoja. When Munja died poets were in despair for the 
goddess of Sarasvatl though not for Lakshml or IndrSpi. The 
goddesses of wealth and valour might find their favourites but 
the goddess of learning was now, they thought, without support.* 
But Bhoja falsified their misgivings and in him the goddesses of 
wealth, valour and wisdom were equally well-seated. Bhoja in 
real history tsrpffied the best Eshatriya of BhSratavarsha who 
cultivated both Sisira and Sastra like B&ma and Yudhishthira of 
legendary days or Vikrama and Hsla of later legends. Bhoja 
not only patronised literary men but was a great author himself 
and he was master of many and diversified subjects. He studied 
Astronomy, AlankSra (poetics). Architecture, Asceticism (Yoga) 
and Grammar and on each of these subjects he has left works 
which are still treated as authoritative. His Sarasvati-ElanthSb- 
harapa on poetics. Raja Martanda on asceticism and Rsja Mpg- 
fipka Earana on astronomy are well known and speak of bis 
high proficiency in these sciences. As a learned man, therefore,, 
his fame has been established in history on a permanent found- 
ation. He built a college for Sanskrit studies at Dhar in which 
Sanskrit aphorisms on various subjects were inscribed on stone^ 
The cqilege was converted into a mosque by Mahomedans; and 
it still subsists at Dhar being known as the Eam&l Maula 
mosque. The slabs of stone which were inscribed with Sanskrit 
works were used for flooring and are now so rubbed over that 
nothing inscribed thereon is now legible. But close to this 
Sarasvatlsadana or Bharatlbhuvana there is an old well which 
is still called Akkal-kuvl or well of wisdom^ and it reminds 
us of the time when the learned men who studied in that college 
and held disputations in that ball, drank water from this well 
and advanced in wisdom and knowledge. These and other 
details about Bhoja’s literary greatness given by Ckl. Luard and 
Mr. Lele in their book on the Paramftras of Dhar and Malwa 
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are indeed interesting and we make no apdogy .for giving such 
other fads here as are necessa^ to be given in ibis history from 
this work as every available source ofinfotm^on has beea 
utilized by the learned authors of this bode to give a connected 
and detailed history of the Faram&ras of Dhar. 

Bhoja is mentioned by several well-known writers as an 
author on Hindu Law also though no work of his on that subject 
is now available. He is so mentioned by Snlanaih in ttie FrAy* 
ascbiltaviveka, by Baghunandana and even by VijSSnesvara 
in his famous Mitakshara. This not only shows the versatility' 
of Bboja’s genius but also points to his being a great ruler. He- 
could not have been an author on Hindu Law without being; 
thoroughly acquainted with civil administration as with religion, 
since Dharma or law with the Hindus includes both. We know 
that he bad done much to educate his subjects and to promote 
their secular welfare. He built a great tank known as Bhpja- 
Sara by damming the spaces between hills encircling a vast area 
and used it probably for irrigation. His two grants found show 
the terse nature of his government records which we will notice 
further on ; but it is pertinent to remark here that his system of 
government and administration was typical. 

His political greatness is not, however, equally well-known, 
and has not as yet been ascertained! with exactitude. He came^ 
to ine throne about 1010 A. D. (CoL Luard and Mr. Xisle think 
that he may have come to the throne even mrlier) and he ruled, 
for about forty years at least. Sir Vincent Smith places bis. 
death in about 1060 A. D. while Fandit Gaurishankar places it. 
sometime before 1055 A> D. ( St. Ill2 ). He had fights with many* 
Indian kings, notably with the king of Chedi Indran&tha,. 
Joggala I and Bhima of Gujarat and with kings of Earan&ta and 
Lsta, and Gurjaras and Torushkasias stated in the Udepur inscri- 
ption ( Ep. II p. 222 ). We will first speak d his fight with the- 
Turks. As this inscription states immediately beforetihat Munja. 
had conquered a Huns king, it seems clear that the record distin- 
guishes between Hui'ias and Turks and does not confound them. 
The Huna king, therefore, must have been a Hindu king as there 
were no Huns in India at that time and ss Hupa fa the name of 
a Rajput dan also. Munja, therefore, does not seem to have 
taken part in the Rajput confederacy against Amir Sabnktagin,. 
as one fa likely to think from Ae period of his reign vis, 997 to 
1010 A.D. In what campaign of Mahmud of Ghasni Bhoja fought 
against the Turks it fa difficult to determine. He oeHainly ..wwa 
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not one of those fought with Mahmud at Somnath for ha is 
here said to have defeated the Turks. Perhaps as suggested by Col. 
Luard and Mr. Lele on the strength of a statement in TabkaM- 
Akabari,fhat Mahmud after conquering the Hindus at Somnath 
went with his plunder through the western part of the desert of 
Multan as ha learnt “that FaramSradeya one of the greatest 
kings of Hindustan was preparing to intercept him " this may be 
construed into a defeat of the Turks by Bhoja. Of course the 
ParamSradeva described as one of the great kings of Hindustan 
by Tabkat-i-Akabari must refer to Bhoja and none else. And 
inscription-writws are usually panegyrists and Mahmud’s avoid* 
ing Bbqja may well be construed by them into a defeat. It is fur* 
ther likely that this event is referred to. by the Udepur Prasasti 
as Bhoja is said therein to have also built the temple of Somnath. 
Probably Mahmud had not only broken the image but also de> 
mblished the temple of Somnath and it is certainly to the credit 
of Bboja’s greatneas as a warrior and a devotee of Siva that he 
should prqiare to intercept the defiler of the temple which pro- 
bably had just'been built Iqr him ( See p. 91 ). 

If we take the date of accession of Bhoja to be earlier than 
1010 A. D. it is passible that he may have sent a contingent to the 
foroes of Hindu kings colleoted by Anandapkla in 1008 and the 
inscription speaks of'IVirkB and others being defeated by contin- 
gents or genend of Blraja not by Bhoja himself. But in no other 
contest with Mahmud' of Anandapftla the Turks were defeated 
and hence the w<nda of the Udepur inscription cannot be taken 
to refesto their earlier conflicts. 

Bboja’s political relations and conflicts with surrounding 
Hindu kingdmns have been well described by CoL Luard and 
Mr. Lele in their book using all the available authorities The 
kingdom of Malwa on the east was’ conterminous with the 
kingdom of Chedi, on the north with that of Cbitod, on the west 
with that of the Chalukyas of Anhilwad and on the south with 
the kingdom of the GhSlukyas of Kalyan and as neighbours 
are alternately friends and foes. Bhoja had often to fight with 
these kingdoms except the Guhilot kingdom or Ghitod. The 
Ouhilots never aapiied to imperial power as stated before and 
never tried to extend their territory. Hence we have no 
mention of Bhoja’s wars with Chitod. But with Chedi, Ana- 
hilwad and Earpita he had constant flghts with intervening 
periods of peace and these wars were alternately successful and 
disastrous, the enemy usually coming as far as and eFen 
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occupying Dhar. In Gujarat his foe was Bhlma who ruled from 
1021-1063. While Eulchandra, a Jain general of Bhoja, once 
invaded Gujarat when Bhlma was absent and occupied his 
capital Anhilwad ( Patan ), he plundered it so completely that 
the sack of Eulachandra has become preverbial. Bhlma in 
return took Dhar by a sudden raid with his cavalry and plunder- 
ed it. But Bhlma and Bhoja were not foes long and they 
had even vakils of each in the other’s court, Damodara an 
envoy of Anhilwad “ being well-known as a witty and clever 
diplomat.” 

The enmity with the Chedi kingdom on the east and with 
Earnata on the south was almost hereditary and more disastrous, 
the Chedi Haihayas and the Earnata Chalukyas being usually 
related by marriage. A sister of Yuvaraja of Chedi was the 
mother of Tailapa of Earnata and we have seen already 
( Vol. II ) that Muhja constantly fought with Tailapa and was 
eventually taken prisoner and even put to death by him. 
Gftngeyadeva was Yuvar&ja’s successor and ruled from 1038 to 
1042 and his successor was Earpadeva who was the most power- 
ful of the Haihaya line and had a long reign from 1042 to 1072. 
Bhoja’s contemporaries at Ealyan in the south were Jayasinha 
( 1018 to 1040 ) and Someswar ( 1040 to 1069 ). It seems that 
Jayasinha once advanced on Dhar and defeated Bhoj% an event 
mentioned in the inscription of Jayasinha * ( I. A. Vol. V p. 15 ). 
Bhoja must have defeated this king in turn as also Gangeya 
sometimes about 1040 which event might have given rise to 
the saying now current in Malwa ” Eahan Baja Bhoja, dur 
Eahan Ganga Teli ” ( originally it must have been Ganged of 
Telangana, as ingeniously suggested by Mr. Lele, Telangana 
being a subordinate of Chedi ). t Whatever this may be Some** 
svara Jayasinha’s successor again invaded Malwa and signally 
defeated Bhoja. This event is related in the VikramSnkadeva* 
charita by Bilhana ( I. 91 ). Later Bhoja may have attacked 
Somesvara and defeated him. This or the earlier defeat may have 
been referred to in the Udepur Frasasti noted before. 

These wars it may be noted did not diminish to any extent 
the power Malwa or the kingdoms contending with it ; for 

* The date of this insoriptioa is by misprint given as 900 Sake in Mr. 
Lele's work. It must be 941 Saks or 1019 A. D. as the former date is 
inoonslstent with Bhoja’s period of rule. 

t Karpa is distantly called lord of Trikalihsa in one of hie inseriptloB# 
(Ep. Ind. II). 
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ihey were not waged with any desire of aggression ; and the 
four states Malwa, Chedi, Karn&ta and Gujarat were equally 
powerful and their rqlers also equally able. They on the 
contrary kept up the material qualities of these rulers and their 
soldiers. But it seems that about the time of Bhoja*s death ( pror 
bably after, not a little before, as the wording of the Udepur 
Prasasti is quite clear * ), the combined invasion of Malwa by 
Bhima of Gujarat and Kariia of Chedi created disorder and dimi- 
nished the power of the kingdom of Malwa. The successor of 
Bhoja, Jayasinha went to the court of Ahavamalla Soraesvara of 
Kalyan for refuge and he forgetting the hereditary feud between 
Malwa and Karnata lent him aid and enabled him to reign the 
throng of his ancestors at Dhar as stated in Vik. by Bilhana 
III 67 ). This shows that in those days Indian states did not 
fight with each other for extension of territory. This event 
further shows that people in every country wished to be ruled 
by some one of its hereditary ruling family. As stated in 
Volume II, p. 221, even Arab writers have recorded that when 
a king conquers another kingdom he always places on the throne 
some one belonging to the family of the fallen king. “The 
inhabitants could not suffer it otherwise.” Even this little 
feeling of nationality gradually disappeared in this sub-period 
( we see in this instance Jayasinha being to be placed on the 
throne of Malwa by a third king), for reasons we shall explain 
later on. Bhoja’s death must have occurred before 1055 A. D. as 
Jayasinha*s grant issued from Dhara in that year has been found 
( Ep- Ind. Ill P. 46 ) wherein he declares himself to be a son of 
Bhoja. It is inexplicable how even in his third edition of E* H. 
L (1914) Sir Vincent Smith gives 1060 A. D. as the date of 
Bhoja*s death; as no authority is quoted here we are unable to 
discuss this date further.t Bhoja conquered Konkan in St. 1076 
or 1019 or the year before as appears plainly from bis grant of 
that year ( Ep. In. XL ). Why Bhoja fought with Konkan in his 
early age does not appear (he must have been about 20 at that 
time) and how he went so far from his kingdom remains to be 
solved though the fact of the conquest cannot be denied. Proba- 


t The probable authorities viz: Tarangini and VikramSnkaobarita 
have been duly noticed and explained by Col, Luard and Lele in their book 
4»a Paramaras (pp. 22-23). 
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hly this was an offshoot of his first war with Vikramaditya V 
( 1009-1018 ) whom he is said to have taken prisoner and put to 
death as stated by Col. Luard and Lele. But if this event is true, 
Bhoja might have made more of this affair in his inscription 
than his conquest of Konkan the king of which was less impor- 
tant than the king of Karnata, this war being dated, if true, 
about the same time. But these wars are practically of no inter- 
est to the genereil reader of Indian history and need not, therefore 
be investigated further. 

The war with Karnadeva and Bhima which immediately 
preceded or followed Bhoja’s death is, however, of great impor- 
tance and we will examine the authorities mentioned carefully. 
It seems to us that a misconception has arisen here from the 
story given by Merutuhga that Bhima and Karpa conjointly 
attacked Dhara, conquered it and put to flight Bhoja who even- 
tually died. It is notorious that these Prabandhas give fanciful 
tales of famous kings which require to be carefully sifted. 
Keilhorn first thought that the story given by Merutuhga is 
supported by a verse in the Udepur prasasti ( E. II ). He subseq- 
uently however in giving a similar verse from the Nagpur 
Prasasti ( Ep. Ind. II ) expressed the caution that the story was 
not likely and that various arguments could be adduced against 
the truth of the version. We think it quite unbelievable that 
such a powerful king as Bhoja could have been attacked and 
defeated in this way and that his end was miserable. On verse 
^ of the Udepur prasasti, Kielhorn wrongly remarked that it 
virtually admits that Bhoja finally succumbed to his foreign foes, 
as the verse simply says that DhEra was enveloped in darkness 
after Bhoja had left this world ( when he whose valour was as 
great as that of the sun, the devotee of Siva, had gone to heaven*). 
Similarly in editing the Nagpur Pratasti Kielhorn observed 
Bhojadeva’s end was unfortunate but thought it necessary now 
to state that the story of Merutunga was not quite reliable. Now 
even here the wording of the Nagpur Prasasti does not indicate 
that Bhoja*s end was unfortunate: *‘When Bhoja became a 
brother of Indra (died) .and when the kingdom was beset 
with trouble shows that Bhoja died peacefully and trouble 
arose afterwards. Neither record expresses any tinge of sorrow 
about the end of Bhoja. It seems, therefore, clear that it was 
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only after Bhoja’s death that his foes thought it a proper oppoith*- 
nity to advance against Malwa. Bhoja’s son and successor 
Jayasinha was the king whose end seems to have been unfortu- 
nate as we shall see further on. In short the Nagpur and Udepur 
pradastis do not lend any support to the story of Merutuhga that 
Bhoja’s end was unfortunate* Unfortunately the story Is still 
retained in the 3rd Ed. of Sir Vincent Smith’s history and has, 
therefore, to be refuted. There are further arguments to show 
why the stcny of Merutuhga is concocted. Not only do the 
records of Chedi Haibayas not speak of this supposed successful 
attack on such a famous king as Bhoja but the records of Gujarat 
Chalukyas also do not mention this exploit of Bhlma. In fact- 
in their many records Bhima’s name goes without any eQithet 
while the name of Jayasinha SiddharSja is always extolled 
with the expression ‘ the conqueror of AvantinStha.’ Had Bhlma 
conquered Bhoja, that exploit, the summit of his glorious career, 
would certainly have been considered higher than that of Jaya- 
sinha, in conquering a minor king of Awanti. But further the 
Nagpur FratasU does not mention Bhlma at all when it men- 
tions that DhSrft was attacked immediately after Bhoja’s death. 
It mentions Eatna of Chedi and Karn&ta who were either 
leagued together or were contending with each other for the over- 
lordship of Malwa. This .point we will discuss later on but ibis 
statement in the Nagpur Frasasti which makes no mention of 
Bhlma is sufSoient to discredit Merutunga who probably wrote 
to please the Qujaiat kings and ooncocted stories of their exploits. 
In condusion, therefore, we believe that Bhoja’s end was peabe- 
ful and^bat foes attacked DhSift after his death. 

Another misconception associated with this event is that 
the Gfthadav&la king Gbandradeva assisted in— indeed effected- 
** the quelling of the anarchy which resulted in the defeat and 
death of Bhoia. ” This misconception has arisen on a miscon- 
struction of the verses in praise of the GthadavSla king Chan- 
dradeva in two Gsbadavfila grants. The allusion to Bhoja in 
the grant of Madanapila ( Ind. Ant. XIV p. 103 ) is explicit 
but the verse cannot be construed .in the sense that the 
Gfthadav&la king Chandra had anything to do with the death, 
or the anandiy which followed tiie death, of Bhoja nor can 
the verse in the olber record ( Ind. Ant. XVIIT p. 11 ) be so 
construed. (Their correct construction we will discuss presently). 
Moreover the date of the rise of Chandradeva GKhadavSla does 
not coincide with the date of Bhoja's death about 1055 A. Dk. 
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Tlis rise must be and has been dated much later that is about 
1080 A. D. And lastly there could have been no necessity 
for his interference, since while Karnadeva of C!hedi was the 
aggressor and the creator of anarchy, Somedvara of Karnataka 
was the friend of the Faramara king as stated further on by 
Luard and Lele at p. 15 ( though at page 27 we have the 
contradictory remark that Jayasinha, Bhoja's successor, was 
installed king at Dhar by Karna and Bhima themselves ). The 
Prabandhakaras have made many imaginary statements but 
even they do not appear to have brought in the GahadavSla 
i or Ratbod ) king Ghandradeva and we may safely say that 
this idea has been suggested by a misconstruction of the two 
verses above referred to. 

Bl^oja was one of the great monarcbs of India whose fame 
has been established in the anntds of Indian history for all time 
to come. He was not only an independent king in his own 
country Malwa but his power was acknowledged throughout 
India. This has not been sufdciently realised. In the Udepur 
Prasasti he is said to rule the whole of India from the Hima- 
layas to Rama’s bridge. This is no doubt untrue literally ; but 
in ancient times imperial power did not mean in India actual 
rule but indicated overlordship only. Such praise when recorded 
in the inscriptions of the family itself would be treated merely 
as a hyperbole of the family bards; but when tbe praise is 
bestowed in the records of other kingly families the praise must 
be admitted to be based on truth.. And we have such confirma- 
tion of this praise in the inscriptions of the imperial Gahadavftlas 
themselves. The two verses in the grants of Madanap&Ia and 
Govindachandra which have been, as above stated, misunderstood 
contain clear proof that Bhoja was for a time acknowledged as 
supreme king of India. The /erse in the second grant ( Ind. 
Ant. XIV p. 103 ) states, * ‘‘When Sri Bhoja bhupa became r 
guest of the eyes of the women of the gods and when Karna 
remained only in his renown and the earth was troubled, the 
husband whom the earth chose from love and the protector in 
whom she placed confidence was king Ghandradeva.*’ This clearly 
means that the two great wielders of imperial power on eaiih(the 
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Indian land) who immediately preceded Chandradeva were 
Bhoja and Karna. This Bhoja could not be Bhoja of Pratlhara 
Imperial line of kings as he had long passed away (A. D. 840-890 
vide Vol. II p. 113 ) and must be Bhoja of Malwa ( who passed 
away in 1055 A. D. ). The Karna referred to may be taken to be 
the Karnadeva of the Chalukyas of Anhilwad who reigned from 
1063 to 1093 A. D. or Karna son of Gahgeyadeva king of 
Chedi. The former seems somewhat doubtful for the sove- 
reignty of India is said to have passed to Chandradeva after 
Karna's death. The Karna of Gujarat seems to have passed away 
in the nineties of the 11th century ; and he is not extolled so 
much as his successor Jayasinha Siddharaja; while Karna of 
Chedi though the most powerful monarch of his line and is said 
to have conquered Malwa after Bhoja s death, yet he reigned 
long and seems to have been alive when Chandradeva rose 
to power about 1080 A. D. This verse says that Chandradeva 
attained imperial power when Kama passed away. Whatever 
may be the explanation of this difficulty, this verse does not 
speak of the land of Malwa for Malwa never acknowledged 
Chandradeva as king. It speaks plainly of imperial power 
in the whole of India, for the three kings Bhoja, Karna and 
Chandra were actual kings in three separate kingdoms viz : 
Malwa, Chedi and Kanauj. The trouble referred to in the word 
Kshmatyaya is the same as that referred to in the more general 
wording of the verse in the first record of the GahadavalaH 
( Ind. Ant. XVIII p. 11 ) which may be translated as follows *• 
“King. Chandradeva who destroyed the darkness of violent and 
bold warriors and who allayed the troubles of all peoples by his 
greater valour.” This refers plainly to the trouble caused to 
the whole people of India by the raids of the ferocious Turks. 
In fact it seems that Bhojt had also contributed his quota to the 
allaying of this trouble and hence it is that he is remembered as 
the first king to whom India looked to for redress and afterwards 
to Karna the king of Chedi, Bhoja ruled upto 1055 and Karna 
later and the mantle of removing the oppression of the foreigners 
fell in the third instance on Chandradeva who as shown later on 
in Kanauj history, for this purpose, removed the incapable Pra^ 
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tlhSra king on the imperial throne of Kanauj and established his 
dynasty there. Viewed in this light the praise bestowed upon 
Bhoja by the Udepur Prasasti that he was lord of the whole cf 
India does not seem hyperbolical, supported as it is by this outside 
testimony of a Gahadavala inscription. Indeed the next verse 
in the Udepur Prasasti appears in another light from this stand- 
I)oint and when it says that Bhoja conquered the king cf 
Gurjaras, it refers not to Bhima the king of what is now Gujarat, 
but to one of the Pratihara kings of Kanauj who are styled in 
records of other states of that period as kings of Gurjaras ( See 
Vol. II p, 98, 163 ). In fact modern Gujarat came to bo called so 
probably at the end of the next century as we shall ourselves 
show later on and Gurjaras in this verse means very nrobably 
Pratihara kings of Kanauj who had become effete and even de- 
pendents and allies of the Turks. It seems, therefore, probable 
that Bhdja had not only defeated Gahgeyadeva in the east but 
also the weak Pratihara king and successor of Rajyapal cf 
Kanauj an ^ also the Turks who assisted him. He thus freed 
the land of northern India from the troubles of the foreign 
and irreligious rule of the Turks. The verse declares that mere 
contingents or generals sent by Bhoja 4efeated these kings 
and it seems very probable that Bhoja had sent forces as far 
north as the Punjab and Delhi. Although, therefore, Bhojii did 
not, like Samudiagupta to whom Sir Vincent Smith compares 
him, take a world-conquering expedition through India, his 
power was felt and acknowledged all over the country and it 
is this which must have enabled him to build Siva temples in 
such distant places as Somnath, Ramesvara, Siindlra ( east 
coast?) and Kedara, in the four quarters of India as he is 
described to have done. * That he built a temple of Mahakala 
in his own kingdom needs no mention but that he was allowed 
to build temples to god Siva whose devout devotee he was, in 
such foreign lands and at so great a distance, testifies both to 
his political power and his prosperity as also his organising 
capacity. One is reminded here of the same power, prosperity 
and capacity of a later sovereign of Malwa, Devi AhalySibai 
of naiBrod memory, who similarly built temples and ghats in 
saoetf' places (hroughout India. Ahaly&bai built these holy 

( Udepur Fra^aiti Ep« lod. 1. ) 
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fCroctures from the immense legacy left her by Malharrao 
Holkar from his plunder in other kingdoms. Possibly Bhoja 
also did the same and expended the plunder obtained from 
Anhilwad and other kingdoms by his generals in this charitable 
work throughout India. Bhoja did not, like his contemporary 
Mahmud, amass wealth from plunder for the pleasure of mere 
possession or for aggrandizement but spent his treasures in 
constructing such holy temples as would make him known 
Aroughout India. Even in distant Kashmir which could not 
kawcr acknowledged him as suzerain, he had a tank built at bis 
expense to commemorate his name in that country. This was 
probably allowed by Kashmir entirely through respect for Bhoja’s 
gsreat fame and virtues.^ But history does not record that Bhoja 
plundered many countries as Mahmud did and we may surmise that 
Bhoja*s resources were mostly derived from his own country. 
Malwa seems to have been extremely prosperous during his reign 
and his government was so good that it brought him large re- 
WBfittes without being oppressive. In this afQuenc* therefore, 
we have the evidence of both the prosperity of his country and 
jfae orderliness and benignity of his administration. 

Bhoja was not only a great author but a great patron of 
temed men. Unlike again Mahmud, his contemporary, Bhoja 
was extremely generous to learned men and stories are related of 
Ins generosity to poets by story-tellers in which a lakh of rupees 
is safd to have been the usual reward of poets who brought a 
ringle new and good sloka. This is exactly the reverse of 
Mahmud’s reputation. Although we regard these tales as story- 
teller?’ exaggertions, there is no doubt of Bhoja’s extreme liber- 
ality to learned men and this has certainly been the greatest 
preserver of his glor^ and renown than bis political successes or 
hfe great structures none of which is now remembered or left. 
We* do not believe there was any KalidXsa, new, or old, at his 
ooort and this name is a fiction of story-tellers or Padmagupta 
author of Navasilhasankacharita and court-poet of his father also, 

* Kalba^a gives the intcristing story in the RSjstarsngi^i and states 
that Bhoja of Malwa had taken the vow of washing his face every mwnlng 
#|th water of this PSpatUdana Tirtha In Kashmir and one PadmarSJa a 
B^vourtu attendant of the Kashmir king of the time onablod Bhojn to 
•hiwvo thia vow by eonstanUy sending him glass vassals fillod with water 
from the tank. Of tbit inoldent ws ahnll hn?# to ipUk ngnin In ear gonar • 
alfarfoy ohaptsr. 
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was given the title of EslidSsa. JDhsnapftla another poet ii 
prc^rly associated with Bhoja and Uvata a native of Vadnagar 
wrote his commentary on the V&jasaneyl Samhit& at ITjjain 
during Bhoja's-rule (Luard & Lele p. 21). Many other learned 
men must have attended Bhoja’s court but their names are not 
yet known. 

Summing up one may bestow the highest praise one can on 
Bhoja and look upon him as one of the greatest monarchs of 
India. He is probably called Eav^raja and M&lavachakravartin 
by the inscription writers of the.' time even in other countries, 
being king emperor of Malwa (the meaning of the eptithet 
ohakravartin we will explain later on ). The happiest way of 
expressing his greatness is by repeating what the Udepur Prasasti 
says of him '' He accomplished, he ordered, he gave, and he knew 
in a way none else did.** This pithily refers to his great under- 
takings in building throughout India, to his supreme political 
power, and to his extreme liberality to poets and learned men t 
and finally to his extensive studies and knowledge. 


* ft* ^ (Ep. Ind. 1, p. 297 Vadntgtr Pirn- 

datii of the ChAlnkyai of Gujarat). 

t (Bp. lai. 

I. p. 222). 



CHAPTER IV 


PARAMABAS OF DHAB— LATER KINGS 

We have devoted so much space to the reign of Bhoja as 
he was not only the greatest kings of the FaramSras of Malwa 
but undoubtedly one of the greateet kings of Hindu India. The 
ParatnAra line of Malwa having attained its pinnacle of glory 
under Bhoja naturally came on the incline of deterioration after 
him. His son Jayasinha had a troubled and probably a short 
reign. His inscription dated 1055 A. D. was issued from Dhar 
and he appears to have been reinstated on the ancestral throne 
by VikramSditya by order of his father Ahavamalla Scnnesvara 
to whom he fled for refuge when Karna of Chedi had driven him 
out of Malwa, probably soon after Bhoja’s death. He made a 
grant to the Brahmins of Amaresvara of Mandhata on the 
Nerbudda, of a village in the Purnaka (Punasa) Pattaka. As 
his reign was short and troubled and as he was restored by the 
aid ot others and probably driven away again, his name is not 
mentioned in the two great stone records of the Paramaras viz. 
Hiepur and Nagpur Prasastis. The kingdom was rescued from 
this troubled condition by the valour of one Udayiditya* who 
is said to be a relation of Bhoja. What relation he bore to him 
is not stated and has not yet been ascertained. From Udayaditya’s 
time the kingdmn of Malwa appears to have started on a second 
period of successful career, though not as brilliant as that of 
Munja and Bhoja, for about two hundred years, before it was 
finally subjected to the rule of the Mahomedans. 


<■ * Col. Luard aad Lele are, we think, mistaken when they state about 
this king that *' In this deliverance of DhBr this king was assisted by 
Cbslukya VikramSditya VI of Ealyan from a verse in Bilhsea's poem 
( Vik. Ill 67 ).” Curionsly enough this aid is referred to by them in another 
conneotion also at p. IS. It seems clear from the reference to UdayBditya 
in the Nagpur and an Udepur Prasastis that he delivered Malwa by his 
own prowess and not by the aid of any foreign king. In fact the former 
document refers to the KarpSta king not as a friend and supporter but as 
one cf the troub'.ers of Malwa. The translation of the verse 

uspt w f¥inf & i 
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Udayftditya was a powerful king and had also the literary 
taste of his ancestors. He was also a great builder like his 
predecessor. The lofty Siva temple at Udepur, a town founded 
by him and bearing bis name, still attests the greatness of his 
glory and art. For the temple has the highest pinnacle in 
ancient India and the stones are placed one upon another with- 
out any mortar. They are held together by being correctly work- 
ed and fitted. There are many Paramara inscriptions in this 
temple which seems to have bac 9 me the hereditary repository of 
their fame, the earliest being twd of Udayaditya himself. These 
show that its construction was begun in 1059 A. D. and finished 
in 1080 A. D. (Luard and Lele p. 29 ). This king appears to 


( vre have read here and not read by Kielhorn in the lacuna 

after r of the original, ae gives no meaning and is also inoorreot,) 
may run ae follows : — 

** When he ( Bhoja ) became a brother of Indra ( d'ed ) and the king* 
dom was troubled and its lord was submerged, his- relative Udayiditya 
became king who acted like VarSha ( boar-inoarnation ) in lifting up this 
earth, troubled as it was by kings such as Karijia and Kar^B^a mingling 
like great oceans.** Hera clearly the Kari^Sta king is not referred to as 
a friend* This incident has not been properly understood from the begin- 
ning. Kielhorn starting the theory that it was Bhoja himself who was 
troubled in his last days by Karna. It clearly appears from the words 
when Bhoja died '* me here as also from the wording in the Udepur 
Prasasti that the trouble arose after the death of Bhoja. The trouble 
probably arose by an invasion by Karna of Chedi, son of Gfihgeya who pro- 
bably took advantage of Bboja*s death to retrieve the glory of Chedi 
sullied by GBpgeya's defeat. Jayasinha son of Bhoja a weak prince fled to 
KalySria to seek help from Someswara and he forgetting bis hereditary 
enemity and perhaps to oppose the growing:power of Chedi lent him assis* 
tance and replaoed him on the throne of Malwa. It is to this installation 
of Jayasinha son of Bhoja that the verse in.VikraroSnkacharita III refers. 
Unfortunately the name of the Malwa king is not given in this verse ^ 

u Vik. Ill which mentions merely a 
Malwa king ( Malavendu ). But he could neither have been, Bhoja him- 
self nor UdaySditya. Karna must have come again and driven the weak 
Jayasinha again and the unfortunate king is no more heard of. (This is 
suggested by the word 'MagnasvSmini* of the Nagpur record ). It was from 
this trouble of the two great armies of the north and the south which like 
oceans meeting in Malwa sub-merged the kingdom that UdaySditya by 
hie valour alone rescued the country ( See also £p. Ind. XIX p. 108 
I 'ivPT h). Merutuhga has 

commenced this misohief but the insoriptions of the time and Vikramlnka>- 
charita of Bilha^a when properly construed clearly prove bis version to be 
untrue and imaginary. 
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have had along rale from about 1056 A. D. to about 1081 or- 
later. He was sucoeded by bis son Lakshmanadeva who was a 
great warrior and scholar also. In the Nagpur Prasasti the 
greatest praise is bestowed upon him, occupying many rersea. 
They contain a description of his Digvigaya, commencing from 
Oauda and including Ghedi, Chola, PSndya, Oeylon and many 
other kingdoms and ending with the Turoshkas on the Vankshu 
( Oxus ) and the Kira king in the Himalayas ( the usual pun on 
this word being made and thb king of Kira being represented as 
a parrot confined in a cage and singing the praises of Laksh- 
mapadeva). This is certainly a hyperbole of the inscription- 
writer who is none else than his successor and younger brother 
Naravarman. This king was a great poet and has plainly copied 
Kalidasa from his reference to the river Oxus ( Vankshu ) men- 
tioned by Kalidasa also in the Dlgvijaya of the mythical Raghu. 
We merely give this exaggeration as an illustration of such 
hyperboles even in inscriptions which are expected to give 
historical facts. Even inscriptions though contemporary and 
reliable records have, therefore, to be put into the crucible of 
credibility and examined carefully. Though there is nothing 
to show why the statements are false, they cannot be accepted 
unless we have corroborative evidence from records of other 
kingly families and, if possible, of foreign writers alsa 

Lakdimanadeva died childless and he was succeeded by 
his younger poet-brother Naravarmadeva sometime before bis 
composition of the Nagpur pratesti dated 1104 A. D. A frag- 
ment of an unpublidied prasasti found in ttie Mahikila temple 
ak Ujiain was also his composition ( Luard and Lele p. 89 ). In 
the Bhopi-Sals at Dhir and in Umi and Mabftktla temples at 
TTjjain inscriptions have been found in serpentine form giving 
the Sanskrit noun and verb terminations of Flpini accompanied 
by verses containing the names of Ud^kditya and Naravarman 
and making panning allusioas to thefr valour and learning.* 
It appears t^ these were used in teaching in the schools at 
Ifiilr and XTjjain. 

Udtyaditya’s youngest son, Jagadava, was a most ohivaltona 
youitg ivince and stories of his exploits in Ghtjorat in the service 
of Ohilnkys kings 4hd in other idMes induding his own native 


I mr » 

VfuetVfflgiWiflinri (Luard sad Lele p. 80) 
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land are told by Frabandhak&ras which may or may not be true. 
But history cannot proceed without recording his name and 
his legendary career of adventure. 

Naravarman like his father Uday&ditya and like Bhoja him* 
self was a devotee of Siva but they were all tolerant of other 
reUgions, especially Jainism which was then spreading in 
Gujarat and Malwa and whose teachers were indeed powerful 
disputants. Disputations were often held before Naravarman 
between Jain Pandits and Hindu orthodox Pandits. One such 
disputation is described as held at Mahakala temple itself bet- 
ween Jain muni Batnasuri and a daivite teacher named Vidyfts- 
ivav^din. In such disputations it appears that the Jain Pandits 
usually got the upperhand which led to their influencing the 
kings themselves before whom they were held. The Paramftra 
kings, however, remained devotees of Siva throughout and 
varman, though an admirer of Jain scholars and respectfully 
referred to by Jain writers, was never converted to Jainism 
( Luard and Lele p. 31 ). 

Karavarman reigned till 1133 A. D. and he was succeeded 
by his son Yatovarmadeva who has left a ^ant dated V. 8. 1190 
made on the first anniversary SrUddha of his father. Malwa and 
Gujarat were enemies since long and fights »had been going on 
between them since the days of Naravarman but in the reign of 
Jayasinha Siddhar&ja the power of Gujarat increased and Yaso- 
varman was towards the end of his reign vanquished in batttle 
by him and taken prisoner with his family. He is said to have 
been kept in a wooden cage in Anahil wad. This fact stated at 
length by many Prabandhakdras seems to be true as it is ment- 
ioned in an inscription of Jayasinha himself ( Ind Ant. X p. 159 X 
He annexed Malwa to his dominion and sent a Jain minister to 
govern the country. He is usually also called Avantin&tha in 
Chalukya inscriptions which proves that a large part of Malwa 
with Ujjain and Dh&r was in possession of the Chftlukyaa for 
some time. At length Yadovarman contrived to escape from his 
prison and with the aid of a Ghauh&n kin^ of Ajmer regained a 
part of his dominions. And he succeeded in making his peace 
with Jayasinha, The latter died in 1142 A. D. and Yatovarman 
also died soon after. Yaeovarman thus ruled from about 1133 
to 1143 A. D. and in this time the power of Malwa iixudly 
declined. jHis mother was M&malftdevl a Ghedi princea in 
memory of whom Yaliovarm^u made a grant in 1134 A. D.. 

22 
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frbich has been found. B grants the village of Reghva a few 
miles e^ of Tikari in Dhar State ( Luard and Lele p. 34). 

Yadovarmadevla was succeeded by Jayavarman and in his 
jeign Malwa was again conquered by Gujarat, when the famous 
Kumarapala had established his power there after conquering his 
foes. A king Ballaladeva of Malwa is mentioned by Praban^ 
dhkEras as assisting these foes and Kumarapala had his head cut 
off and suspended at the gate of his palace. The Vadnagar 
Frasasti of ^umftrapala mentions this fact but does not give the 
name Ba^l&l^eva. Who this king was has not been ascertained, 
but he is believed not to be a Paramara of Bhoja*s family. 
Keiihorn suggests that during the time of Yasovarman's captivity 
some portions of Malwa might have been taken possession of by 
adventures. But we can give another explanation and it is this 
viz : that BalUladeva must be another name of Jayavarman 
himself. For we do not think it possible that the kings of Gujarat 
or other countries would recognise an usurper who did not belong 
to the family of Bhoja as king of Malwa or would take credit 
for destroying an usurper, as they distinctly do.^ B seems, 
therefore, probable that Jayavarman was himself captured in the 
battle with Kumarapilla. At this time of trouble and defeat 
Jayasinha’s youngest brother Lakshmivarman set up his authority 
in the hilly parts of Eastern Malwa from Bhopal to Hoshanga- 
bad by his own prowess and called himself MahSkumara. The 
epithet Samadhigata-paiichamahasabda used by him no doubt 
shows that he did not pretend to be an independent king but 
that he was a Samanta of Malwa. Yet be had obtained his 
po^er not by gift but by the sword as expressly stated in inscrip- 
tions of this branch ( Ind. Ant. XIX ). For this reason we do 
not think that the words, interregnum and dual rule, used by Col. 
Lliard and Mr, Lele in their account of this period properly 
afiply to the situation of Malwa at this time. In Jayavarman’s 
time much of Malwa went into the possession of Gujarat and 
after his death or his ceasing to rule a portion of the dominion 
of Malwa was appropriated by Lakshmivarman. When Jayavar- 
nian ceased to rule and how is not clear. Kielhorn surmises 
that he was deposed by his younger brother Ajayavarman. But 
as suggested above, it is probable that he was taken prisoner in 


♦ The wording in the Vadnagtr Pra^asti is » end in 

Ahu record «rwF 

Ind. VIII p. 211). 
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hia conflict I with Kumarap&la and evcntuallF beheaded fay Yaso- 
dhavala of OhandrAvatl. In view of the sadnees of hie death 
the expression *'Rajye vyatite** is probably '^knowingly need by 
inscription writers. It is at least certain that the cessation of 
his rule was strange. He appears to have ceairod to rale some- 
time before 1063 A. D., the date of Lakshmlvarman’s grant ( Ind. 
Ant. XVIII p. 254 and XIX) and probably soon after 1043 A. D. 

It seems also probable that Yasovarman had three sons 
Jayavarman, Ajayavarman and Lakshmlvarman. When Jaya- 
varman ceased to rule, Ajayavarman normally became the ruler 
of Malwa and his titles are the usual P. B., Maharaj&dhir&ja 
Farmesvara and Lakshmlvarman who set up for himself a prin- 
cipality by his own valour about Bhopal and Hoshangabad took 
the'titles of a Samanta as stated above. These two lines conti- 
nued for about three generations and they eventually united 
under DevapAladeva as we shall presently see. We do not think 
however, that this was a dual rule as the latter family, though 
nominally, acknowledged the supermacy of the family of Ajaya- 
varnian by contenting itself with the titles of a SAmanta. 

Ajayavarman, the lineal representative of the kings of 
Malwa and ruling in the country round Dh&r, the capital of 
Malwa since the time of^Bhoja, is known only from the records 
left by his successors. We know nothiiuc about him, but we may 
be certain that these records establish his identity as w diCei^ 
ent king from Jayavarman which is sometimes douhM. In 
Sanskrit especially where sandhis declare correctly the words 
employed, while in Lakshmlvamian*s documents we disUneily 
read the name Jayavarman. in Vindbyavarman’s record wo 
distinctly read the -name Ajayavarman. Why tiie fomm does 
not mention Ajayavarman is to be explained by the fact that 
Lakshmlvarman seems to have set up his principality in tho 
days of Jayavarman and perhaps by his acquiescence. Ajaya- 
varman continued the main line for some time and he was 
followed by his son Vindhyavarraan who seems to have 
recovered much of the ancestral territory. From an inscription 
in the famous Udepur Siva temple we know that part of the 
country was in the possession of Eumarap&la of Gujarat on UHi 
Ddcember 1163 on which day on the occasion of a lunar eclipse 
he made a grant ( Ind. Ant XVIII p. 343 ). His r^praoeiftative 
or viceroy was MahA B&japutra Sri Vasantapilab There is 
another grant recorded by Oh&hada, probably his w an ommt in 
office, ip 1166 A. D. and a third grant still by Ajayapiladeva 
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of Gujarat in 1173 A D. of a village in Bhaillaswami ( Bhelsa > 
dietricb Yindbyavarman appears to have regained possession 
after Ajay^iila of Gujarat whose reign ended in 1176, aa 
Ajayapila's inscription at Udepur dated 1173 ( Ind. Ant. XVIII ) 
'diows that he still had power in Eastern Malwa AjayapSla's 
snooesaor was a minor and in his reign Malwa probably fully 
reverted to the ParamSras. Vindhyavarman is described as 
a great warrior in a grant of Arjunavarman, his grandson, dated 
1215. He certainly had possession of Mandugadh the fortress 
of Dhar ( Mandapadurga ), where an unpublished inscription 
shows that he had a minister named Bilhana ( Luard and 
Lele p. 37 ) who was a poet. * This shows that this king was 
a imtron of poets. This hereditary tendency of this king is also 
referred to by the Jain writer AiSdhara of whom we shall 
presently give further particulars. Vindhyavarman ruled from 
about 1160 to about 1180 ( Luard and Lele p. 58 ) and he was 
succeeded by his son Subhatavarman. He also was a powerful 
king and further restored the power of Malwa. He seems 
to have not only recovered his possessions but even led an 
expedition against Gujarab t A Y&dava king of Devagiri is 
said to have conquered Malwa but probably this was an unim- 
portant victory. Subhatavarman’s reign is given by Col. Luard 
and Mr. Lele as extending from 1180 to 1210 A. D. He was 
snooeeded by Aijunavarmadeva whose grants issued .from Man- 
dapadnrga ( Mandu ), Bhrigukachchha ( Broach ) and Amaretvara 
( MlndhKW ) on the Nerbudda have Imn found, dated respecti- 
vdy 1211, 1213 and 1215 A. D. He is said to have defeated 
JayiSinha II king of Gujarat and a drama composed by a 
oouit.poet on this victory and inscribed on slabs has been found 
at IXiKr by Mr. Lele, uwd in the Eam&la Maula mosque. The 
dramih has been deciphered and edited in Ep. Ind. VIIL It 
was composed by Ma^na a Gauda Brahmin who was a pupil 
of *A ted h a r a toe Jain pandit and was guru of the king. The 
drama was acted in the Saraevatibhuvana on toe occasion of a 
s^ng festival. This drama describes Arjunavarman as an 
incarnation of Bhoja himself which prays appears to be well- 
deserred as Arjnnadeva was not only a patron of poets but was 
himself a poet and an author, t Rasikasafijlvanl, a commentary 

♦ esiqt: i «iP«iAe(ie8i^'- v(%i i 

t See Ey. Isd. IX y. 108 Ao. 

"t sw ei ^etwft l^ elenH,i eroemw 

Ey. Ind. IX p. 108- 
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en the Amarutataks is one of his knovrn works. He is said 
to have also written commentaries on the works of Bh(^ He 
thus seems to have been brave, learned and liberal like his 
ancestor Bboja and like him he seems to have been fortunate 
^sc; for the glory of Malwa departed after his death, which 
must have occurred about 1216 A. D. as his successor’s record 
dated 1218 A. D. has been found. 

This successor was DevapSlavarman, a grandson of Lakshmi- 
vaiman of the collateral line, Arjunavarman probably dying 
childless. The Jain Pandit AsiSdhara lived during his reign 
also, as he says he finished his Trisashtismriti in 1235 A. D. 
fin the reign of this king and he lived on during the reign 
of the next king Jayatuhgadeva also as he says he cmnposed 
his commentary on Dharmamrita, a work of his own, in 1244 
A. D. during his reign. DevapSladeva, therefore, may safely 
be taken to have ruled from 1216 to 1240 A. D. ( Col. Luard 
and Lele ). 

It is thus during this reign that Altamash raided Malwa 
and destroyed the temple of Mahak&la at Ujjain in 1235 A. D- 
Malwa was not finally subjected to Mahomedan rule till many 
years after this event and descendants of DevapMa ruled in 
Malwa viz,: 1 Jayatungadeva (1240-1256), 2 Jayavarn^n (1256- 
1261), 3 Jayasinha ( 1261-1280 ), 4 Bhoja II ( 1280-1301 ) and 5 
Jayasinha whose inscription dated 1309 A. D. has been found 
at Udepur. Malwa was finally reduced about this time by 
Ain*ul*mulk a governor from ^Delhi who reduced Cbanderi, 
Ujjain, Dhar and Mandu ( Luard and Lele ). Thus endled the 
great FaramSra line of Malwa after a brilliant career d four 
centuries. The present representative of the Param&ras are in 
Malwa the princes of Rajgadh and Narasinggadh of Umatwada 
Bhopal Agency ) and the chief of Bijolia in Mewad (Gtourishan- 
kar Ojha in Tod’s Bajastan). 

It remains to shortly notice the branch line started by 
Lakshmivarman in about 1144, at the time of Jayavarman’s 
death or ceasing to rule. His son Mah&kum&ra Hari4bhandta 
has left a grant dated 1178 A. D. and a grant of Udayavarman 
his son dated 1200 A. D. has been found. His son Davapiladeva 
became king of Malwa as stated abova The grants of this line 
were issued from near Bhopal and Hoshangabad in which pailr 
of Malwa it appears to have ruled. Malwa. usually comprised 
all the territo^ from the Nerbudda northwards, the Yindhya 
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Tange and the plateau beyond as far north as Mandsaur and 
from Bhc^l in the east to about Dohad in the west. Sometimes 
there was a diminution of this territory and sometimes an exten- 
sion southwards as far as the Tapti; Berar and part of C. P. in- 
cluding Nagpur was also sometimes possessed by the FararnSras. 

The genealogy of the family from Bhoja is as follows with 
known dates ( Kielhorn’s genealogies in Ep. Ind. VIII ). 

1 Bhoja 1021 ( 0 . lOlD to 1055 ) 

2 Jayaainha 1055 ( o. 1056 to 1059 ) 

3 UdaySditya a relative (o. 1059 to 1080) 

4 L:nkshmadeva (e. 1081 to 1104) 

5 Naravarman brother, m. MomatSle^i, 1104 and 1107 

I (c. not to 1133) 

6 Yasovarman 1134,1135 ( o. 1183 to 1143 ) 


7 Jayavarman 8 Ajayavarman LakshmTvarmaa 

1143 ( c. 1142-1144 ) ( 0. 1144-1160 ) ^ | 

i Harischandra 

9 Vindhyavarman ( 1178-1179) 

(c.llCO-1180) I 

I Udayavaraman 1200 

10 Subha tavarman | 

( c, 1180-1210) 12 DevapSla 1218,1329,1232 

I ( 0. 1216-1240 ) 

11 Arjunararman 

1211,1212,1215 ( c. 1210-1216 ) 

Th^ 12 kings ruled from about 1010 A. D. to 1240 A. D. 
giving an average for each reign of nearly ( ) 20 years the 

usual rate for Indian kingly families. 

It may lastly be noted that among these kings Jayasinha 
soil'hf'Bhoia was unfortunate and had only a short reign, being 
tossed between Earca and Earpata; while more unfortunate was 
Yas 0 va>man who was defeated, imprisoned and kept in a cage 
hy Ayasinha Sidhharftia of Gujarat and Jayavarman was the 
msst> unfortunate as ha was not only defeated and taken priabnef 
hy Miamxmp&la but his head u«8 cot off and suspended at tiie 
gMssf taiS'palses. This- Ww i teiS t^of Msiwa kings by Gujarat 
aadMht siMu^ tuMt in other khtgs’ hssitt* as stated in' Vadtia- 

wde»e«i.i<nsets^i|itlWatlftBieiseiy I 

led. rp. 
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gar Prasasti of Kumarapala; but it was certainly unlike, and 
unworthy of, Indian kings as we shall show later on and was 
probably borrowed from Mabomedan methods of treating captive 
monarchs. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE GHAin>ELLAS 07 BITNDELKHAND. 

The Chandr&treys or Chandella Edxatriya family of Bundel- 
Uiand oonkinued to flourish in this sab>perlod also ( 1000-1200 
A. D. ), tiiough not with greater glory tiian before yet with the 
same vigour as in the preceding century ( See Vol. 11 ). The 
name of the family was a gotra name which was the ancient 
rule among Brahmins and probably among Kshatriyas also, the 
name being derived from &e gotra ancestor CbandrStreya as 
PSrSsaia is the name of a Brahmin family descended from 
ParSsnnt much like Peterson and Johnson among the English 
people. This kingdom is well described by Al>Berani who men- 
tions the two most Important fortresses in it, E&lanjara and 
Gwalior and also gives its capital, Khajuraho ; and other Arab 
writers call its king Chandrarai which plainly is their Hindi 
name Chandra used even by Chanda Bardai. 

The greatest king in this family was Dhanga the ruler in 
Bundelkhand at the end of the preceding sub-period. Indeed 
he was so powerful and well-known that his aid was sought by 
Jaipal of Lahore against Sabuktagin and inscriptions of the 
Chandella family declare that he was equal of Hammlra( Amir ). 
It may be noted that inscription-writers, though they may 
exaggerate, rarely descend to falsehood and, as we have shown 
elsewhere, in the battle fought beyond the Indus by the combined 
Hindu forces against Sabuktagin, the result was victory ^for 
neither side and when Dhanga is described as equal to Amir, 
there is ho falsehood in the declaration. Dhanga in extreme old 
age ( about 100 years ) burnt himself on a pyre of cow-dung 
cakes at tile holy confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna at 
Pray&ga. 

Dhanga was succeeded by his son Ganda who was an equally 
powerful king also. He is said to have again given aid to 
Anandai^la son of Jaipal in his flght with Mahmud. In this 
battle the Hindus were undoubtedly wmsted. The course of 
events in this struggle of the Chandella family with Mahmud 
we have described elsewhere. Ganda may be said to have come 
to the throne in 1000 A. D. and to have ruled till about 1023 
as two inacripkiona of hia dated 1002 and 1022 A. D. have been 
found. We have a detailed account about tim kings of fids 
family in Sir Vincent Smitii’s article on tiie Chandellas in Ind. 
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Anb XXXVII and we take dates and facts from it with such 
additions here and there as we think neoessary from the original 
records of the Chandellas and of others. The capital of the king- 
dom appears to be Mahoba henceforward. 

Ganda was succeeded by his son Vidyftdhara who ruled for 
a short time only ( 1025-1030 ). As crown prince he is recordei 
to have invaded 9hnauj and defeated in little SSyap&la who 
had disgraced the Rajput name by submitting to Mahmud and 
accepting his overlorddiip. A Eachchapagh&ta record shows 
that in this war he was assisted by his vassal king Arjunadeva 
of Dubhkund (in Gwalior) who is credited with having cut 
R&jyapala’s throat with arrows^ This established the fame of 
VidySdhara as a warrior and a mutilated record of bis states 
that he was served even by Bhoja (of Malwa) and the Kalacburi 
king as he lay in bed. Protebly Bhoja and G&ngeya. both 
powerful kings of the time, were leagued with him in the task of 
opposing the Turks and driving them out of middle Indis^ where 
they must have remained to assist and overawe B&jyap&la king- 
emperor of Eanauj. § It appears very probable that noted Hindu 
kings of the time led by the Chandella king VidySdhara attacked 
the S[anauj king who had humbled himself before the Turks who 
kept a contingent of* theirs to protect him. The Chandella 
country was contiguous to that of Eanauj and ^idyidhara 
properly enough was toe leader of toe confederacy. The epithet 
Talpabhija dhows that he lay on his couch and sent his general 
and feudatory toe Kachohapaghftta king of Gwalior. Fhtebly 
both Bhoja and G&ngeya merely sent contingents in this war 
which acM under toe orders ci Yidyftdhaxa. 

Vidyftdhara was followed by Vijayapftla who also had ashorfe 
reign from 1030 to about 1040 ( Smith ) and he was followed by 
his elder son Devavarman. He reigned long from 1040 to 1060 


"(Ep. Ind. 1IP. SS7). 

S The wording in this inseription (Ep. Ind. L p. SSS) is tstj importsat 
though sonswhst obteafo...(%f|sesii9sir 

ewaafl wg : n There Is possibi J s aisiske in sending 4Mb. 

It onsht to be (of finished Intelleot). The word Plmvdhaenn sosieolv 
SMnn earthing with the word BbT. The writer sssbm to suggest that sfen 
sash a learned king as Bheja aeted as apnpll to this teacher la battlsb 
together with Olngeya the famous EslaohUri king of Tripura., 

ft3 
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and an inscription of his dated 1051 A. D. has been found ( Ind. 
Ani XVI p 205). In this record Davavarman calls hinseif 
Lord of Kslanjara, taking the usual epithets of an independent 
king Parambhattaraka etc. and makes a grant in a Samvatsarika 
(yearly sraddba) of his mother BhuvanadevI from his camp at 
Saharv&sa. 

Devavarman was succeeded by his brother Eirtivarman who 
had a longer reign and a greater fame. He reigned for forty 
years from 1060 to 1100, two inscriptions of his having been 
found one dated 1098 and the other an undated one which men- 
tions Ganda, Vidyadhara contemporary of Bhoja, Vijayapala 
contemporary of G&ngeya, and Devavarman contemporary of 
Karna. Earua of Tripur was the most powerful king of the Ohedi 
line and had defeated and driven Eirtivarman from his kingdom. 
But eventually the latter with the help of a Brahmin general 
named Gop&la defeated Earna **who had destroyed many princes'’ 
and regained his kingdom. This great victory is immortalised by 
the Prabodhachandrodaya drama composed by Erishnamisra and 
acted before the king about 1065. It is a drama based on Vedftnta 
philosophy, all the Dramatis Persona? therein being allegori- 
cal representations of knowledge, devotion eta Eirtivarman also 
signalised his reign by striking the first Chandella coins. The 
form was copied from the coins of Gahgeya, the image of Hanu- 
mSLn being substituted for that of LakshmI. Hanumftn is not the 
tutelary deity of the Chandellas but was apparently their favou- 
rite deity; for we find an inscription of the Chandellas on the 
pedestal of a Hanuman id^ at Ehajuraho. An inscription at 
Devagadh dated 1098 A. D. nas been found ( Ind. Ant. XVIII 
p. 238) which was recorded by his minister Vatsaraja who took 
the commanding fort of Devagadh from the Cbedis. situated in a 
picturesque range of hills to the east of the present Lalitpur 
district (Smith). This inscription shows that Eirtivarman’s reign 
must have extended beyond 1098 A. D. 

Eirtivarman was succeeded by bis son Sallakshapa who had 
a short reign from 1100 to 1110; it is recorded of him that he 
plundered the wealth of Malwa and Chedi ( Ep. I, 327 ) ; and he 
was followed by bis son Jayavarman who had also a short and 
uneventful reign from 1110 to 1120. An inscription dated 1117 
is mentioned against him by Eielhorn in his genealogies (Ep. 
Ind. VIII ). But this is a mere re-recording of a Prasasti of his 
famous ancestor Dhanga by his Gaud ESyastha writer ( Ep. Ind. 
I p. Jayavarman had no son and he was succeeded by his 
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uncle F;ci{hylvarman younger eon of EbtivBnnsn and ha 
naturally bad a short reign from 1120 to 1125. All these tl^ 
kings issued gold and silver coins urhioh have been found, a 
copper coin of the last being also found. 

We now come to the reign of the next illustrious king of 
the Chandella family namely Madanavarman son of P^ithvlvar^ 
man. He reigned long and vigorously from 1125 to 1165 A. D. 
Eight inscriptions dating from 1129 to 1162 are mentioned 
against his name by Eielhorn (Ep. Ind. VIII). According to 
Chand Bardai he defeated Siddhaiaja Jayasinha a famous king 
of Qujarat, while Gujarat chroniclers declare that he gave tribute 
to the latter. But they add the interesting story that even when 
Jayasinha arrived at his capital, Madanavarman remained so 
unconcerned that he did not stir from his pleasure garden. Wheii 
informers told him of the arrival of Siddharaja, he merely said 
“ the money-grabbing man wants some money; give him some- 
thing”. Siddharaja was struck with the character of Madana- 
vaxmsn and personally visited him in his pleasure garden where 
Madanavarman entertained him at a banquet. An inscription of 
Madana at K9.1anjara, however, suggests that he defeated the 
Gujarat king. He is also said to have defeated Malwa and 
Chedi kings and to be in friendly relations with the king of 
Benares, the Gahadavala of Eanauj. Madanavarman* built a 
tank at Maboba with temples on its bank now known as 
Madanasagara. In fact most Chandella kings built stupendous 
and splendid tanks and temples which we will notice in a note. 
Madanavarman also struck gold and silver coins which have 
been found in plenty. 

As usual with kings reigning long, his elder son PratSpa- 
varman died before him and even his younger son Ya^ovarman 
died and did not reign and Madana was succeeded by his 
grandson ( Yasovarman’s son) Paramardideva or Paramala as 
he is commonly known who was the last famous king of the 
Chandella line. He reigned long from 1165 to 1203. His name 
is a household name in Bundelkhand together with the names of 
his warrior Sardars, Alha and Udalha of the Banaphara clan of 
Rajaputs, who sacrificed their lives for him in his war with 
Prithviraja Chauhan. The valorous and patriotic deeds of Alha 
and Udhala are sung by Chand Bardai in the Mahoba Khanda of 
Prithviraja Rasa. They were killed fighting and Paramala was 
defeated by Prthvlraja in the battle fought at Sisrigadh on the 
Pahuj which is a tributary of the Ksllsindh. Pfithvirfija occupied 
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Mahoba and loft his sar^ Pajjun in charge of it This event is 
confirmed by an inscription of PjpithvIrSja recorded at Madana* 
IHira a town founded by Madanavarman. But Chanda’s account 
of Samarajit a son of Parankrdin driving out Pajjun seems to be 
afilction, since inscriptions show that Paramsrdin was succeeded 
by his son Trailokyavarmaa (Perhaps Samarajit was another 
son of Faramardin probably younger). 

Faramardin’s defeat by PritbvIrSja must not have been 
serious according to Smith as he was able to oppose Eutubuddin 
when the latter invaded his kingdom in 1203 A. D. But P^th> 
vir&ja’s fight with Faramardin was in 1182 and Faramardin must 
have recovered himself during the period of 20 years which 
intervened. Faramardin’s power was, however, in our view, 
greatly crippled by this attack of FrithvIrSja which may be look* 
ed upon as a blunder and which caused the national disaster, as 
we shall elsewhere show, the Chandellas being one of the fore^ 
most Eshatriya clans in India. Faramardin opposed Eutubud- 
din and retired into the fortress of Ealanjar. Mahomedan 
historians relate that he eventually submitted and offered certain 
terms of submission such as i>ayment of tribute and surrender of 
forts and elephants. But he died before these terms were put 
into execution and his general Ajap&la thought that he was strong 
enough to continue resistance and that Faramardin had unneces- 
sarily submitted. The siege of Ealanjar, therefore, went on. 
AjaiAla had eventually to surrender in consequence of a draught. 
The tanks on the fort were all dry and the garrison uncondition- 
ally surrenders and walked out in enfeebled condition. Eutu- 
buddin annexs the kingdom and returned to Delhi after 
appointing a govenor for the province. Thus closed the glorious 
career of the Chandella line of which Parmardin was the last and 
not ^ least king. 

So many as seven inscriptions are mentioned against the 
name of Faramardin by Eielborn ( Ep. Ind. VUI ) dating from 
1167 to 1201. One more grant of Faramardin dated 1173 is since 
available (Ep. Ind. XVD which mentions only two kings before 
him Prittivlvarman and Madanavannan. On r^erring to these 
records we find that ha was not only a great donor giving many 
villageB to numerous Brahmins (Ep. Ind. IV p. 170) but was also 
a patron of learned men. In the inscription edited atp. 209Ep. 
Ind. I, the praise bestowed upon him is worthnoticing. ** There 
was no trace of any quarrel under his rule for he brought about 
friendship even between file goddess of learning and the goddess 
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of wealiih.^ The prosperity of the country is also well described, 
a fact to which rarely a reference is made in inscription's This 
inscription is dated 1195, thirteen years after Faramardin’s defeat 
by Prithviraja. 

Although the glory of the Chandella line ended with 
Faramardin, it continued to rule in Bundelkhand for a long time 
after him. His successor Trailokyavarman is described in an 
inscription of his son Vlravarman as the uplifter of the land 
from the ocean of distress caused by the Turks.*' There is no 
doubt that he drove out the Turks from the fort of Kalanjar and 
regained i)Ossession of it together with a large portion of the 
former territory of the Chandellas ( Ep. Ind. I p. 327 ). X The 
recapture of the fort is also attested by inscriptions on the fort 
(Smith). Trailokyavarman seems to have reigned long from 
1203 to 1245. He was succeeded by his son Viravanuan many 
of whose inscriptions have been found (Kielhorn gives five dating 
from 1251 to 1286). In the inscription noted above ( Ep. Ind. I 
p. 327 ) dated 1261 he is said to have married a princess named 
Kalyanadevi of Dadhicha family of Rajputs (who are called 
Dahimas a gotra name again ) and she built a well where the 
inscription was recorded. We do not know the extent of the 
territory which this king ruled though it seems that in Madana- 
varman's time it extended south as far as Bhaillasvamin c«r 
Bhelsa ( Ind. Ant. XVI p. 208 ). Vlravarman was succeeded by 
Bhojavarman two of whose inscriptions have been found, one 
dated 1288 A. D. We get no glimpse of the Chandellas hereafter 
till we come to KTratasena who opposed Shershah and finally to 
the valorous queen Durgavatl who opposed Akbar's generals and 
disci on the field of battle as noticed in Vol. II (p. 133). The pre-’ 
sent representatives of the Chandellas of Bundelkhand are tha 
well-know » Maharajas of Gidhaur in Bengal. 


* qrwnthvPT frer i 
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OENKALOOT 07 THE OHAEDEIiLAS 07 HAHOBA. 

I Oavda (A. 1000-1020 )Iiu. 1008, 19, 20 

n Vid;Sdbara(e. 1020-1080) 

III VijayapBla ( ol 1030-1010 ) 
m. BhoTanadevi 

I 

IV Devayarman Ins. 1051 V Kfrtiyarmaa Ins. 1098 

( o. 1040-1060 ) ( o. 1060-1100 ) 

! 

VI Sallalcshaoa VIII Prithviyarman ( o. 1120-1125 ) 

I (o 1100-1110) 

VII Jayavarman Ins. 1117 
(c. 1110-1120) 

IX Madanavaraian Ins. 1129, 30, 31, 29, 51, 55, 62, 68 
(o. 1125-1165) 

PratSpalrarman Tasoyarman 

X Paramardideya Ins. 1167, 68, 7». 82, 84, 95 and 120 J 
I ( c. 1165-1203) 

XI Trailokyayarman Ins. 1212 ( 1203-1245 ) 

XII VIrayarman m. XalySvndeyi (o. 1245-1287 ) 

Ins. 1261, 62, 62, 68, 8J, 86 

XIII Bhojayaman Ins. 1288 



NOTE:— KHAJURAHO AND MAHOBA. 


( From Sir V. Smith's article in I. A. XXXVII ) 

Kbajuraho the forrrer capital of the Chandcllas is an iniianifloant village 
now to the south of Maboba in Chhatarpur S^ate. The still more ancient 
capital of Bundelkband or Jajhoti ( Jijska-Bhnktn mentioned by Hiuen 
Taang was Eran in Saugar District * The boundaries of Jajboti can be 
defined even now by tbe habitat of Jajhotia Brabroins. (As will be stated 
later on, Brabmins, from about the twelfth century, came to be divided 
into sections called after tbe land in which they resided; and Brahmine 
residing in Jajhoti were called Jajhotia as those residing in theChedi 
country were called Tiwari from Tiwar its capital and those residing 
in Eanauj were calSed Xanojia). KhHjarabo capital of Bundelkband in tbe 
lltb century was out of the way of Mahomedan invasions, Mahoba being 
tbe capital in the 11th and 12th centuries ; and hence fortunately# so to 
speak# its superb and stupendous tem.des stMl stand intact, exhibiting the 
wonderful art of that period and the prosperity and religicus zeal of the 
Chandella kings. The largest temple in Kbhjurabo is the Eandaria 
Mahadeva temple built by Lbanga and next to it come the Visva aiha and 
Lalji t« roplea built by the same king and the Ramchandra tempU built by 
his father Yasovarman. Two Jain temples also built in the ean e period 
are noteworthy. Devi Jaradambi and Eunvar Math are amorg the best. 
These temiles of Kbajuraho ** the finest in Northern India are worthy of 
admiration for their harmonious design, massive dimensions and rich 
decoration. They are all remarkable for their curvilinear steeple ebich is 
raised without support of pillars. 

At Mahoba also which became tbe capital of the Chande^as in this 
sub-period there are many remarkable structures. Especial'y Mahoba 
is distinguished for its many lakes built by many Chandella kinds even in 
the seoor d sub-period. I<ahilya.s’igar was built by Rahila in the former, 
and Elrat^ agar was built by Elitivarii an in this sub-period. Tbe great 
lake called Madanasa^^ar with the two fine granite t(>mples on its 
bank ai d Eankaria Math wore built by Madanavarman. Maiioba is a 
Tahsil town in the Banda district and can he reached from a station on 
the Ji ansl-Manikpur line. 

There were many notable forts in the Chandella territory and Al-Berun * 
has mentioned the two most important, Gwalior and Kalaiijar. Kalanjar 
is an ancient fort and holy ;>lace noted as a sacr^'d sthSna of Siva from the 
days of the MahSbhSrata. The wa l surmounting tbe steep sides of the hill 
and tbe many strong gates placed at different places in the ascent are very 
SDOient. Ajayaga« h is another fortified place to which Tr 'ilokyavrmau 
retired when Ealanjar was for a time taken by tbe Mahoinedans. There 
are many inscriptions both at Kalanjar and at Ajtya^adb. 

* This is doubted by Hiralal in bis paper at tbe Madras Oriental 

Conference ( 1924 ). 



CHAPTER VI 


THfa KALACHURI HAIHAYAS OF CHEDI. 

The third important Rajput family which flourished in the 
previous sub-period and rose to greater power and renown in 
Ibis sub-period ( 1000-1200 ) was the Ealachuri Haihaya family 
of Chedl. This family as stated in Vol. II p. 137 was a pure 
well-known Eshatriya.family and not a newly created Eshatriya 
family as some suppose. It belonged to the lunar race and 
was believed to be descended from SahasrSrjuna of Mahishmatl, 
well-known in PurAnas for conquering even Ravapa, as is 
distinctly mentioned in Chedi inscriptions even of this period. 
Indeed in one inscription ( Ind. Ant. XVIII p, 216 ) their gotra 
Atreya is given which is an unusual thing for inscriptions of 
this period. This shows that this family was very orthodox and 
religious as indeed its history also shows. Its tutelary god^ 
as usual with Rajputs, was Siva. Its capital was Tripura near 
Jubbulpur and Tripura or Tiwari Brahmins are a distinct well- 
known sul)-caste of the Brahmins of Northern India. 

Gihgeya was the king of this family ruling in Tripura 
about the beginning of this sub-period. His date of accession is 
given as 1020 A. D, in Vol. II computed from the average of 20 
years of each king but he may have come to the throne much 
earlier. He was the most illustrious ruler of this line. He struck 
numerous coins of gold, silver and copper which are still found 
in numl)er& Curiously enough bis coins alone are found and 
none of his successors. Their style was copied by neighbouring 
kings and even by Muhammad Ghori ( Gaurishankar’s Tod ). 
He made extensive conquests, taking advantage of the fallen 
condition of the Pratih&ra emperors of Eanauj. The eastern 
dominions of Eanauj must thus have fallen away and been 
taken possession of by Gshgeya and Benares was in his posses- 
sion ( Elliot II Baihaki p. 129 ) as stated before when Nialtagia 
raided it. Probably he even conquered Telangapa ( Trikalinga ) 
of the E-istern Oh&lukyas who had now been supplanted by the 
Cholas He had a fight with Bhcqa of Malwa in which he was 
apparently worsted though neither Paiamata nor Chedi inscrip- 
tions mertion this event He d(Ms not appear to have been 
molested by Mahmud of Ghaini whose raids extended as far 
as E&langar of the Cbandellas and did not probably go beyond ; 
though GAhgeya's fame was so great that his name is mentioned 
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hy Al-Beruni. In chedi inscriptions nothing particular is 
recorded about him but he is usually styled Vikramftditya ( Ep. 
Itid. II p. 3 ). His one inscription found is dated 1037 A. D. 
< Keilhorn Ep. Ind. VIII ) and he must have died about 1038 
A. D. Inscriptions state that he retired in old age, resided 
at Prayaga and died there, one hundred queens burning themselves 
on his pyre as satLs, This is probably an exaggeration but the 
fact is mentioned in a Chedi inscription ( Ep. Ind. II p. 3 ). 

He was succeeded by his son Karna who was a still greater 
king than he. His conquests were more extensive and his 
dominion extended into Bihar beyond Benares in which city 
he built a temple named Karnameru. He is often styled Lord 
of Trikalihga ( Ep. Ind. II p. 305 ) in inscriptions of the Chedi 
family and ho appears to have conquered large portions of 
Telaugana from the Cholas. He founded the town named 
Karnavati ( now the village Karnabel close to Tewar ) and gave 
it to Brahmins, learned in the Vedas i^Ep. Ind. II p. 3). He 
c mquered many kings and the list as usual includes Chola, 
Pandya, Murala, Ahga, Vafiga, Ealihga etc. and he is said 
to have devastated Champfiranya ( Ep. Ind. II p. 10 ). Eeilhorn 
thought that Champaranya was some minor place in C, P, but 
Mr. Jayaswal has rightly shown that it is the ordinary Cham- 
paranya of Bihar and Karna’s conquest extended els far as 
that place ( Journal ^ihar and Orissa 1924 ). He was waited 
upon by 136 princes ( Gaurishanker s Tod ). His overrunning 
Malwa after the death of Bboja and driving away his son has 
already been mentioned. This fact is noted in the Faramftra 
Nagpur Prasasti but strangely enough is not mentioned in any 
Chedi inscription. Probably Malwa was not long retained by 
him, being regained by Uday&ditya and therein thus no mention 
of this victory in Chedi records. 

Another inscription ( Ind. Ant. XVIII p. 216 ) a hundred 
years after him gives the names of his opponents conquered in 
the south as Chola and Xohga, in the east Huna and Gauda and 
in the north Gurjara and Kira carrying his conquests as far 
north as the Himalayas. It seems, however, really probable that 
Karpa in the north defeated the Gurjara oi* Pratihara emperor 
who was an ally of the Turks and drove the Turks out of the 
country. This fact appears clearly from the way in which 
Karna*s name is mentioned in an inscription of the Gahadavftlas 
already nated ( Ind. Ant. XIV p. 103 ). This evidence coming 
from the records of a foreign state is very valuable. ** When 
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Bhoja went to heaven and when Earna remained only in renown 
and when the earth was being troubled, she found a refuge and 
protection in Chandradeva GShadavala. ** We have already 
said that Bhoja here is Bhoja of Malwa and Earpa is this 
Earna of the Chedis ; they had successsively fought against the 
Turks and freed the middle land from their oppression, Bhoja 
from 1020 to 1040 A. D. and Earna probably from 1040 to 1080 
A. D. Chandradeva conquered Kanauj and supplanted the effete 
Fr&tibaras about that time. The words *when the earth was 
troubled * must be referred to the trouble caused by constant 
raids of the Turks who having established their rule over the 
Panjab, from their capital Lahore, sent frequent incursions into 
middle India. A serious raid of this kind is recorded by Baihaki 
( who wrote in 1050 A. D. ). He states that Ahmad Niiltagin, 
governor of Lahore, made a raid on Benares, a city to which 
even Mahmud had not gone and plundered tha bazar in 1033 A.D. 
( Elliot Vol. IL ). The city was under Oahga i. e. Gahgeya ; but 
probably not completely. Earna finally took Benares into his 
possession and made incursions as far north as the Kira country 
on the slopes of the Himalayas and removed the oppression of 
the Turks. He also conquered Champarapya and Bihar as stated 
before. 

Like Bhoja whose illustrious example great kings tried to 
emulate, Earpa was a patron of learned men also, a fact men- 
tioned incidentally in an inscription. ** His fame was greatly 
increased by poets who also enlightened his mind” (ind. Ant. 
XVIII 216 ).* The names of these poets have not yet been 
known. Perhaps this fact has not attracted the attention of 
researchers. 

■r 

Earpa is said to have reigned long and his reign is suppos- 
ed to have lasted into the 12th century ; but from the verse above 
quoted in a Gahadavala grant, Earpa was dead when Chandradeva 
conquered Kaiiauj about 1090 A. D. Wa, therefore, take his 
reign to extend from 1040 to 1080 A. D. He raised the Ealachuri 
line to the pinnacle of its glory and fortunately his son was 
worthy enough to carry the glory on. 

This son and successor Yasahkarpa, born of Earpa's queen 
Avell&devi a Hupa princess, ruled long from 1080 to at least 
1124, two inscriptions of his found being dated 1120 and 1122 


I ill 
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A. D. He also ruled yigorouelj, for he is said to have defeated 
Andhra again which probably now means the Ghola kings of 
the south, or the Gangas of Kalinganagara. He is even said to 
have worshipped the Bhimesvara Siva temple in Andhra country 
on the mouth of the Gtodavari ( K L II. p. 3 ), a fact stated in his 
own inscription also dated 1122 A D. As the Gfthadavalas had 
taken iKxssession of Eanauj, his dominion and influence in the 
north must have diminished. Gk)vindachandra in an inscription 
confirms a grant made by him in 1120, showing that a portion 
of his northern territory was then in the possession of Eanauj. 
Eashi or Benares was certainly in the possession of Ghandradeva 
as stated in his inscription. Lakshmadava of Malwa is also said 
to have fought with him and defeated him. 

Yesahkarna was succeeded by his son Gayakarnadeva who 
also appears to have ruled long and vigorously as inscriptions 
show. He married Alhanadevi a princess of the Guhilot family 
of Mewad. An inscription recorded by her gives her pedigree 
as follows ( Bheraghat inscription Ep. Ind. II. p. 10 ) : *• In the 
Gubhilagotra was Hansapala whose son was Vairisinha, whose 
son was Vijayasinha. He married Syamaladevi daughter of 
ITdayrditya king of Dhara and their daughter was Alhanadevi.” 
This description is important in many respects. Pirst, the Rajputs 
had ' 'gun to look upon their family or clan as gotra, Gobhila 
being of course Gohila. They probably began to count their 
Bishi gotra as of no importance, the theory being propounded 
that their Bishi gotra was the gotra of their Purohitas. The 
family name gotra is found in many inscriptions of this period. 
Secondly, the line uf the Guhilot kings is correctly given as 
Hansapala, Vairisinha and Vijayasinha in Mewad chronicles 
and inscriptions, of which we had some doubt ( see Ind. Ant. 
XVIII p. 216 ). Thirdly, instead of Mewad, the word Prftgvata 
is here used. It is difficult to determine what Pragvata meant 
though unquestionably it included Malwa. Fourthly, Udaya- 
ditya Paramara was king of Malwa. He is said to be king of 
DhArA which thus clearly appears to be in his possession. It is 
lastly important to note that this Haihaya family of Chedi was 
considered of the best Rajput blood as it had marriage relations 
with the Guhilots of Mewad and the Faramaras of Malwa two 
best Rajput families and with FnthvIrAja Chaulmn whose mother 
the q[ueen of Somesvara was a Ealachuri princess, as will ba 
noted later on, probably a daughter of Alhanadevi herself or her 
son Narasinhavarman. 
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This inscription is dated 1155 A. D. and probably Altaana- 
devi was regent for ber son Narasinhavarman. Tasrahkarpa’s 
rule ended about 1024 A. D. and Gayakarna's rule ended about 
1054 A.D., his inscription found being dated 1151 (Ind. AnkXVni 
p. 210). He was succeeded by his son Narasinhavarman, three 
inscriptions of whom have been found, dated 1155, 1158 and 
1169. He seems to have died young though his reign does not 
seem to have been without importance. For from the time of 
his inscriptions, the form of the title of Chedi kings appears to 
have changed. He and his successors called themselves *'lords of 
three kings Narapati, Asvapati and Qajapati by the power of 
their own arm.”'^ They also call themselves Vamadevapftda- 
nudyata which is wholly inexplicable as their ancestors are 
mentioned same Gahgeya, Karna, Yesahkarna and Gaya- 
karna. It seems that the Chedi kings took the first title from 
Gahadavftla kings of Kanauj who also use the same title in their 
inscriptions from about this time onward ( See Govindacbandra’s 
grant Ind. Ant. XV p. 7 dated 1168). Now it will be remembered 
that the Pratihara emperors of Kanauj were called Hayapatis, 
lords of horses and the kings of Bengal Gajapatis, lords of 
elephants ( See Vol. II App. VI p. 349, 350 ). Prabably the kings 
of Andhra were called Narapatis or kings of men and whoever 
conquered these countries may claim the title, conque/'* of 
three kings Asvapati, Gajapati and Narapati. The Gahada- 
valashad conquered Kanauj, Bengal and even Andhra and so 
had the Chedis. They, therefore, both appear to have taken 
this title, bombastic though it clearly gwas. Narasinhavarman 
appears to have been brave and probably fought with Andhras 
only, though his ancestor Karpa had undoubtedly conquered all 
the three Elanauj, Bengal and Andhra. Curiously enough this 
title does not appear in Karna*s inscriptions/but first appears in 
that of his great-grandson Narasinha. 

Narasinha is called in his inscription dated 1159 (Ind. 
Ant. XVIIL p. 214 ) D&hallya MahSraja which seems to suggest 
he was king of Bundelkhand or part of it at least. In his time 
a temple was constructed at a ghat near Kausambi on the Jumna 
upto which river his dominion may have extended. 

Narasinha may be taken to have ruled from 1152 to 1^160 
and he was succeeded by his brother Jayasinha who takpstbe 
MsmB title in his two inscriptions found dated 1175 and 77 A. D. 
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Jayasihna ruled probably from 1160 to 1178 A. D.; for in 1180 
we get an inscription of his son Vijayasinhavarman. Anothei 
inscription of his dated 1196 has been found ( Ind. Ant. XVII 
p. 22S, the exact date herein given is 27 Oct. 1195 ). Gaurishankai 
gives two more kings viz. Ajayasinha, a son of the last, men- 
tioned indeed in Vijayapala's inscription dated 1180 A. D., and 
Trailokyavarman whose inscription dated ^1241 has been found. 
How this line ended does nojt appear. Probably it fell before 
Mabomedans in the days of> Altamash or his successor. The 
seal of the family exhibits two elephants with the goddess 
Lakshml between them and their banner ensign was a bull. 

GENEALOGY OF THE HaIHAYAS OF TRIPURA. 

1 GSngeya (o. 1010-1038) Ins. 1037 

2 Karoa (o. 1038-1080) Ins. 1042 

m. Avtflladevi Hu^a princess 

3 Yasahkarpl (o. 1080-1124) Ins. IL.O. 1] 12 

4 Qayakarinia (c. 1121-1152) Ins. 1131 

m. Alhapadevf Guhiloc princess 

1 . 

5 Narasinha (c. 1152-1160) 6 Jayasinba 

Ins. 1155. 1158, U5d (c. 1160-1180) Ins. 1175, 117? 

7 Vijayasinba Ins. 1180, 1196 

(0. 1180-1198 A. D.) 

8 Ajayasinba (Oaurisiiankar's Tod). 



Har]^»Tinl^^ ub tbipdiu. capital of 

THB EALA0BTOI8. 

( Jubbulpore Gaietteer 1908 ). 

Tripur, capital of the Ealaohllric, was a well-known town in ancient 
India, but is now in ruins and it is represented by the modem Tillage of 
Tewar about 10 miles from Jubbulpore near the marble rocks. Inscriptions 
from the 3rd oeotury A. D. are found in and near Tewar. The town Earp3- 
▼ati founded by Karpa near Tripura is also now in ruins and is the modern 
village called K arpahel composed of Karpa ^>^<1 bel, the latter being the 
name of the BiWa tree which abounds here. ( Perhaps the Brahmins 
settled by Earna in this town were all Waives and planted many Bel 
trees the leaves of which are required for the worship of Siva ). Very 
little remains even of the ruins except beautifully carved images; for 
bricks and stones have all been removed and used in the construction 
of ghats and temples and railway bridges and even culverts in modern 
time. An ancient step-well has been discovered, however, under brush- 
wood and it now supplies drinking water to the villagers and there is 
also an old extensive tank near the ruins. 



CHAPTER VIL 


OKATTLnEYAS OK ANHILWAD. 

The history of the Chaulakys ( Solsnkhi ) kings of Gujarat 
has been well told and in detail in Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I 
pari II, from Jain records as also inscriptions found till then. 
The chief authorities are of course the former viz. Hemach- 
andra’s DvySsraya and the Vicharasreni of Merutunga ( which 
gives specific dates for the reigns of kings ). But these and 
other Prabandhas contain fanciful accounts, often iictitiouE, 
intended to impress the marvellous ( Adbhutarasa ) and sober 
history has to reject many of their tales which further are nut 
important from the point of view of the general history of 
Hindu India. We will, therefore, confine our attention to im- 
portant and well-authenticated events and also incorporate infor- 
mation derivable from epigraphic records discovered since the 
date of the Gazetteer. 

The first thing which requires to be pointed out is that this 
Gbaulukya family and the Chaulukya family of the Deccan are 
not one and the same family, though the name is the same and 
though they are treated as the same by even ancient poets 
and story-tellers. As stated in Vol. 11 we attach great^value 
to the recorded gotras of these several Rajput families and 
though names may be the same as among Brahmins, so even 
among Eshatriyas whose gotras are their family gotras and 
not the gotras of their Purohitas as propounded in later times 
by Vijn&nesvara and others, a difference of gotra indicates a 
difference of family. The Chaulukyas of the Deccan gave their 
gotra as Manavya even in records as euly as the sixth century 
A. D. and the later Chaulukyas Tailapa and others were of this 
family though ihey do not usually give their gotra in their 
records The Chaulukyas of Gujarat unfortunately do not also 
give thei^ gotra in their records. Yet we may be certain that 
iheir gotra was BhSradvSja as given in a Chedi record (£p. 
Ind. L 253 ) of the 10th century and the same gotra is given by 
Chand in the Priihvlr&ja B3sS. Even now the Solankhis of 
Rewa and of Gujarat profess the same gotra and we may be 
sure that Bh£radv&ja has been their gotra all along. The Chau- 
lukyas of Gujarat are, therefore, a distinct family from the 
Chaulukyas of the Deccan of the 6th and 10th centuries, though 
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it must be admitted, like the Gazetteer the opposite opiaion is 
entertained by Pandit Guarishankar Ojha. 

Secondly, the reader must note that the part of the country 
where the Chaulukyas founded their rule was not called Gujarat 
yet. Anahilwad Palan was situate in what was then called 
Sarasvata Mandala, and we, therefore, still continue in the title 
of this chapter the mention of Anahilwad and do not use the 
name Gujarat though it is used by the Gazetteer. A record of 
Mularaja himself, the founder ^of the dynasty states that he 
acquired ( £. A VI. p. 1 ) Sarasvata Mandala and it was only 
towards the middle of the twelfth century that Chaulukya 
records begin to speaK of this land as Qurjarabhumi ( See Ind» 
Ant. VI No. 4 dated 1280 St. or 1823 A. D). This is a view 
which Mr. Divatia also maintains. Gujarat was the name of 
the territory about Jaipur still in 1030 A. D., when Al-Beruni 
wrote his India. Why the name Gurjarabhumi descended from 
that region southwards and began to be applied first to northern 
Gujarat and later on southern Gujarat which was called L^ta 
has yet to be explained. But it is certain that the name was not 
given to this country because the rulers of it the Chaulukyas 
were Gurjaras or Gujars. We still adhere to the view expressed 
in Vol. II (page 32); for we find that the Chaulukyas or Solan- 
khis do not call themselves Gurjaras in any of their records. 
They are called Gurjara kings no doubt in the records of other 
kingdoms and they call themselves kings of the Gurjarabhumi 
or land from the middle of the 12th century onwards, but they 
* do not style themselves as Gurjaras by caste or race in any of 
their records and hence we may be certain that this country came 
to be called Gujarat for other reasons. 

^he third thing which requires to be pointed out is that these 
kings were Saivites or devotees of Siva and were never converted 
to Jainism as is often supposed. They were no doubt tolerant 
kings ais Hindus generally are. They even went beyond tole- 
rance and admired and venerated Jain Sadhus and learned men, 
yet they, like other Eshatriyas of Hindu period, remained Hindus 
and were devotees of Siva. They never call themselves Jain in 
their records and these never begin with the praise of Jina but 
always begin with the praise of Siva. Even Eumarp&la who 
was a devoted disciple of Hemaohandra, the great Jain pandit of 
this period, styles himself devotee of siiva, is desrcibed as having 
obtained power by the favour of Siva and builds temples to that 
god; in fact the deity of the family was Somnath whose famous 
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shrine wassiluated in their country and was under their rule. 
Jain writers have no doubt tried to prove that KumArap&la was 
a convert to Jainism. Indeed they represent even the GbavadSs 
as also Solankhis as Jains: but the inscriptions drawn up under 
the government of the Solankhis do not support their statements 
and we may believe that they continued to be Saivites ttiough 
they favoured Jainism which, no doubt, prospered under their 
rule as we shall show later on. 

Having noted these three important points of difference 
we will give in substance the history of the Chaulukya kings 
of Anahilwad, chiefly from the Bombay Gazetteer Yol. I part 11. 
Mularfija was the founder of this family and he was sister’s son 
of the last Ch&potkata king of P&tan. Probably there was misrule 
in the country and Mularaja acquired the kingdom by force 
as the inscriptions generally represent and restored order, though 
chroniclers give the story of his seizing the kingdom wrong- 
fully by putting his uncle to death. He ruled from 961-^96 A. 
D. justly and vigorously as founders of kingdoms usually do. 
He had wars with the neighbouring kings such as those of Cutoh 
and Sind. He had seized a kingdom which was already large 
and had necessarily to make good his claim to it by his 
prowess. He is said to have defeated one Griharipu assisted by 
the Eheng&r king of Cutch and also by Arabs from Sind and 
obtained possession of Somnath. The word Griharipu probably 
shows that he was a rebel, being a subordinate of the previous 
ChAvadA kings. Mulimja had also to fight with kings of 
north and south, viz. Vigrahar&ja of Sapibhar and BArappa of 
LAta! The latter probably was a general of king Tailapa of 
Karn&ta, as EarhAta and Late even in Paramara records are 
usually leagued together, LAte being a dependency of EarhAte 
ruled by a governor usually a scion of the reigning family. 
BArappa is said to have been killed in battle and MnlarAja 
fought battles separately with these invading forces and seemed 
his dominions. MularAja devoted himself in old age to a holy 
life. He built a Siva temple at PAtan. He invited learned 
Bredimit^ from different parts of India and settled (hem at 
Sidhpur and elsewhere. Many Brahmins of Gujarat such, as 
Audlohyas and Gaudas believe that they came to Gnjais^t in 
his reign. 

MularAja was succeeded by his son ChAmunda whoi te* 
igned from 997 to^ 1010 A. D., according to the dironitfeia 
SindhurAia of Malwa war killed in. a battle erith this m 

S5 
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is stated in the Vadnagar Prasasti of EumSrapftla and this 
event is placed by Pandit Gaurishankar in 1010 A, D. (See. 
VoL II* p. 122 ). It cannot be later than this year but may have 
happened earlier. For, as stated already, Bhoja of Malwa might 
have begun to rule before 1010 A.. D. The story that Munja 
insulted Mularaja when he was going on a pilgrimage to 
Benares via Dhar and Chamunda revenged the insult is probably 
a fiction. 

ChAmunda had three sons Vallabha, Durlabha and Nagaraja 
and the eldest succeeded and reigned for a short time only and 
his name is consequently often omitted in inscriptions. His 
brother Durlabha succeeded him and ruled for twelve years from 
1010 A. D. to 1022 A. D. Nothing particular is recorded of him 
by chroniclers or in inscriptions. He was succeeded by his 
nephew Bhlma I, son of Nagaraja. Bhima certainly was a 
powerful king and ruled long (43 years) from 1022 A. D. to 
1064 A. D. He was contemporary with king Bhoja of Malwa 
and king Earna of the Ghedis both of whom were also powerful 
and able. His wars with Malwa have already been described. 
It is said that Earna of Chedi had a golden palanquin presented 
to him by Bhoja who was defeated by him and Bhlma defeated 
both Bhoja and Earna and took from the latter the golden 
palanquin and presented the same to his tutelary god, Somnath 
of Prabhfisa Patan. Whether these stories are true or not, it is 
true that ail the three kings were equally powerful and had conse* 
quently constant fights, relieved by periods of friendship and 
amity. We have already said that Bhima did not invade Malwa 
along with Earna and avail himself of the opportunity of cru- 
shing Malwa after Bhoja’s death. Malwa records distinctly 
show^that Earna of Chedi alone invaded Malwa and the version 
of the Gujarat chronicles in this respect is not true. 

It was during this king’s reign that Mahmud of Ghazni 
made his famous raid on Somnath. Whether such an event did 
take place or not we have discussed elsewhere. But an inscrip- 
tion at Somnath records that Bhlma built a stone-temple for 
Somnath in place of the wooden one which existed before. We 
have seen that the Udepur Prasasti states that Bhoja built the 
Somnath god’s temple. No reference is given by the Gazetteer 
for the inscription and hence we have not been able to estimate 
its valu^« We may suppose that the work was the joint work 
of Bho^ and Bhlma. Indeed Bhoja could not have done the 
•woik Without Bhlma’s consent and collaboration. 
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Bhima was succeeded by his second son Karna, the eldest 
Ifulaiftja having died in his father’s life-time. He had a 
peaceful reign from 1064 to 1094. He built a large tank called 
Karnasara and he also founded a city, named it Karn&vatl and 
made it his second capital. This city is modern Ahmedabad. 

usual with Hindu powerful kings, he built many temples to 
Siva and DurgS. He had very few conflicts with neighbouring 
kings, but the Hammlra4Zlharita states that he died in a battle 
with Dussala of Sakambhari. 

Eielhorn in his genealogies ( Ep. Ind. VIII ) givcF only one 
inscription each against Bhima and Earna. The first dated 
1029 A D. does not give much information about Bhltna ( I. A. 
VI p. 193 ) and the second dated 1091 A. D. also gives no in- 
formation about Karna (Ep. Ind. I. p. 317). The Vadnagar 
Frasasti of Kumarap&la also does not furnish much information 
about either. Bhima is said to have conquered Dhara, the capi- 
tal of the Malava-CAa^ratwrftn (Bhoja) by means of his efficient 
cavalry versed in five modes of moving (DhSra) or versed in 
the use of five-weapons (Dhara); and of Karna it gives the usual 
praise. The inscription of Karna dated 1091 A D., however, 
shows that the Gujarat chroniclers are not wrong when tliey 
assign him a reign from 1064 to 1094 or 1093 A. D. 

Karna was succeeded by his son Jayasinha boun of a 
Earnata Eadamba princess married when he was old. Jayasinha 
was a minor when Earna died and the government was carried 
on by his mother with the aid of capable and devoted ministers. 
Jayasinha surnamed Siddharaja proved to bo the most powerful 
king of Gujarat in the Chaulukya lino. He was a great biiihitT 
and every ancient structure in Gujarat is popularly attributed to 
him. He built the famous Rudramal ( Rudra-mahalaya ) temple 
of Siva at Siddhapura parts of which only remain; yet they 
attest the stupendous dimensions and the fine workmanship of 
the temple. He built the Sahasralinga lake at Patau. His wars 
were also great. He had a long war with Malwa lasting for 
twelve years beginning with an invasion of Malwa in the reign 
of Naravarman and ending with the defeat and imprisonment of 
Yasovarman as related before. He is said to have attacked 
DhArA and from thence to have gone against Madanpala 
Cihandella and exacted tribute from him though a Chandella 
Kalanjar record states that Jayasinha was defeated ( J. B. A. S. 
1848 p. 319). Certain it is that he conquered Malwa and a large 
part of the country remained under the rule of Gujarat for a^long 
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tioie. He is usually called in inscriptions Avantinatba. From 
an inscription it appears that he also conquered Cittoh and 
annexed that kindom ruling it through a governor, iln inscrip- 
tions he is said to have conquered Barbaraka, a word sWhich has 
given rise to various legends and various surmises. The legends 
declare that Barbaraka was the king of demons or devils. And 
Jayasinha Siddharaja is said to have acquired such power over 
devils and goblins that he could accomplish anything. Such 
tales being absurd, antiquarians have attempted to explain the 
word by supposing that Barbaraka meant some aboriginal or 
even Mlechha people. Biihler thought that they were Bhils now 
known as Babaras settled in south Kathiawar ( Gazetteer ). It 
is also suggested that they may have been the Berbers of the 
Hindu Furanas to be identified with Vara or the Berbers of Africa. 
The last suggestion seems acceptable with this difference that 
Berbers are to be identified wi^h Arabs ( See Vol. II p. S64 ). It 
is quite possible that Jayasinha defeated a formidable Arab 
invasion from Sind. 

Jayasinha was, like Bhoja whose example was catching, a 
patron of learned men and many great pandits, Jain and Hindu, 
were patronised by him. The gi;aateBt of them was, of course 
Hemachandra the Jain Pandit whose grammar of Sanskrit is 
called Sidhdha Hema because it was dedicated to this king and 
whose poera Dvyasraya gives a history of the Chaulukyas and 
also contains illustrations of grammatical rules. The king was 
also fond of dispWtions being held between pandits in his 
presence and in one such dispute a Digambara Jain pandit is said 
to have b#eu defeated by a noted l^et&mbara Suri from Cambay 
as the former propounded that women could not obtain salvation, 
nor clothed ascetics. This story may perhaps emanate from a 
Svetambara source, Svet&mbaras being predominant in Gujarat. 

Not only poets but warriors flocked to the court of EHdhar&ja 
for patronage and the most famous of them was Jagadeva Para- 
mar, youngest son of Uday&ditya^ Marvellous stories are told 
of him by chroniclers but his bravery need not be doubted. 

Jayasinha Sidhharaja has, therefore, been properly described 
by the Gazetteer as most powerful, most religious and most 
generous. At the intercession of his mother who was grieved to 
see the despair of devout pilgrims unable to proceed to Somnath 
on account of the heavy tax on them, he remitted the tw alto- 
gether, though its income was about l.Lakh of rupeea' in 

^e Vadnagar Pratasti it is declared that he paid off tbs. dlMa of 
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sU debtoro in Ub kingdom nnd thus dosemd tbs title ci Cbiaki^ 
Tutin atid Sakakartft or founder of an era. tt is indeed a oom-? 
mon belief in India that (he founder of an m moat pay off the 
debts of all debtors in his kingdom and it seems from the Vadna* 
gar Praiasti that Jayasinha actually aocompliBhed this great feat 
of generosity. That he founded an era cannot be doubted for in* 
Bcriptionsin Kathiawar and Ghxjarat have been found dated in 
thatara. The last mention is probably in theVerawal Inscrip- 
tion ( Bbar. Ins. p. S14 ) i^ieh gives its date in four eras vis. 
Yikrama 1320, Valabhi 945, Sinha 151 and Hijri 642.* In short 
Jayasinha amp^y deserves ^ titles Siddharftja and Cihakravartin 
bestowed uponyhim even in inscriptions. 

Kielhorn in his genealogies mentions two inscriptions of 
Ji^asinha dated 1138 and 1139- A. D.; the latter is not a 
Chauluksra inscription but one of their subordinate kings and 
in its first verse it simply states that king Jayasinha imprisoned 
the kings of SaurSshtra and Malwa. In tire various inscriptions 
of his shccessora he is usually described as Avantinitha, 
TriUinvansganda, Barbaraksjishnu and SiddhaOiakravartin 
( See I. A. VL No. 6 &c. ). Jayasinha ruled long from 1093 to 
1143 as stated by chroniclers which is not improbable, as he 
came to the throne a minor and as the inscription noted idWVe 
is dated 1139 A. D. proving a long reign. In spits of hia sup- 
posed magical powers and 8iddh»rasa or powerful medicines <» 
of his highly meritorious worics and actions, Jayasinha had noson 
and the succession went to KomAr^pila, son of TribhuvanapUa 
who was a grandson of the third son of Bhlma I named Krishna- 
rtja. The succession was naturally contested and foreign kings 
intervened in the quarrel. But Kumirapftls by his energies and 
(he assistanoe of Jain ministers succeeded in defeating Arporaj 
of Ajmer and Ballila of Malwa as stated in the inscriptions* 
And Kumiraplla like his predecessors ruled justly and wisely 
for a long time L e.. thirty years from 1143 to 1173 according 
to toe olMniden. It is indeed rare to find four capable vigewous 
and jnatlde-loving kings reigning successively as Kilma, Karpa* 
Jayaainba Slddharija, and Kumliapila undoubtedly did. Stories 
of Jayasinha and Kumiraplla of Nidiarwala are told even by 

* This ibews that ftar eras were entreat in Qoieret iiidteeting foar 
PMulaeat nlea in snaeseloa. Mabomedan tula waa joat eomaMnoing at 
the tiaw ef that iaaeriptioa thoaik U ateatiooa Arjnadeva VagheU at nil- 
isttoOelatat. 
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Arab writers as early as 1225 A. D. and we hare no besitaiion 
in identif 3 ring Jayasinha of Jamiyat>al>HiLayat of XJfl who 
even mentions his power over spirits, with Jayasinha SiddharSja 
and Gnrp&l with Kum&rapSla whose just rule is attributed to 
the fact that this king, before he came to the throne, had travell* 
ed much and passed through adversity. Oujarat chroniclers also 
state that KumSraiAla, as a possible successor, came under the 
disfavour of Jayasinha and departing from Gujarat travelled 
in southern and eastern countries by the advice of Hemactondra 
who is said to have foretold his greatness. This explains his 
extreme reverence for that famous Jain pandit and also his regard 
for the Jain religion. His self>restraint and high moral character 
may be attributed- indeed to the influence of ' Jain philosophy. 
Farther, KumSrapRla was also fifty years old when he came to 
the throne and therefore past the age when kings are often led 
to beoome addicted to vice and oppression. 

His first war was with Arpor&ja of Ajmer to whom'his sister 
was married. Perhaps be moved against him, he being ir 
favour of his brother. Absurd tales are told of this war but from 
inscriptions it seems clear that in this battle Eumtrap&la 
exhibited personal bravery and drew blood from Arporftjs's chest 
with an arrow.* His usual title in inscriptions is " the conqueror 
of the king of Sttkambbari in battle by the strength of bis own 
anus”. Probably the king of Malwa named BallSla in Vad- 
nagar Praiasti was an ally of Arnorftja and was killed in battle. 
He sent his general t#ioe against Mallik&rjuna king of Konkan 
and in ihe second battle Ambada his general climbed his ele- 
pbant atl^ out off bis head. A king of Chedi was proceeding 
against him when by accident the king was strangled by bis 
own necklace being caught in a branch as he was riding an 
eleihant; His inscriptions are found in the temple of Udepur 
in eastern Malwa showing that Gujarat still ruled a large part 
of Maltva. His inscriptions are also found at Balmer in 
Western Rajputana and at Chitod itself in Mowad. This is a 
little inexplicable as it is not possible that he conquered Chitod 
and the Guhilot king there. The inscription seems to mention 
that he went there to see the famous fort when returning from 
an expedition against Earna The king of Chitod probably 
treated bi:n as an honoured guest. Perhaps the legend that 
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one of EumSrap&la*8 queens was a Ouhilot princess may also 
explain his friendly reception at Chitod as also the recording 
of an inscription on the capital fort of the Guhilots. EumSra- 
pSla had extensive dominion * no doubt but the Jain chroniclers 
exaggerate his power, probably because he was the most ardent 
admirer of their religion and represent him as ruling a territory 
the northern boundary of which was conterminous with the 
dominions of the Turks. 

EumSrapala like his predecessor was a great builder and 
many Jain viharas are said to have been built by him or his 
ministers. He is certainly described by Jain chroniclers as 
building the temple of Somnath and it is said that Hemachandra 
himself, when asked by the king what was the most meritorious 
thing for him to do, replied that he should rebuild the temple of 
Somnath and the king built the temple of stones. We have already 
seen that Bhoja is credited with building the temple of Somnath 
as also Bhlma. Jayasinha is distinctly recorded to have done the 
same. Probably the temple was so contiguous to the sea that 
sea-waves dashed against the base of the temple and former 
builders only put up wooden pillars into the basin of the sea^ 
The building of a stone-temple by Eum&rapftla cannot be doubt- 
ed; for an inscription in the Bhadrakftli temple without the 
precincts of Somnath dated 1169 A. D. mentions this fact in^detaiL 
A KSnyakubja Brahmin ascetic from Benares moved about in 
India, making SthSnoddh&ra and came to Somnath via Malwa. 
He requested Jayasinha to build the Somnath temple and the 
latter began the construction. The work was, however, finidied 
by Eum&rapala. This inscription gives the credit of induping 
the kings of Gujarat to build the temple to the Brahmin ascetic 
BhSva Brihaspati, a saint of the Lakullsa sect. But the Jain 
chroniclers take the credit to themselves and attribute EumSra- 
pfila’s action to the advice of Hemachandra. We may give 
credit to both, for indeed Kumarapala appears to have honoured 
both Hindu and Jain ascetics and learned men. On this inscri- 
ption we have commented elsewhere. 

It remains to consider how far we may believe that Ku- 
mSrap&la actually became a Jain towards the close of his career. 
When the temple of Somnath was being built, he is said to have 
made a vow, at Hemachandra's suggestion, to abstain from flesh, 
wine and woman. And for two years he observed the vow and 
when the temple was finished he went there and worshipped the 
god and even Hemachandra bowed to the idoL^That vow is not a 
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Jain TOW only, being pNBOribedevm by Mann.* Batperhi^lbe 
king waa eqaally diyided between bb devotion to ble tutelary 
deify and his devotion to bis preceptor Honaohandra. TbeHindus 
are In this respect most tolerant and even now devout Hindus are 
known to be followers of Mabomedan faUra It b, therefore, not 
at all strange that EumSrapala worshipped Jain ascetlos or built 
Jain vih&raa Even Hemaohandra like hb tolerant disciple 
bowed to the Somnath idol, declaring that it may represent even 
Jain. It does not seem probable, however that Eumftrap&la at 
last gave up hb tutelary deity and turned a Jain since in inscri 
ptions of hb time and those of hb successors, he b always 
dssoribtd ‘as prospering through the favour of Siva* ( UmSpati ) 
and u nowhere described as a Jain, as Harsha b* described 
in hb inscriptions as a worshipper of Sugata ( Parama Saugata > 
while hb father b described as worshipper of diva (Parama 
Mihetvara). 

There b, however, reason to bdbve that EumKrapSla was 
so far impressed latterly with the doctrine of AhimsE specially 
pteadhed by Jainism that he, like Haraha, used hb political 
power to BUpt«ess slaughter of animab, thon^ not wholly, yet 
on certain days at least Jain chronicles relate t^ be 
peobibited killing of animals altogether and even gave strained 
Wider to hb horses and elephante like SlUditya of Molapo' 
( See Va I. p. 23 ). But' even if we do not belbve thb, 
inscriptions record that slaughter was prcdiibited by subordinate 
kings on certain days. There are two iiumriptions. of flib kind, 
at Batanpur and Harsoda, boih in Marwad ( Bhav. Ins. p^ 20< )<. 
whMi were recorded in the time of Eumln^pila by subo^nim 
kings prohibiting slaughter on Asbtuni, Ekadati, phatt^rdasi 
and AmEvisyg days and prescribing a penalty of five drammas 
as fine. If subordinate princes prohibited slaughter, it must 
have been done with the consent of the suaerain, probably a 
similar order must have been promulgated by the susaraln 
Mmself ttiough thb does not necessarily follow. But even thb 
Batanpur inscription describes Eumiraplla as prospering 
ttiiongh the favour of PSrvatIpati ( Siva ). And the Vadnagar 
ftataati relates that Eumarapala built the wall round Vadnager 
ttie home of Nftgar Brahmins who are wdl<Jcnown wcmhippers 
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of dhm. The conclusion sfipean to be while Kumftrap&Ia 
still remained a staunch wmhipper of Siva as his forefathers 
had been, he admired Jainism so far and was so far under the 
influence of Hemachandra that he prohibited killing of animals 
on certain days sacred to the Jains. Such prohibitary orders were 
issued by Akbar also in response to Jain feeling, in certain towns^ 
as sanads prove, during Pachosan fast days of the Jains. 

Kielhorn gives seven inscriptions against Kum&rapSla 
( genealogies E. L VIII) ranging from 1145 to 1160 A. I), and 
this supports the length of his reign ( 30 years ) given by the 
chronicles from 1143 to 1173 A. D. Kumftrapala had no son and 
he was succeeded by his nephew Ajayap4la who had a short 
reign as he was of a violent temper and vigorously persecdted 
Jains and oppressed even Hindu ministers. He was slain by his 
own door-keeper in 1176 A. D. He is credited in inscriptions 
with having brought under tribute the king of S&kambharl which 
does not seem likely. 

He was followed by his son Mular&ja who was then a minor 
and who is, therefore, often called Bala Mularftja. His mother 
Naikidevi was the daughter of a Perm&di Kadamba king in 
Karn&taka and acted as regent. It was during the reign of this 
king that Mahammad Ghori invaded Gujarat and was defeated.. 
This defeat was certainly creditable to the Hindus and it is but 
natural that many Chaulukya inscriptions should describe Mula- 
raja as **the conqueror of the difficult to be conquered king 
of Gurjan ( Ghazni )."* The credit belongs to the king nO doubt 
but in one inscription the credit is given to his mother. Rajput 
ladies are certainly famous throughout history for their contempt 
of death and for their high regard for their honour and religion. 
It is a matter of pride further that this queen was a Rajput 
lady frmi the Earn&taka. She must have been present at 
the battle and led the forces of Gujarat against the Ghazni king, t 
The battle is not described anywhere but seems to have been 
won by the valour of the Gujarat army composed, as it was, 
of cavalry and elephants, the latter being properly handled 
by Gujarat generals. It is said by Gujarat chroniclers that rain 
came to the help of the conquerors ; but why rain should have 
helped them only is not obvious. It must also be conceded 

t I ewrgeisnpwrll i cimr etc. Ven- 
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that Gl^i mtuk hsTS had an InsufiBotank force in oomparlaon 
nriHi large anny of Gnjarak, as he is said to have oome 
via Ifnlton and aoioaB the deaert. Whatever the leaaon of it, 
thia defeat aaved Qnjarat from Mahomedan conqueat for a 
hundted yearn more and eetablished the repntation of the kingr 
dom of-Naharwala for valour. The battle was fought in 1178 
A. D. and at Oadarar Ohatta ( B. Qaaetteer n> 195 ). Mahomedan 
writeia do not genetelly mention this battle, ~but they mention 
one wittx the anoceasor of MularSja named Bhima whidi is 
probably a mistake ( Ganriahankar’s Tod ). Perhaps it may have 
been anottier attempt to retrieve his honour by Muhammed Ghori 
who tried to imitate Mahmud of Ghasni with less success in toe 
beginning yet more complete success in the end. 

MSlarija also ruled for a short time only and he was 
succeeded by his hrotoer Bhima who was also a minor then, his 
motoer carrying on theregeni^. Bhima II called Bholt ruled 
long, like Jayasinha, from 1178 to 1241 A. D. aperiod of 63 yean 
which is not unbelieveabla, if we ranember that he oame to toe 
torone ndien a boy. Lilm Jayasinha also he called Umaelf. 
Siddhatija or ratoer new ( Abhinava ) 'Siddhar&ja, thonito his 
attainmentB were not as great. There are many insoriptions of 
his tone fonnd dating from 1199 to 1238 A. D. It cannot; toere- 
fore, be doubted that he reigned till 1248 A. D. as atated V 
ohroniblen. Hb power was, however, usurped by hb nobles and 
f eudatotba, though they alwapb acknowledged him aa |d[ng of 
Anhilwad. Thus an inscription of one Jayantasinha, tobe noU^ 
furtoer on, states that Bhima ruled in Anhilwad. Subseqnenuy 
toe Vagdiela chieftain Lavanaprasftd and hb son Vbadhaviala 
became powerful and Bhima II b said even to have dedated that 
Vlradhavala was hb successor. Vagbela chieftains welre a 
scion of toe Ghsuluk 3 ra family itself and Arpor&ja toe fouiider 
was a son of Kum&rapftla's mother’s sister. He assisted Euni&ra- 
pSla in obtaining the torone and toe latter gave him toe village 
of Vyftghrapalli near Anhilwad, whence the family obtained the 
surname Vaghela. LavanaprasSda, son of Arpor&ja was a great 
general under Bhima II and eventually Vlradhavala, hb son, esta- 
blished himself at Anhilwad in place of Bhima’s effete successor 
TribhuvanapSla, who seems to have ruled for kbout four years 
after Bhima (Gaurishankar’s Tod). A copper-plate of Tribbu- 
vanigAla dated 1299 St. or 1248 A. D. has been found and it seems 
toat tob king did for a time ihle. But Vlradhavala who was 
virtual master must have soon set him aside and founded toe 
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V'aghela kingly family at Anhilwad whicli lasted for four 
generations after him vis: 'Vtsaladeva, Arjanadeva, S&ranga* 
deva and Earns ( 1886-1304) in whose time Gujarat was finally 
jonquered by the Mshomedans. The Vsghela kings were a 
powerful family and their two great Jain ministers VastupKla- 
and Tejap4la built the famous Jain temples at Abu and Girnar. 
The modern representatire of the Vaghela family is the family 
ruling at Sewa; while the Chaulukya family of Mular&ja is 
represented by the chiefs of Rapanagar in Mewad and of Eot in 
Marwad (Gaurishankar’s Tod). There are some Maratha families 
sudi as Dttbals of Karhad in Satara district who represent them* 
selves as descendants of the Chaulukyas of Gujarat, their gotra 
being BhSradvSja. 

It remains to consider who Jayantasinha was whose inscrip- 
tion dated 1260 St. or 1202 A D. has been found (L A VI 
No. 4 p. 197 ). In this inscription he is described as a Oban* 
lukya, but what relation he bore to Bhlma is not stated; it, 
however, makes it clear that this king ruled in place of Bhlma 
while he was away, ( tadnaniaram sthine). It further praises 
Jayantasinha as the extricator, like Vat&ha, of the Gurjata land 
sunk in the waters of the ocean of evil times and the nourisber, 
like rain, of the seed of Gurjara land burnt in the forest fire of 
calamities. He also takes to himself all the epithets ta^en by 
Gujarat kings and describes himself as established in Anhilwad. 
This contains, mosc probably, a reference to the invasion of Guja- 
rat by Eutubuddin Aibsk in 1197 A D. ( B. Gasetteer p. 195-7 ). 
It seems probable that like his former namesake Bhlma I when 
invaded by Mahmud of Ghasni, Bhima II at the time of the 
invasion by Eutubuddin forsook Anhilwad and retired to some 
distant fortress. Eutubuddin who had come to Ajmer ad- 
vanced on Anhilwad and defeated the force which opposed him 
at the frontier under the mount of Abu, DhSrSvarsha Farmira 
and other generals of Gujarat being defeated (Gaurishankar), 
Gujarat lay prostrate and was plundered. Perhaps this valiant 
Ohaulukya prince Jayantasinha remained in the city and 
eventually cleared the country of any forces that may have 
been left in the country by Eutubdudin. The eloquent descrip- 
tion of these services given in the inscription*^ are not a mere 

(LA.yi.p.U7). 
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Iqrpsibdto md Jayantaslnha sppean to have nilfld TigoroudF' 
in AaMwad for at least three yean, hia Inaoriiition being dated 
1202 A. D. Bhlma’s grant dated 1199 A. D. (Bhftdrapada'w 
September) was issned from Anbilwad ( Ind. Ant XI pi 71 ) aind 
diaooven the fact that be was still there though the Mahomedan 
foioes were in the country troubling toe people. Ife must have 
left the capital of sheer necessity hereafter. Bhlma must have 
letamed when the country was clear and ruled again in Patan 
for long time till 1242, his last inscription found being dated 
1239 A. D. The titles which Bhlma II takes are indeed grandi* 
loqnent as he calls himself not only Abhinava Siddhar&ja but 
idw Saptama Omkravartin. Why he calls himself the seventh 
Gtojaiat emperor of India cannot be explained unless we confine 
too enumeration to the Chaulukya kings of Anhilwad and 
begin it with Bhlma L Unquestionably the kings of this line 
were almost all able and valoroas kings with the exception 
of this las. king who was indeed properly called Bhol& or guile* 
leas as he did not sufficiently realise the absurdity of the praise 
bestowed upon him by inscription-writers. We give the genea- 
logy of toe Chaulukya kingly family of Antoilwad below with 
probable dates of acc^lpn and definite dates of their inscrip- 
tions. Jayantasinba may be omitted as he clearly ruled in 
place of Bhlma II during his absence (though Eielhorn gives 
his name in the genealogy of the Chaulukyas), following 
Oauridiankar Ojha in his note in Tod and the Bombay Gaset* 
teer Yol. T. part I. 
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I MnlartJa80B0fRlS(e.Ml-99$A.D.). 

II Ghlnunda (o. M7*1009)< 


lU VallaUna (e. 1009) IV Dwlabha (e. 1009-1091) NfguCJa. 


V Bhima I (o. 


.Wl-1 


I Into. 1999 


1063) 


VI Karpa (e. 1063-1093) laio. 1091 

VII Japaaiaha^ Biddhartja {e. 1093-1143) 

laae. 1131-1139 


Xhwtlarala 

HatipBla 

Tribhafuaplla 


MahipSla 

IX Ajayapsla (o.'ll73-1176) 
Iaao.ll73-U7S 


VIII Kumlrapgla (a. A43-1173) 
late. 1145-33-97-93-90 


X HSlarBiall 
(1.1176-1178) 


XI Bhima II (0.1178-1141) 

laso. 1199, 1907-09-16-18-16-80-81-38 

Zn TlibharaaapSla laio. II48> 
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THE GaHAHAVALIS OF EAHAUJ. 

Of the new Rajput clans which came to the front in ttie 
third sub-period of Hindu history (1000-1200). the most noted as 
well as the most powerful was the OshadavSla family of Eanaoj. 
The Glhadv&las are considered to he a branch of the Ra&ods or 
RSshtrakutas but this fact is often disputed and we will examine 
this subject later on; it is also uncertain whence the GUlhadavSlas 
came and we will give our view on this point also later. From 
inscriptions of this family found in scores, however, it appears 
certain that Cbandradeva son of Mahlyala G&hadav&la, 'Iqr the 
prowess of his arms obtained the sovereignty of Eftn 3 mkul^ and 
freed the country from trouble’. This praise is bestowed on 
Chandra in almost every Ofihadavftla grant In what year this 
exploit is to be placed is not quite clear. Fortunately we have 
since Eielhom gave genealogies of Noiihem Rings in 1908 ( E. 
I in VIII), found three inscriptions of Chandradeva himself and 
the eulogy of him in the two later records is more detailed; but 
unfortunately the epithets in them cannot be well understood. It 
seems that Chandra conquered Narapati, Gajapati, Tritankupati 
and a king of FSnch&la which must be indentified with fte king* 
dom of Eanaoj (K 1. ElV p. 192 ), These inscriptions are dated 
from 1093 to 1099 A. D. and there is another inscription of him 
dated 1091 with the usual epithets ( E. L IX p. 302 ). It seems 
thus certain that Cbandradeva conquered Eanauj before 1091 
A. D. In an inscription of a hder king (LA. XIV pi 103 ) it is 
stated that Cbandradeva &eed the earth from trouble whidt 
had come upon it after the death of Earpa of ChedL This 
king we have taken to have ruled up to lOM A. D. It hence 
follows that Cbandradeva conquered Eanauj some time after 
1080 A. D. In this inscription it is also stated that Chandra- 
deva defeated many enemy kings and then made Esnyakubja 
his capital. Eanauj was the Rome or Consiantinivie of India 
from the days of Harsha and whoever took it was considered as 
the emperor of Hind. Chandra must, therefore, have found 
many opponents to his occupation of Eanauj as his <Mvital; 
toough he must have defeated the last eSete r e pr e s e ntative ^ the 
fallen Fntihba line easily. The weed ‘dr^pala’ at rnoUle applied' 
to FindAla king in these two Chandra ieooids(R I XIV) pro* 
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baUy dwwB that he had to ponnie the fngitive Pratiyi^ra Iasi 
king ftom place to place. 

Having conquered the kingdom of Kanauj, Chandra freed 
the country from the Turks whose ofiScers must have been present 
in the country in several places to collect the tribute paid to 
Ghazni by Eianauj as stated before, and as immortalized in the 
Gfthadav&la records by the word ' Turushkadanda ’ Chandra 
further obtained possession of the chief sacred places in northern 
India viz. E&sl, Eutika ( Kanauj ), Uttara Eotala ( Ayodhya > 
and Indrasihftna (perhaps Indraprastha ot Delhi) and as a Hindu, 
king protected these sacred places from the incursions of the 
Turks (I. A. XIV); a praise bestowed upon Chandra in almost idl 
Gshadavila records. He also made Tul&dSnas or gifts of gold of 
his own weight by scores to learned Brahmins. In short Chandra 
w^ not only a powerful king but also a most orthodox Hindu 
and his conquest of Kanauj may be looked upon aa a strong 
religious effort by the Hindus to &ee Aiyftvarta from the troubles 
of Mlechohha inroads and Mledichha domination. Bhoja had 
rendered the same service (1040) and Earna later (1060) but 
Chandra (1080) established firmly Hindu India by conquering, 
and consolidating the kingdom of Blananj and thus ensu^ the 
life of Hindu India for a century more. 

He was succeeded by his son Madanap&la who is also praised 
in his documents and in those of bis successors but the pbdse is 
apparently conventional and we do not get any historioal detafla 
from the praisa. He was succeeded by his son Govindadhandra 
who is undoubtediy the most famous and powerful king of this 
li no , as usual the (bird from the founder. He is often described 
as ‘strengthening ihe newly founded kingdom by his arms aa 
with ropes and creepers*. His war elephants are described aa 
moving in three directions without rest. Probably like Harsha, 
Govindchandrs kept this turn id great strength constantly used it 

south and west. (In the north was the Himalaya mountain, 
the safe boundary of bis kingdom which perhaps did not require 
much attention). He first takes the new epithet ‘conqueror of the 
three kingdoms of Atvapati, Narapati and GajapatL’ To what 
irin ga or jrtn gdnma these terms refer it is difficult to state and has 
not been Probably the kingdom of Hayqpati meant 

the kingdom of Kanauj, of Gswpati ttie kingdom of. Bengal and 
of Naimadi the kingdom of ChedL The first two terms have 
already been used elsewhere and ea^lalned by us as above in 
Vol. II (pii 350) and Narapati may zafsr tottie Ohedi or Teliagapa 
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kingdom whose king is said to have kissed his feet L » enteired 
into snbordinate allianoe wi& him. The Giripati mei^tlpiied in 
two Chandradeva’s inscriptions may refer to the Andhra Mag d o m 
or the Ohedi, as both are full of mountains and the former is 
actually so described in the verse noted in Vol. It (p. 350). In 
any case it may be taken that Gtovindaohandra attended his 
dmnination in all direotions and thereby reduoed the extent- of 
the territories of the kings of Bengal, Andhra and Ohedi. He 
held Benares undoubtedly and much of the territory to the east 
of it, as he has made many grants of villages in (die country 
round Benares, from Benares itself, which appears to have usually 
been a second capital with the kinp of bnauj. Indeed Jaya* 
Chandra and others are often desoribed by Mahomedan writers as 
kings of Benares and henoe supposed by some as coming orii^n- 
ally from that city itself. 

In the same way as he had to fight with ttie Qauda kings 
in the east ( and Ghedi in the sooth ), Govindachandta had 
necessarily to fight with the Mahomedans of Lahore in the west 
and we actually find these fights referred to, coneotly and witti- 
out boast, in an inscription of his which was recorded* while 
he was yet a Yuvar&j or heir apparent. The verse is very 
important and may be translated as follows r— <he was at the time 
on the Jumna at Aaatikft a place not identified but probably in 
the North-west and he makes the grant while MadanapSla was 
still ruling). ** Terrible by breaking open the temples of the war* 
elephants of Gauda difficult to be opposed and compelling the 
Bhmmira to cease bostflities by his game of unequal fig hting , 
he acci^d the kingriiip of the earth stamped, as it were, with 
seals in the form of (he imprints of the hoofs of his hoissa cons* 
tantly moving about.’’ This riiows the nature of his fights with 
(he 'Anks of the Panjab who had constant tassels with Govinda- 
chandta and who, it appeans, had eventually to make truce with 
him. Hus verse also shows that, like Bhoja Ftatihibra of Eananj, 
Govindadiandta also kept a very large force of efficient cavalry 
which was always on the alert and constantly moving about 

Govindachandta was not only a powerful king but follow* 
ing the example set by Buoja of Malwa and being himself a 
learned man, patronised learned men at his court. His epithet 
in most GshadariOa records is * Vividha-Yicbita-VidyluYaclia- 

* g|onv:#ni. # iltek 
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spati ’ a very Brihaspati ( teacher of gods ) in different scieithea 
and pbiloso^iee. It is also stated that his SindhlTigtah&a 
( minister for war and peace ), Lakshmidhara by nime, composed 
Vyavahftrai-Ealpatara a treatise op law and procedure. Govind^ 
diandra thus can be placed in the same catego^ of great kings 
as Samudragupta, Haisha, Bhoja, Mahmud, Aktw or Shivaji who 
were both great conquerors and patrons of learned men. 

Qorindachandra ruled long from about 1114 to 1155 A. D. 
Sir Vincent Smith, it appears, inadvertently includes the years 
1104 to 1114 in the reign of Govindschandra,(£. H. L p. 384, Srd 
Edn.). And Gteurishankar Ojha has rightly given the date of 
Qovindaohandra'a accession as 1114 A. D. This discrepancy of 
dates, was strikipg and we specially looked into the inscriptioiis 
concerned and ik appears that these grants from 1104 to UOO 
A. D., Qovindachandra signs or makes as heir apparent, while 
Madanap&la was still ruling and hence these years must be., in* 
eluded in the reign of Madanap&la. Eielhorn has also given 
inscriptions of 1104, 1105, 1107 and 1109 as belonging to flw 
reign of Madanap&la. The first insc. of 1104 is published in 
L A. XIV (p. 103) and is the well-known Bas&hi grant of that 
Tillage in Etawal\ District. Qovindachandra is described 
therein as MahSr&japuira, meaning literally son of the Mabirftja, 
and in (he last sentence the writing is said to be done wi^ the 
consent of Purobita J&gOka, Mahattaka ( minister ) V&lhana and 
Pratlh&ri ( chamberlain ) Gautama. The inscription of 1105 is 
published in Ep. Ind. II ( p. 358 ) and is similar in form to (hu 
above on which we will comment at length later on. It grants 
a Tillage in the P&nch&la country while the donor was encamped 
on the Ganges and in file end the writing is said to be made with 
(he consent of the above officers as also of the queea-mo(her 
Btlhadevi. The (hird insa dated 1107 is published in riiort in 
J. K. A. S. 1895 ( p. 786 ). It was made in Benares by queen 
FrithvMrlk& for MadanapKla. , And the fourth insc. dated 1109 ik 
published in L A. XVni-<p.-15 ). The grant was made on (he 
Jumna at Asatikt mentioned above, on account of a solar eclipse, 

Gorindaohandra Mah&raia*potra ■* while Madanplla was rul- 
ing* and it does not contain at the end mention of any consent 
fay any state oCficwB. We have detailed these foots purposely as 
some points of importance appear clearly therefr(»n. Madana- 
pKla, it must first be stated, did not come to the throne in 1097 as 
is sometime s i miosed, for we have now an inscription of Chandra 
himself dated 1099. The insc. of St 1154 or 1097 A. D. is given 
t7 
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even by Kielhorn as belonging to Chandra. That insc. (1. A. 
XVIII p. 11 ) was recorded by Madanapala’to certify a grant 
made by Chandra in 1097 ( St. 1154 ) ; when this certification or 
the inscription itself was recorded is not mentioned but it must 
have taken place after 1099 A. D., when Chandra was still rul- 
ing. We may take, therefore, the date of the rule of Chandra as 
circa 1080 to 1100 ; in which year Madanap&la may be taken to 
commence his rule. ^Strangely enough, the above noted four 
grants in the year 1104, 1105, 1107 and 1109 are made during his 
rule by his son Govindachandra and one by his mother queen 
Rftlhadevl and one grant is consented to by his own queen 
Frithvisrikft when the grantor was in Panch&la country. It may 
be inferred Madanap^la by reason of illness or for some 
other cause dm^ot rule personally during these years and autho- 
rised his son and qpeen to make grants and do other acts which 
are solely the function of royalty. It further appears that Rajput 
queens were often invested with power to act for the king as 
regents. In the last grant of 1109, Govindachandra waS so far 
advanced in age and also in power that his act did mot require the 
consent of the quean mother. Govindachandra*!.' first ^rant found 
in his own behalf is dated 1114 (Xielhorn and Gknirishankar ) 
and we may take it that he came to the throne in HlO ^ D. 

Govindachandra coming to the throne when young naturally 
ruled long. About 21 copper plates were found in one place 
near Benares out of which 14 belong to Govindachandra dating 
from 1114 to 1154 A. D. and are published by Kielhorn in £. I. 
IV. In all about forty grants of Govindachandra have been 
found; but the latest date yet found is the one above given, viz: 
1154 A D. Though Vijayachandra the next king is mentioned 
first in a grant of his dated 1161, we must take Govindachandra 
to have ruled from 1110 to 1155 and not later for reasons which 
will presently appear. Govindachandra had two queens named 
Nayanakelidevi and GosalSdevi and from the former he had a 
son Rajyapala who as YuvarUja made a grant dated 1142 A D. 
He, however, seems to have died before his father. 

Vijayachandra who succeeded Govindachandra was also a 
powerful and able monarch. He is described as having made a 
Digvijaya in inscriptions of his son. His name appears as 
Bijepal in the Prithvirdj RasS and he is therein also said to 
have conquered the world. His fight with Hammira is described 
in his grant dated 1168 A D. as more effective than that of his 
father: for it is said that he quenched the burning heat of the 
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people’s grief by the tear-fiow drawn from the eyes of the women 
of Hammlra who had wantonly harrowed the world*, a «trange 
method usual with Sanskrit poets of describing a victory over the 
enemy. At this time Khushru the Hamir was settled in Lahore 
( 1152 ), abandoning Ghazni for fear of the Ghori and the Ghazni 
kingly line, in its decline, was nearing extinction. His defeat, 
therefore, need not excite surprise. Vijayachandra’s son Jaya- 
Chandra was already in 1168 A. D. a grown up man and Yuvar&ja 
as appears from this very record ( I. A. XV p. 7 ). The date of 
the coronation of Jayachandra is actually given in an inscrip* 
tionof his as 31st of June 1170; and we may, therefore, take 
Vijayachandra as ruling from 1155 to 1170 A. D. 

Jaychandia was also a powerful monarch; but it seems that 
the Gh&hamSnas of Ajmer had wrested the vaunted overlordship 
of India from the GAhadavSlas of Eanauj, even in the days of 
Vijayachandra, as we find that VigrahapSla of Ajmer had 
already conquered Delhi and recorded an inscription there dated 
1163, boasting that ha had conquered the land between the 
Himalayas and Vindhyas and cleared Ary&varta of Mleohchhas, 
The Digvijaya of Vijayachandra must, therefore, be placed long 
before 1162 and hence his reign must be taken to have com- 
menced in 1155 A. D. and his extensive victoHes placed between 
1155 and 1160 A. D. ^ 

The epic poem Naishadha, one of the five great epic poems 
in Sanskrit, is the work of Srlharsha who was a poet at the 
court of Jaichand, who was also a great king and, as related in 
a subsequent chapter, died *an honourable death, drowning 
himself in the Ganges when wounded in fighting with the 
Mahomedans. The valiant Bathods of Jodhpur claim descent 
from the G^UiadavAla family of Eanauj, as the Guhilots of 
Mewad claim descent from the Maitrakas of Valabhl and the 
Bhonsles of Satara claim descent from the Guhilots of Mewad. 
Whether this claim of the BathodS' is well founded or not, we 
proceed to examine in the following separate note. 
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NOTE 1-RATHODS AND GaHARWARS. 


The tradition of the Rathoda of Jodhpur ia that their aneeitor Sihajl 
who first came to Marwad was a grand-nephew ( some say a great-grand- 
son ) of Jayaohand and the Gaharwars of U. P. whose chief representative 
at present is the Raja of Kantit in Mlrzapnr District oonsider themselves 
the direct desoendants of Jaiohand, Now when the family name Gshada- 
vSla was actually found mentioned in some of the grants of the kings 
of Eanauj, the question was discussed whether the Rathods of Jodhpur 
and the Gaharwars of U. P. are really fine clan and were descended from 
the GlhadavSla kings of Kanauj. lir. Hoemle ia I. A. XIV discussed 
this subject and expressed a doubt for two or three reasons. The first is 
that the gotra of the Gaharwars is XSsyapa and that of the Rathods is 
Gautama. Secondly, these two clans intermarry. And thirdly, Gaharwars 
are despised as not of good family by other Rajputs. Although these 
facts may or may not be true, they do not go to prove that the Rathods 
of Jodhpur are not descended from the GShadavSlas of Kanauj as tradi- 
tion asserts for the following reasons. 

In the first place, in the oldest inscription found of Chandradeva 
himselt the raoe of the family is given as the solar race ( Asidasitadyuti- 
vaodajatas &c.) and Chandradeva gives his name as OhadrSditya in 
his next two inscriptions. The Rathods of Jodhpnr consider themselves all 
along as solar raoe Rajputs. ( Strangely enough the Gaharwars look upon 
themselves as lunar raoe Rajputs though descended from Jaiohand). They 
are, therefore, distinct from the Rishtrakuta kings of Malkhed desoribed 
in Volume II who plainly were lunar raoe Rajputs. We have already 
noted that their name RXshtraknta is an official position name meaning 
head of the country and is used as such in Eastern Chllokya inscriptions 
(See Vol. II p. 144) and the name may be borne by different clans anfi even 
castes like the modern names Deshpande or Jothi. This RlshtrakHta 
clan which ruled in the north is, therefore, distinct from that which ruled 
in the south, though tho former may have originally belonged to the Deooan 
as Jodhpur tradition asserts and OShada may have been a town in the 
Deooan somewhere. Secondly, let us see what the name of GlhadavSla 
means and how it is mentioned in the documents of those kings of Kanauj. 
The modern name Gaharwar of which the original form GShadavSla is 
known only recently has been fancifuliy explained as meaning gharbShar 
(out of home) or grahavara ( subduer of the planet Saturn, Mlrzapur Gazet- 
teer p. 204); bet now that we have to explain the original form QshadavSla, 
taking a hint from the similar name JammuwSl among Kihatriyas and 
Agarwal among Vaisyas we think that GlhadavSla means belonging 
to the town of Gshada. It seems thus to be not a olan name but a family 
name based on town of residence. Probably the name was given to dis- 
tingniah this family of Rathods from other families and the name was a 
popular one. In most of the inscriptions of the Qlhadavllas of Kanauj it is 
not given but simply the vamda vis. the solar. Is BBantlonod, as noted before 
even in the oldest inscription of Chandradeva. The name IGSbadavSla is 
found in the inscriptions which were written when Qovindaohandra was a 
young man acting as Vnvargja under Madannpila. It is carious to note 
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that these inscriptions depart from the settled form of the inscriptions oi 
there Kanauj kings. Instead of beginning with invoking blessings of 8rL 
they begin with a salutation to DSmpdara and say that in the Gshadavatla 
yam^a was bom king Mahlyala ( 1. A. XIV p. 103 and E. I. II. p. 358 ) or 
Mabitala ( I. A. XVIII p. 15. Probably here also the reading should have 
been Mabiyal which is the more populkr form of the name). These inserip* 
tioDs were drawn op in the FlinchSla country and use the poular name 
of the family GahadavSla. Apparently it wan not the clan name of the 
family and it has not been osed in records drawn up in the usual style 
adopted by the court. 

But the strongest reason which appears to prove to our mind eonolu- 
sively, that GahadavSla was not tbe clan name of the iemily, is that this 
name dees not appear in the list of tbe 36 royal clans ot India accepted 
throughout the Rajput world. When this list was made and the number 
36 fixed cSD be surmised with tolerable certainty. We hare already shown 
in Volume II ( p. 22) that Kalhapa who wrote his Kajatarangipl in 1154 
A. D. mentions the number 26 of the royal clans of Rafjputs. The list 
must have been made before this date. Secondly as the list contains the 
name of the Kaohhawahaa who came to tbe front about the end of tbe 
10th century* it is clear that the enumeration was made in the 11th century 
A. D. Why such an enumeration was made we shall have to discuss later 
on when desoribing the eocial oondiiion ol India in this sub-period; but we 
may state here that while in the preceding sub-period (800-10C0) caste was 
fluid and intermarriages between tbe Indian castes on Annloma basis took 
place ( Vol. II. p. KS )* such intermarriages ceased in the third sub-period 
f 1000*1200) and every caste began to consolidate itself and introdoced rigid 
roles of marriage. It was natural that tbe Rajputs also should oonsolidata 
thair sub-oasta at this time and we are, therefore, doubly sure that this 
enumeration of 36 elana waa made during the lUh century. Nay we even 
surmise from the very interesting verse noted later on in one of these 
insoript^na of Oovindaohandra (I. A. XVII p. 15 made as Yuvaraja* which 
contaihi mora popular ideal than any other inscription quoted in the 
appendix )* that the oonaolidatioD of the solar and lunar race Kshatriya 
clans pmat have taken place in the erthodox revival under Chandra the 
first GSbadsvaJa kiog. Now as tbe enumeration of 36 families waa made 
at this time* if GlbadavSla had been a olan name, it would most assuredly 
have been ennmeratad in the list separately. The supposition may bo 
made that the enumeration was made bofora the rite of the GfthadavSias 
of Kanauj, say. in the firat half of the 11th century and it is hence that the 
name Gshadavlla doea not «ippear in the list. But surely Chanda Bardal 
reoited the names of the 36 rcyyal families at the time of FrithvfrSja and 
Jaiehand when the Qlhadavllaa were in their glory, and most assuredly 
the name could not have been omitted from thia list of Ghand. It was 
impossible that auoh a powarfhl Rajput family as that of Jaidhand should 
have been omitted by Chand whan even minor familioa found mention in 
the list. We hold this list in the TBsS to ha the oldest we have ( Vol. II 
p. 22 ) ; but supposing that the REsB is a fabrioation throughout of the. 
sixtaanth oantnry A.Dl (wa think it is an amplifioation of an original nucleug 
made ahoot that tisBa) and that Qahirwara being not oonsidarad good 
Bajpnts ware onditad in the list of the 16, wa have still two other listf 
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▼iz. the Jain list and the KumSrapSla-obarita lists given by Tod which 
are very old but later than the rise of the GShadavSlas, as the date of 
EumarapSla, we have seen, is 1143-1173 and KumSrapSla-oharita must be 
necessarily later. But these lists also do not mention the Qaharwars as 
a separate clan. In the days of Jaichand and at least a century or two later 
the GShadavSlas must have been famous in India and their name could not 
have been omitted from the lists, which again had ample opportunity to 
mention their name as the names enumerated therein fall short of 36, the 
accepted number. Indeed in the RanbhS-mazjjarl drama by Nayaohandra 
dated about 1400 A. D. in which Jalohi^d is the hero, in the very first 
epithet applied to him by the SfitradbUra we have a reiereuce to this list. 
Jaichand is said to be the forehead ornament of the 36 royal clans* of Iksh- 
vSkuvam&a. It is, therefore, certain that GabadavSla was not the name of 
a clan but of a family based on the town of residence* To what principal 
clan did these GabadavSla kings belong ? Very probably to the Rathod 
clan whose name is included in the list of 36. There is, in our view, a 
strong indication of this in the Badaun RSshtrakuta inscription the date 
of which has not been ascertained but which certainly is anterior to the 
fall of Jaichand ; as it mentions that one king of the line, MadanpSla, 
made incursions of Hamlra impossible (See £. I. I. P* 64). Now this 
insoription opens withf the expression ** protected by the arms of the kings 
belonging to the famous and Akhila ( all-pervading ) RSshtrakuta clan. " 
This suggests that the RSshtrakuta kula oonsistod of many branches and 
they protect ed or reigned over the whole of FSuebSia whioh included Kanauj. 
Indeed the kingdom of Kanauj was always known as the kingdom of PSn- 
ch3la(Al-Beruni states that Kanauj was famous for PSndiavas meaning the 
FSnohSlas who were their foremost supporters and Draupadi belonged to 
their country). The word Akhila in this verse would be meaningless if it 
did not refer to the other RSshtrakuta branches ruling in PSncbSla itself. 
This is a very old authority dating from before the lust days of Jaichand 
to bold that Jaichand was also a Rathod as he is everywhere represented 
to be in later history. And there is no other family among the 36 clans 
to which the GShadavSlas have been assigned as a branch in any tradition 
or record and we may conclude that the Gaharwars of U. P. and the 
Rathods of Jodhpur are one clan viz. RSshtakn^. 

The reasons which are alleged as going against this conclusion are 
according to our view, of no great validity. The gotra of Gaharwars is 
now no doubt KsSyapa, but it is likely ihat the GShadavSla direct descen- 
dants being deprived of their greatness could not maintain regular 
Purohits as kings do and can, and gradually lost memory of their gotra. 
When on rare oooasions the gotrotchSra becomes necessary, to those who 
do not recollect their gotra, the KSsyapa gotra is usually assigned. Or 
more probably the Gaharwars took other Purobitas in ibetr days of 
advenity and following tho dictum of VijnSneSvara that Esbatriyas have 
no gotras of theiv own bat have to take the gotras of their Purohitai 
adopted a new gotra, tIs* KSiyapa. Perhaps the descendants of Sibaji in 
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Jodhpur may hare adopted a new gotra (Qantama) similarly^ the original 
gotra of theOShadavSlas being KSfiyapa; bat the probability is otherwise for 
in the RambhS-man jar! drama of Kayaohandra king Jaiohand addresses 
his queen as * ornament of the Esiyapa gotra.* (Among Rajput kings it is 
usual to address queens by their paternal gotra or kula as ChauhSni &o.). 
The inscriptions of the GShadavSlas do not unfortunately mention their 
gotra ; indeed inscriptions of the Rajput families of the time do not usually 
mention their gotras. We personally mi^de oereful enquiries at Eanauj 
to find out, from some Brahmin family, this gotra or to discover some 
old paper relating to the muoh-talked-of RSjasHya sacrifice performed by 
Jaiohand at which the ancestors of noted Elanaujia Brahmin families aoted 
as priests but no clue could be got to the gotra of Jaichand. The differ* 
eooe of gotra for the above reasons does not, in our view, invalidate the 
oonolusion we have arrived at. 

Nor does the fact that Rathods and Gaharwass intermarry. The fact 
is disputed by many ; but even if it is admitted, we cannot thereby sup- 
pose that they were not one clan before. Indeed some Eshatriya clans 
have begun to marry within the clan Itself especially in the Panjab and we 
were told at Jammu that even in the same gotra. after 25 generations, a 
Smyiti text allowed ioter-marriage. Though this is incorreot. it is un- 
deniable that inter-marriages have begun to take place in the same olan. 
And as Gabarwar has later become praotioally a separate olan being men- 
tioned In the fourth list of Tod, suoh rare intermarriages might take place 
now and then. It may, however, be noted that the rule of exogamy is 
etrfotly observed by the Rajpute of Rajputana based on the enumeration 
of 36 olane though perbapa the gotra rule is not observed. Thus, for in- 
stance, the Jadejas and the OhQdEsamas intermarry though of the same 
gotra and both are outside the older three lists of 36 olans, being men- 
tioned in the foubth as separate olans* 

Lastly, the suggestion that Gabarwars ars looked down upon by other 
Rajputs Is not oorrcot. And if they are, them must he other reasons 
*wliloh ||pply to the Gabarwars of the present day. The fact now known 
that the ruling family of Eanauj was GihadavSla must finally set at rest 
snoh an idea, for Jaiohand and Govindachaudra and Chandra were oc(h- 
eldered beet Rajputs of their days. It is suggested by Sir Vincent Smith 
that the GShadavSlas were originally Bhars. There is no proof whoever 
of this supposition. There is an important verse* in the interesting insoejp- 
tion of MadanapSla-Govindohandra already noticed ( I. A. XVIII p. 15 ) 
which may be quoted in this oonneotion. The verse may be translated 
thus : *' When the two famous races of Eshatrlyas born of the San and the 
Moon were desolate, the oreator thinking that the whole world is nearly 
void of the sound of Veda recitation inclined his mind to inoamate aimself 
to re-establish the ways of religion an alto to rehabilitate the two famone 
races of Eshatriyae. ** ** Then there wnslbom in the above family king dri- 
Chandradeva orest-jewel of kings and he dispelled the dliricnees caused by 
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'the ineolent loldlert of the enomy.** This shows that Ohandrai the founder 
of the Gshadatlla family, was then poimlarly oonsidered as having 
rehabilitated the solar and lunar race S^shatriyaa and the Vedio religion. 
It seems clear that he was looked upon as an orthodox Kshatrlya who was 
well-versed, like RSma, in both Veda and the Dhanurveda-vldyB. This 
also shows that there was a great slaughter before that time of Kahatitiyas 
by the forces of Mahmud and bis successor Masa’ud and also a great 
relaxation in the observance of the Vedio religion in the conduct of the 
remnant. Chandradeva GBhadavSla, was, therefore, properly enough 
looked upon as an incarnation of BrahmB himself, the first reciter of the 
Veda and the creator of Brahmins and Kshatriyas. It cannot, therefore, 
be supposed that the GBbadavBla family ofKanauj could in those days 
have been looked dosm upon as lower grade Kshatriya; and it ought to 
have been enumerated among the 36 royal clans; and was in fact included 
under the chief clan name Rathod. 

Before closing we may mention two other inferences which arise from 
the above verses, vis. that in the first half of the 12th century the 
Kshatriya races were looked upon as only two and not three including the 
Agni-vam4a. The word vam4a again is used in two senses, vis. race and 
clan as it is used in these two senses In the above verses as also In the verses 
from the RBsB quoted hi Vol. II p. 22, enumerating the 86 vam^as. And 
thirdly at this period the theory that there are no Eshatriyas in the Kali 
ago had not come into existenoe or into currency in northern India at least 
where this inscription was recorded wherein BrahmB is desoribi»d as actu- 
ally rehabilitating the solar and lunar raoea-of Eshatriyas by incarnating 
himself as Chandradeva. This corroborates the vieW we have m|intained 
in Volume II Appendix IV p. 312-317. 



NOTE 2— DO THE BATHOD3 OH GAHADAVALAS BELONG 
TO THE DECCAN? 

Th« Rathods of Jodhpur and Bikaner are, according to our view, dii- 
tinot from the BSshtrakUtaa of Malkhed described in Volume II, as they 
in their inscriptions describe themselves as ChandravamsI, being descended 
from Nstyaki. But the Bathods of J odopur-Bikaner and also the QShada- 
vSlas of Eanauj are SuryavansI from their records and inscriptions* 
If they, therefore, came from the Deccan, they must have belocged to a 
separate clan bearing the same official name RSshtraknta. Did they, how- 
ever, come from the Deccan as is generally believed ? We will discuss this 
question in this note from bardic records as also from the BambbS-manjari 
NSfikS in which Jaiohand is the hero. 

The Gshadavfflas in their inscriptions do not say that they came from 
the Deccan as the Senas of Bengal in their inscriptions distinctly say that 
they came from Eari^Sta and call themselves EarpSta-Eshatriyas. But 
non-mention is not conclusive unless the mention is necessary. The offi- 
cial bardic record book in the Bikaner State Library states that the Bathods 
originally belonged to AyodhyS and a king thence went direct to Eanauf 
and took possession of it. This is, however, not quite reliable, as Eanauj 
is known, in historic times from about 400 A. D. to •the 11th century A. D., 
to have been in the possession of the Maukharis, the Vardbanas, the 
VarmSsandthe Fratihlras (seeVol. land 11). Moreover, this record 
mentions Jaiohand and his father BijepSi, but not Govindachandra and 
his ancestors. The bardic record at Jodhpur does not also give Govinda- 
ehandra and his predecessors. In one bardic book at Jodhpur, no reference 
is made to the Deccan as at Bikaner, but in another it is stated that a 
king named NandapSla son of Vipula became king of EarpStaka and his 
desoendants came to Eanauj and Jaiohand son of BijepSi is given as the 
last. Bijepsrs father's name is given as Abbaichand ( which may be 
another name of Govindachandra). His father's name is given as Brahma 
and Chandra is stated in inscriptions to be an incarnation of BrahmS. This 
tradition, therefore, may be taken to indicate that the Gshadavslas came 
from the Deccan KarpStaka. But the name of Ealyan city is not mention* 
od oven in this record. 

In the oorrespondiog record with the BSjSpurohits, the heading of the 
whole lecord is given as **Ayodhy8, then EonkanaDeda, GadaEalySpa 
KarpStaka deda, then Eanauj." This is again ambiguous; for there is a 
Ealyan both in the Eonkan as also in EarpS^aka. The latter Ealyan was, 
however, founded by Somedvara ChSlokya abant the latter half of the 
11th century and the GshadavSlas could not have come from there. It 
may, however, be that they first went to Eonkan, and thence to Earpataka, 
and finally thence to Eanauj, 

Notwithstanding 'this ambiguity, there are indications that the 
Bathods alias GlhadavElas came from the Deeoan. In the first place, the 
word Rsshtrakllta as the name of an officer is found in southern insorip* 
tiona only. In feet the word Blshfra as denoting a kingdom or prdvince 
is found in^the Deeoan only ( see the Kalla Blshfra, Gopa RSihfra and 
Panda Blshtra of the Mahibhirata and Bashtrika of iSioka insorlptions) 
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860on4l7« the tradition at Jodhpor is that the family goddssa idol was 
brought from the Deooan by a Ratbod prinoe named Khes ( ancestor of the 
Jodhpur family) and is oalled by the Deooani name Kaganeehi. Thirdly 
it is strange to disoover a Marathi passage In the Rambha-manjarl NatikS 
of Kayaobandra SUri who'wrote this drama about 200 years after Jaiohand 
who is the hero. The oustomary eulogy of VaitBlikas in the beginning of the 
first aot in which the praises of Jaiohand are sung is. strangely enough, in 
Marathi, though nearly the whole of the drama is in the courtly Mahfira- 
shtri or Sauraseni Prakrit. This passage is worth quoting and we do it 
below.* It may indicate that Nayaohandra was a Jain pandit from the 
Deeean ; but it is more Indioativ'e of the probability that the family bards of 
Jaiohand must have belonged to the Decoan and that it was customary to 
sing these praises in Marathi. The QShadavala family thus seems to have 
come from the Decoan and the tradition was still current in Nayaohandra 
Suri*s time. In the tenth and eleventh centuries, the Eshatriyas of the 
south and north were not differentiated and the Deccan QShadavalas were 
Indeed looked upon as best Rajputs, as the very first epithet of Jaiohand 
in this drama proves. This Deccan Rashtrakilta olan seems to have 
spread over the whole of Northern India from Badaun to Mlthila as 
inscriptions cf the 11th century A. D. prove, and one branch of it which 
conquered Kanauj was called GahadavSia. We must indeed state here 
that these Rdshtrakutas of the Decoan must have eome there from the 
north originally, as all Eshatriyas or Aryans came to the Deooan from the 
north-west. We even find the name Rashtrika in the north in an edict 
of Asoka, and the RBshtrakfitas must have come to the Deoean from 
the Panjab originally. 

Before concluding we may draw the attention of the reader to two 
important faots which appear from this drama though we hnvoA noticed 
them elsewhere. * The very first epithet is that the OabadnvBlae were 
considered the forehead-ornament of the 36 royal elaua. thna showing that 
the GahadavBlas, if they had been a separate clan, ought to have found a 
mention in the old lists of the 36 royal families. Secondly. Jaiohand ad* 
dresses his chief queen as Eadyapa-kula-nandinl in this drama* As among 
the Rajputs queens are distinguished by their parent's family names, such 
as Chanhani. etc., even in modern times, this indicates that the qneen'e 
father belonged to the Ea6yapa gotra and that, therefore^ the gotra of 
the Oahadavalas could not have been Ea^yapa or Sandilya. 
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THF PALA8 OF BENGAL. 

We ibe hietoty of the P&las of Bengal during the 
second sab-period of oar history in Vol. II Chap. IX ending 
with Mahlpda I The FSla dynasty continued to rule through- 
out the thU sab-period ( 1000-1200 ) also, a rentarkable case of 
long-lived kingly line as Sir Vincent Smith rightly remarks. 
We may, however, divide it into two portions which curiously 
enough fall at Mahlplla I about the beginning of this sub-period. 
It is a fact mentioned in most Pila records that Mahip&la or 
his father lost the kingdom about ibis time. It is usually 
stated that Mahipila won back the paternal kingdom which 
. had been taken poaseaeion of by persons whd were not entitled 
to it* (See Samath inscription dated 1026 A. D. L A. XIV 
p. 136). fflr Vinoent Smith has given in L A 1906 a list of Psla 
kings with detailed information of all their records found till 
then and has also given their genealogy as also ptoba'frle dates 
of aooeoaion of the Fila kings. We give at the end this gene- 
alogy from IffahipsU I onwards with the dates of each king. 
Now the asoession of MahIpSla is placed by Smith in 980 A D. 
as Mahipila is said to have reigned long and in 1[hsc. No 17 
the regnal year of fbb king is given as 48. If then we take 
HahlpKla’s accession as 980 A. D. we must also hold that his 
kingdom must have been seised by outsiders or false claimants 
about dUs time and not earlier. Unfortunately, no P&la 
inscription menthms the nature of the usurpation or the name 
of the usorper. We made a surmise'in the last volume ( p. 141 ) 
that the shook given by Mahmud’s invasions may have 
reaobed Bengal Of coarse it is not possible that Mahomedan 
Turks came in those 4ay8 so fir east, but it is' possible that dis- 
possessed Rajputs of ttie Fanjab or the North-western province 
may have sought for some territory to rule so far east, as dis- 
po oBCWo d Bajpnt kings always ^ in Indian history ( witness 
'ilie Sisodias going to Nepal after being driven by Allauddin 
out of (%ifeor or the Ratbods going to Marwad from Kanauj 
after Jakhand's defeat X Now the Dinajpur inscription pub- 
lished in J. R A 8. Bengal 1911 mentions a EfimlK>ja, king of 
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Gauda building a temple of Siva* in Dinajpur and it is sug^ 

geated that its date l^a 888 or 966 A. D. brings it near this 
event and that a Eamboja king ( Eamboja is western Tibet ) 
might have invaded Qauda and founded his power ihera From 
this king or his successor ^ Mahlp&la must have recovered the 
kingdom of Qauda belonging to his father. This, however, is 
too early; for this dispossesion is not mentioned as taking place 
in the time of Vigrahapala who ruled probably from 960 to 
980. This inscription does not state that the Eamboja took 
possession of the kingdom of the Pslas, nor do the P&la inscrip- 
tions mention that their kingdom was seized by a Eamboja king. 
It is further possible that some Gauda feudatory may have 
caused this trouble and he may eventually have been ousted by 
Mahip&la. 

Whatever the true account of this dispossession, MahJpSla 
1 began a new life of the PAla dynasty and ruled justly 
and vigorously for 48 years and more. Of all the Pftla kings 
he is the best remembered and songs in his honour are still 
to be heard in remote corners of Orissa and Euch Bihar.** 
His kingdom extended to the west over Magadba and Bihar 
and included northern and eastern Bengal and even^ Orissa 
and Assam. His reign was marked by the rivival of Buddhism 
and DharmapAla and other holy men from Magadha went to 
Tibet in 1013 and did much to restore the religion of Goutama 
to honour in that country ( Smith p. 400 ). Atisa, another 
missionary from Vikramaslla went to Tibet in the reign of 
Nayapftla the successor of Mahlpala in 1042 A. D. Mahlpala 
I reigned according to Smith from 680 to 1038 when his son 
NayapAla succeeded him and he was succeeded by his son 
Vigrahapala III in 1059 and he is credited with having defeated 
Earna of Chedi who was extending his power during the decline 
of the Pratihara emperors to the east of Benares and particularly 
ih ChampAranya. His Amagachhi inscription has been noticed 
in Vol, II and has been thrice edited once by Eeilhorn ( I. A. 
XXI p. 97 ) correcting Dr. Hornle’s edition ( I. A. XIV p. 164) 
and lastly by R. D. Bannerji. In 1080 Vigrahapala died and 
he was succeeded by his eldest son MahipAla II. The Pala 
line in its second life had flourished for a hundred years and 
its power began to decline. Mahlpala 11 imprisoned his brothers 
and began to rule oppressively. This led to a rebellion of 
the Eaivartas headed by one Divyoka. Mahlpala was killed 
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in this rebellion and be was succeeded for a short time by 
his younger brother Surap&la. But the power of the Kaivartas 
in Varendra ( North Bengal ) was unbroken and Divyoka was 
succeeded there by his eon Bhima. But RamapSla who was 
the youngest son of Vigrahapala III was a vigorous and capable 
king and succeeding Surapftla made preparations to conquer 
Varendra ( his seat of government \yas still probably Monghyr 
in Oauda or western Bengal ). And assisted by his maternal 
uncle Mahana, feudatory king of Mithila, a RSshtrakuta by 
clan and other feudatories and some allies onie of whom was 
Devarakshita king of PithI, Rimapala conqu^d Bhima who 
was eventually killed and established bis power in Varendra, 
These details are found from a poem every verse of which 
is double-meaning composed by Sandhy&kara Nandi son of 
the minister for peace and war of Ramap&la himself and thus 
almost a contemporary record. It is written from Paundravar- 
dhana capital of Varendra and it relates the story of R§mapala 
by one meaning and of Rilma the demigod and ruler of Ayodhy^ 
by another meaning. There is a commentary on the poem 
which enables one to understand the first canto only. The other 
three cantos remain unexplored and T^aprasid Sh&stri :who 
gives these details in his paper published in Proceedings R. A. S. 
Bengal 1900, on this R&macharita, is right when he observes 
that much hist'^rical information remains buried in these cantos 
of double-meaning verses ( p. 73 ). 

But fortunately for us, these facts are confirmed by the 
very Important Sarnath inscription of Kumaradevi queen of 
Govindohandra published in E. I. IX ( p. 319). This inscription 
is extremely important as it furnishes valuable information 
about three Rajput families, the Pftlas, the Rashtrakutas and the 
GShadavftlas. We will give it in detail in respect of these kingly 
families beginning with the Palas. It is stated that Ramar 
palb’s prosperity was secured by his maternal uncle Mathana , 
king ( feudatory lord ) of Anga,* by conquering Devarakshita 
king of Plthl who had troubled him.* Where this PithI was 
cannot be decided though Stein Xonow who publishes this 
inscription thinks it is Pithapura in Vengi country. Mahana is 
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described as a. fearless warrior in Oauda and therefore was a 
feudatory of B&raap&la, king of Oauda and is also called 
Angapa or ruler of Anga or Mithila. Now be had a daughter 
named Sankaradevi whom he gave to Devarakshita after defeat- 
ing him in the usual Rajput manner. From them was born the 
famous queen Eumftradevl who founded the Bauddha VihUra 
commemorated by the inscription. It seems, therefore, that 
Devarakshita was a Buddhist and his daughter Kum&radevI was 
also Baudha. She was married to Oovindachandra, though a 
staunch Hindu, whose family is described as Oahadav&la family 
and whose father was Madanachandra and grand-father 
Chandra.* The word Eshatravamsa applied to the G&badavftlas 
shows that they were then considered as good Eshatriyas. Simi- 
larly Mahana is also described as crest-jewel of kshatriyas and 
hence was also a Rajput. In the Rimacharita above noted he is 
stated to be a Rftshtrakuta or Rathod. His sister was R&mapftla’s 
mother which shows that R§map&la was also a Eshatriyaj 
Devarakshita to whom Mahana*s daughter was married must 
also have been a Rajput. It will be noted that this relation 
does not contradict the theory propounded by us that RSshtra- 
kutasand Gahadav&las were one clan; for here Davaridcshita's 
daughter by a RSshtrakuta-born princess married a (Hhadav&la 
t. e. the daughter’s daughter of a Rdsbtrakuta married a Gh&hada- 
vala and thus there was no inter-marriage between Ruhtrakutaa 
and Gabadavalas. An important fact, though not connected 
with the P&las, may be noted here about Govindachandra who 
was in possession of Benares as we already know. In this 
inscription it is stated that he was an incarnation of Hari who 
was asked by Hara to protect Vlirfthasi defiled from Turushka 
soldiers.t Stein Eonow thinks that this indicates that there were 
raids on Benares in the days of Govindachandra, But the sense 
of the above line may be taken as protecting Benares polluted 
(already) from Turkish soldiers. It would not be proper to 
connect “from Turkish soldiers*” wi»^h the word protect; for the 
word polluted as applied to Benares would be unmeaning unless 
we take the above expression with the word ‘ polluted ’ and 
say that the pollution came from Turkish soldiers. This inscri- 
ption no doubt confirms the fact that Benares was raided once by 
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TuilriBh cKddien but it refers to past pollution and we ma^ 
well take tttis as a reference to the raid by Ahmed Nialtagin. 
In the translation given by Eonow the word ‘doshttm’ or 
polluted aeems to have been omitted by oversight (veihe 16 p. 
327). 

Althouid> this inscription is not dated, the relations men* 
tioned vis. that BSmapSla was Mshana’s sister’s son and 
EumSradevi queen of Govindaohandra was his daughter’s 
Aui gTite r make it clear that RSmap&la preceded Govindaohandra. 
His accession is placed by ftnith in 1080 A. D. properly and he 
ruled vigorously over the whole of Bengal for a long time. His 
conquest of Mi&ila as also his fight with Bhima are mentioned 
in the Eamauli insmiption of Vaidyadeva (E. L II, p. 350) 
wherein his son Eumftrap&la is mentioned as the overlord of ESrna* 
rupa in a double^neaning verse stating that he like Bftma killed 
Bivapa in the form of Bhima and had also obtained the land 
( daughter ) of Mithila.* This shows that tiie rebellious Bhima 
was a very powerful chieftain and fighting him was as difficult 
as tile crossing of the ocean by R&ma. This rebellion is also 
referred to in J. B. S. Bengal LXIX p. 68 to be noted further on 
in speakii^( of EumSrap&la. 

BimapKla was succeeded in 1130 by his son Eum&rapftla 
referred to above .in K L II and he was succeeded by his son 
Gop&la III in 1136 A. D. Nothing particular is found recorded 
of them and the name of tile last has only been known recently 
from a record of Madanapftla (his uncle) who succeeded him in 
about 1140 A. D. A copperplate grant of bis has been found and 
published in J. R A. B. Bengal IXIXpart I (p. 66) which makes 
the interesting statement that the village was granted as Dakshins 
to a Brahmin for reading the whole MahftbbSrata to his queen 
Ghitramatikft ; which, shows that the king though a Buddhist 
was favourably inclined towards Brahmins and that his queen 
was a EUndu who heard the whole Mah&bhftrata recited to her 
by a Bndimin. We find- that thesp P&la grants are usually made 
in the Faundravardhana Bhukti or Varendra L a North Bengal 
where Sena grajnts are also made. The Sena kings enjoyed 
power chiefly in Eastern Bengal and probably divided power in 
Northern Bengal, West Bengal and Msgadha with Bebar 
being probably under the Ftlas. We do not know much of the 
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political events in Madanapftla's days, but it is probable that the 
power of the Ftlas must have declined in his tima |dadanapSla 
was succeeded by his son Oovindap&la in 1161 A. t>. de6nitely» 
as an inscription in V. S. 1232 in the 14Lth year of his reign has 
been found ( Smith's list J. A 1909 No. 30 ). He was succeeded 
by a king named Mahindrapala mentioned in inscriptions, the 
last one found being dated 1193 A D. He is identified with the 
king Indradyumna of local tradition who is said to have been 
destroyed by the Mahomedan invader Mahammad Bakhtyar 
KhUjL 

It is a pity that Bengal was in the 12th century divided into 
two strong kingdoms opposing each other, that of Monghyr or 
West Bengal ruled by the Pftlas and that of Oaur or Eastern 
Bengal ruled by the Senas. The division of authority in the same 
province, practically self-contained and united by race and 
language, led to the weakening of bcfth and the difference of 
religion must have contributed to the same effect. That effect 
was the almost easy and bloodless conquest of both by a foreign 
power of a different faith as we shall have to show later on. 

The chronology of the P&las fortunately is not much in dis- 
pute and we give the genealogy of this second section of the 
PAla line with dates of inscriptions found and probable dates of 
accession of each king suggested by Sir Vincent SmitJi ( I. A.- 
1909 ). These dates will help us ^ tolerably settle the vexed 
chronology of the Sena kings of Eastern Bengal. 


OENBALOQY OF THE PALA KINGS OF BENGAL. 


( Sir V. Smith. 1. A. 1909 p. 244 ). 

I MahipSla I ac. 980 Ids. 1026 

II NayspSla ae. 1038 Ins. 1042 

III Vigrafalapsla III. ao. 1059 


IV MabfpSia II ao. 1080 V SurapSla ao. 1082 VI BSmpfila YaksapSla 

I ac-1084 

VII KumSrapSla ao. 1130 IX Madanarfila ao. 1146 
I m. GhiiramaUki 

VIII GopSla III ac. 1136 | 

X GorindapSla ae. 1161 
Ins. 1175, 1178 


XI If ahendrapSla ae. 1116 Inse. 1198 
identified with Indradynmna* el tradition. 
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THX BBlTAS OF LAKHMAUTI (BBHOAL) 

The Sena kings of Bengal, though only i»inoipally three, 
hare been' (he sabjeots of mudi oonfatoreray; not only are the 
foots meagre and ambiguous, bnt historians and antequarians 
have also unfortunately looked at them with one bias or another. 
The Mahomedan historians have written with great exaggeration, 
perhaps in this case only, heightening the audacity of Maham- 
mml BaUityar and the pusillanimity of Lakshmapasena of 
Bengal; while Hindu researchers have written about (he Senas 
with a bias naturally in favour of this last Hindu king of 
BengaL Dr. D. R Bhandarkar again with his usual bias in 
fovour of the non-Aryan origin of Brgputs, looks upon these 
Senas as foreign Bndimins or priests turned into Eshatriyas, 
while the modern Senas of Bengal who are Vaidyas by caste ( a 
sub-caste born of the mixture of Brahmins and Vaisyas ) look 
upon these Senas as Vaidyas. It is, therefore, necessary to discuss 
these points in detail giving &st (he histo^ of the Sena family 
BO far as is practicable in this state of divwgence of views. 

The initial history of the Senas is given clearly in the 
Deopara stone inscription published in E. I. I (p. 300). The 
inscription states that a chief from the Deccan ( a D&kshin&tya ) 
named Sftmantasena who was a feudatory under a Earp&ta king 
and whoJ(iad fought with and killed there those Who had come 
to idunder EarnSta territory retired in old age to the banks of the 
Oatiges and founded a small kingdom at Eashipur in Eastern 
BengaL* His son H^antasena vras a powerful king and from 
him and queen YatodevI was born Vijayasena the first powerful 
king of the dynasty. He is said in the inscription to have con- 
^ered the king of Qauda who had troubled the king of ESm»- 
rfipa and also conquered the king of Ealinga. Gauda king here 
means the Pftla king of Monghyr in western Bengal and he and 
the king of Ealinga or Orissa were the really powerful kings 
optfOBei to (he Senas. Vijayasena was an orthodox Hindu, while 
the Psla kings were- Buddhists and this establishment of Sena 
power may be looked upon as an assertion of Hinduism, a 


* Klelul in MsjnrbliuiJ territorr. (Smith). If. If. HurprSihad Saetii 
hallevea that the Baeas wara aattlad io Mtbhea and Goawa and from thaae 
dhsF spread (ZiSW). 
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Twival of Hindu orthodoxy in Bengal. Indeed Decpura ins* 
-oription relates that Vijsyaeena performed many saorifioes. Sir 
'Vincent Smith rightly obserres that Vijayasena was the first 
independent king of this line and that he wrested much territory 
from PAla kings. But it may be said that Sir V. Smith may not 
be right in assigning 1119 A. D. as the date of his independence. 
B may have been earlier than thia 1119 A. D. is the initial 
date of the Lakshmanasena era, as Eielhorn has proved from 
several inscription dates given in that era and the Saka era; 
and as Abul Fazal gives the starting year of the Sena era as 
1041 Saka. Eielhorn believes that the people of Tirbut are 
wrong in treating the Sena era as starting from 1028 Saka 
(LA XIX p. 7). But though this point may be taken as 
settled, the question who started this era and when is one on 
which a great divergence of opinion prevails. Smith proposed 
the following dates for the commencement of the reigns of the 
three kings, S&manta 1080, Hemanta 1100 and Vijaya 1119 
< K H. L 3rd Edn. p. 419 ) which means that he looks upon the 
Lakshmanasena era as founded by him commencing from 
Vijayasena his grand-father’s reign. Gaurisbanker Ojha, 
however, states that the era was founded by his son Ball&la- 
sena on hearing of the birth of his son Lakshmana when he 
had just conquered the Mithila country (Prachlna lipimSlA 
p. 42-45 and Hindi Tod p. 536 ). Mr. D. B. Bannerji in pubi- 
shing in E. 1. XIV ( p. 159 ) a new grant found of Ballftllasena 
thinks that the era was founded to commemorate the beginning 
of the reign of Lakshmanasena. The last opinion would seem 
to be the natural and proper interpretation of the rtarting of 
the erai and indeed Mahomedan evidence, almost contempo- 
raneous, states ( Tabakat-i-Kasiri ) that Ball&lasena died leaving 
his queen pregnant and Lakshmanasena was crowned even in 
the womb of his mother. This may be an absurdity like the 
other absurdities recorded by the Tabakat; but it is at least 
historioally correct to say that Lakshmanasena was born in 
1119 A, D. after the death of his father. And it is natural that he 
should have dated the era founded by him from his birth which 
was also the date of his coming to the 'throne. But a doubt 
arises when one takes into consideration the fact that Lakshmapa- 
sena makes a grant in the 7th year of his reign in which he calls 
himself Parama Vaidipava ( J. B. A. 8. Bengal XLIV park 1 
!»■ 7 ). It may easily be supposed that as he reigned from birth, he 
mii^t make a grant when a child of seven through his regent. 
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3ut ii> cannot; be explained how he could.ihen he aParama Vaidir- 
nava as his father and grandfather appear to be daivaa The 
whole question must, we few, remain unsolved owing to the 
absence of any Vikrama or Saka date in the grants of almost 
all the Sena kings, as indeed of the PSla kings, and file 
grants only give regnal year figures for the donor kings* 
The chronology of these kings can, therefore, be given only 
conjecturadly in a double set and we give two series of dates as 
proposed by Sir V. Smith and by Mr. B. D. BannerjL Some also 
have suggested that there were two Lakshmapasenas. But 
following the Mahomedan tradition we will take it that there 
was only one Lakshmanasena and that he died in 1199 A. D. 
when he was 80 years old. 

Barring dates which we give in the genealogy, the history 
of the Sena kings so far as it is undisputed may be given in 
brief as follows. Vijayasena was the first independent king 
who ruled over a large portion of Eastern Bengal, the Pslas 
ruling over Western Bengal. His son Ballalasena was a still 
more powerful king. He conquered Mithila and further reduced 
the power of Ptlla kings of Bengal by conquering the Elaivartas 
who had rebelled against them and had imprisoned the P&la king 
Mahipala II or B&mapftla. He was an orthodox Hindu king 
Slid like other Rajput kings of his time h3 was a learned mar. 
himself and a patron of learned men. He wrote the work named 
Dsnastgara and commenced another work which his son 
Lakchmanssena finished. In old age he retired with his queen to 
Prayiga and there drowned himself in the sacred confiuence of 
the two; rivers ( Ganrishanker ). 

He was succeeded by Lakshmanasena who was as g^t a king 
.an his father. The capital of the Senas was Gaura a town in the 
present Maids district in Bengal ( which is indeed an ancient 
town ). But Lakshmanasena buUt another town outside its wall 
and named it Lakshman&vati in the same way as other great 
kings in .this sub-period founded towns after their Tiftmua vis: 
Earns of Chedi founded EsrpSvatl and Vikramftnka of TTnlyana 
founded Vikramapura, both near their former capitals Tripura 
and EalySns. Lakshmanasena was. powerful enough to found 
.an sra of his own like Vikrama of Ealyan or Jaisimha of 
Anhilwad. The starting year of this era is 1119 A. D. as settled 
Iry Eielhorn and the era, unlike, the other two eras, is still 
prevalent in Tiihnt. 
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Like his father, Lakshmanasena was himself a learned man 
and a patron of learned men. Noted Sanskrir pandits whose 
works still survive, floating on the surface of the ocean of time, 
sat in his court such as Halftyudha, ITmftxmtidhara, Sarana 
Govardhanftch&rya, Dhoyl, Jayadeva (author of Oltagovinda) 
and Sridharadasa. The king was a Vaishnava as he distinctly^ 
calls himself so in his records while his ancestors were Saivas 
and the modern poets who sing the praises of Hari in Bengal 
perhaps go back to his time. He was the pioneer of the worship 
of Hari in Bengal as his father was the rehabilitator of the 
Varnatrama Dharma as also the founder of the curious system 
of Eullna marriages, both of which facts we shall have to notice 
in our general survey of the country in this sub-period. 
“ Lakshmanasena was a Monarch of exceptional personal quali- 
ties. Trustworthy persons affirm that no one, great or small, 
suffered injustice at his hands and his generosity was prover- 
bial’* ( E. H. 1. p. 400. Smith. ) 

About the end of this king we will speak in another chapter; 
but the Sena power as the overlords of the whole of Bengal 
came to an end with him, the country being mostly conquered 
by the Mahomedans. But Sena kings continued to rule in 
further Bengal till about the end of the thirteenth century. 
MAdbavasena, Ke§avasena and Visvarupa Sena, three son^ of 
Lakshmanasena ruled in Vikraroapura and grants* of Kesava 
and Visvarupa have been foiind. It appears from the Tabakat 
that when Nasiruddin invaded Lakhnauti, the Khilji rebellious 
governor had gone estwards against the Rajas of Bang or 
Eastern Bengal ( who could have been none but Sena kings ). 
Pandit Gaurishanker states ( Hindi Tod p. 438 ) that Danuja- 
m&dhava who perhaps for the above cause had left Vikramapura 
and settled in Chandradvipa assisted Balban to punish the 
rebellious governor of Lakhnauti by preventing his escape by 
water, and that four kings ruled in succession after Danuja- 
mAdhava in Chandrapur, the last being Jayadeva with whom the 
Sena dynasty ended. 

Having given this short sketch of the Sena kings so far as 
their histo^ has been made out, we will conclude with noticing 
the disputed question as to who these kings were by casta. The 
other disputed question as to how Lakhnauti fell we will, as 
stated before, discuss in our last chapter. It is maintained by 
Br. D. R. Bbandarkar that these Sena kings belonged to the 
Brahmakshatra caste which is even now found all over India. 
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But it is clear that these Sena kings were Aryan Kshatriyaa 
or Rajputs belonging to the lunar race. They were niether 
Brahmakshaba by caste as Dr. Bhandarkar maintains nor Vaidya 
as the modern Vaidyas of Bengal believe. For the Deopara 
inscriptions noted above distinctly begins with the statement 
that Sftmantasena was born in the lunar varnsa. Now this state- 
ment can only be made about a Rajput, for neither Brabmaks^ 
hatras nor Vaidyus have any solar race or lunar race distinction. 
Dr. U R Bhandarkar, obsessed with the bias noted in the 
beginning, directs his attention only to the word ' Brahmakshatri- 
ydnam ’ in the verse about S&mantasena and omits to notice that 
in the very preceding verse, these kings are said to be born in the 
lunar race. The word Brahmakshatriyftnam requires to be 
construed consistent with the above statement so as only to apply 
to Rajputs. We have already noted in Yol. II that the word 
is often used in connection with Rajputs of the orthodox faith, 
and mode of living. It is true that the translation given by 
Kielhorn is wrong as Brahmins cannot be brought into this 
epithet which really means ** the head garland of the families 
( not of Brahmins and Kshatriyas but of Ksbatriyas alone ) who 
are endowed with Brahma or Vedic greatness ( Brahmopeta^ 
Kdiatriy&nam )• In fact the epithet ‘ Brahmaviidin ’ in the 
preceding line applied to Sftmantasena leads to the same mean- 
ing. The orthodox Kshatriyas, as opposed to the Buddhists or 
other Kshatriyas, often prided themselves upon being called 
Brahntia^Kshatriya. There is no reference to any caste in this- 
epithtt as the caste is settled by the preceding verse which states 
that they were born in the lunar race and therefore could be none 
elsabut Rajputs. 

But even granting that this epithet indicates the particular 
caste Brahmakshatra, as Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar believet, what, 
ground is there for the further observation which he makes, and 
which is quoted by Sir Vincsent Smith with approval ( K A. I. 
3rd Bdn. p. 420 ) viz: ** In my opinion, as stated elsewhere, these 
were Brahmins of new tribes afterwards turned Kshatriyas* 
before their final mergence into the Hindu society *' ? The sugg- 
estion is wholly gratuitious and has no basis. It is impossible 
to argue that becsause they were (sailed Brahma-Kshatriya and 
were a separate caste, therefore, they belonged to new and foreign 
tribes and were originally Brahmins who subsequently became 
Kshatriyas and this cdiange took place before they were recogn- 
ised finally as Brahmakshatras, We have already discussed: 
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this question at length in VoL II and can only say that this. 
inference arises fnxn bias and Sir Vincent Smith has alsO' 
accepted it the same bias in faTOur of the theory of the 
foreign origin of many Rajput families. 

The matter is not left to mere inference from the lunar 
vamts mentioned of these Senas, but is settled by the express 
word Eshatriya used in the M&dharinagar grant of Laksh- 
mapsena published in the Proceedings of Bengal B. A. S. Vol. V. 
p. 467 whore the birth of SAmantasena is stated to be in the 
Earpfttakshatriya family of Virasena. Whether Vlrasena the 
founder of the family was a D&kshinAtya or Earn&ta is not of 
much moment. DskshinStya, the word used in the earlier 
Vijayasena record of DeopSrS, means usually a Maratha- 
country Brahmin or Eshatriya. But the distinction between 
a Maratha and a Earnftta Eshatriya is illusory. And in those 
days even the distinction between a northern and southern 
Eshatriya had not become acute as intermarriages continued to 
take place between these Eshatriyas. And when these 
Eshatriyas went to Bengal, they became for all practical 
purposes Bengali; for they not only married with northern 
Esliatriyas but their servants and officers were entirely drawn 
from Bengal. A EarnAtaka or Maratha Eshatriya founding a 
kingdom in Bengal in those days was vastly different from a 
Maratha chief like Scindia in modern days founding a kingdom 
in northern India which is principally governed by men from 
the Deccan with which their marriage relations still continue. 
The Sena kings, therefore, were completely Bengalis though they 
preserved the memory of their having come from the Deccan. 
Curiously enough, two noted northern Eshatriya families pre- 
served the tuition of their having come from the Deccan- 
EarnAtaka especially from EalyAna. This is, however, of no 
moment as Eshatriyas then all over India were one and we may 
conclude by reiterating that the Sena kings of Lakhnauti were 
Rajputs and Eshatriyas^ by caste and not of the modern 
Brahmakshatra nor of the Vaidya caste. The word Brahma- 
kshatra applied to them indicates their orthodoxy. Indeed Sir 
Vincent Smith himself states that “ his ( Lakshmanasena’s ) 
family, we are told, was respected by all the chiefs of Hindustan 
and he was considwed to hold the rank of hereditary Ehalif or 
spiritual head <rf the country.” 

*Th«8eiia* are thonsht to bo DravMiana and probably Cholat,but 
Dravidaa are entirely diatinot from KareStakaa and they eannot have been 
deaeended from the Oholaa. 




NOTE;-CHROtJOLOOY OF THE SENAS. 

Ttaa question of the dates of the Sena kings, three only in importanee. 
bristles with so many difficulties that one almost despairs at arriving at 
truth in oonnection with the dates of kings who ruled only eight hundred 
years ago^ We have, therefore, decided to give the chronology of the&e 
kings in a double set of dates as follows. 

GENEALOGY OF SENA KINGS. 

According to According to 

Sir y. Smith. Mr. R. D. Bannerji. 

SSmantasena 

Hemaotasena 

1 ViJayMena Ae. 1119 A. D. Ac, 1080 A. D. 

2 Ballalasena „ 1159 „ m 1100 „ 

3 Laksbmapasena „ 1170 „ „ 1119 „ 

4 MSdhavasena 5 Kesavasena 6 VisvarUpasena 

Ao.l205 (?) Ac. 1205. Ac. 1220. 

7 Suddhasena 

ao. 1225. 

I 

8 Lakshmapasena 

ao. 1243. 

The name of the last king we take from Ain-i-Akbari which gives the 
traditional catalogue of Sena kings as it was accepted in the days of 
Akbar ( 1556->1605 ) i. e, about three hundred years after the last king. It 
«ives the years of the rule of each king and to Suddhasena it assigns 18 
years and to LakshmaniyS the last three years. Now the Tabaka t was 
written about 1250 A. D. i. e. some years after the death of this Second 
Lakshmanasena. It is, therefore, possible that there were two Laksh- 
maoaaenas and in the oral esaggerated account which the author of the 
Tabakat beard from two illiterate Afghan soMiers in the army of Maham- 
madBakbtyar, the two Lakshmaoasenas were jumbled. The existence 
of two Lakshma^asenas has been questioned end we incline to the belief 
that there was only one king of that name; especially aa Pandit Gaurish- 
ankar does not give this name but gives the name DanujamSdhava. But if 
we believe that there was another Lakshmanasena, a. great*grandson of 
the first and that he started the era known as Lakshmauasena era, many 
of the difficulties which otherwise appear are removed. Of course we must 
Ci‘ant that he started the era not from his own coronation bnt from the 
esteblishroent of the Sena power by Vijayasena as taken by Sir Vincent 
l^iib. This is not a new suggestion and it solves, according to our view, 
many problems connected with the disputed chronology of Sena kings. 
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The era was started by the last king or by Danuja«M&dhaTa and named 
after the greatest king of the Sena line. 

This explains why no Sena grant uses this era. We find that 
even Lakshmavasena's grants do not use this era but that they use regnal 
years. Nay even the Bakerganj grant of Ee^avasena does not use this 
era. Second iy, Lakshmaoaaena died in the 80th year of this era andvas» 
therefore, supposed by Mahomedan informers that he was 80 years old 
when he died and that he was crowned even when he was in the womb. 
Thirdly, the expression F. »» occurring in a 

Buddha OayS inscription noted by Kielhorn in I. A. XIE ( p. 8) is well 
explained. Kielhorn treats this date as given in Lakshmaijiasena era. We 
may note here that this is the eariiest date supposed to be given in this 
era. But what seems to us proper is that the word atita would not have 
been used in this sense. The wording would have been merely 
if it referred to an established era ( the words and need not 

have been used ). If the figure was intended to refer to regnal years, the 
words * Rajyavarsha * or *Vardhamana Rajya* would have been used. 
The expression means, as some have well-contended, that 74 years had 
elapsed since the death of the illustrious or revered, prosperous Lakshma- 
^asena. Lakshmavasena's rule was, as we have already said, prosperous 
and blessed and he was remembered throughout Bengal.' Hence it was 
natural for people to assign dates Uomthe end of his rule as that was the 
end of SwarSjya in Bengal. The date would thus be in our vie# 1273 A. D. 
This of course does not take cognisance of the Lakshmapa era started by 
his descendant and counted from 1119. A. D. . is probable that this 
document in QayS takes no cognisance of an era started in a distant part 
of eastern Bengal. Fourthly and lastly, we have no record to show 
specifioally that Lakshmapasena tne elder started this era ; and if so in 
what year of his reign. Jayasinha of Gujarat started an era after himself 
and it was called Sinha Samvat. Lakshmapasena's grant published in 
£p. Ind. Xfl ( p. 8) mentions at the end only Sam. 3. and not Lakshmapa 
Sam. 3. 

Even if, however, it is supposed that the second and insignifiosnt 
Lakshmapaseua started the era from a previous king's reign, the question 
still remains whether the initial year of tbo era was taken from the date 
of Vijayasena's accession or that of the illustrious* Lakshmapasena. 
There is unfortunately no definite data to settle the dispute. The Sena 
records give no Saka or vikrama date; and only oontain regnal years as 
do PSla records. The §aka year given in DSnasSgara, a work written by 
BallSiasena is given by some as 1019 and by others as 1091 
i. e. some take it as 1091 A. T>. while others take it as 1168 A. D. Sir 
Vincent Smith thinks that BallSla was alive on this date and benoe takes 
Lakshmapsena as commencing to rule in 1170 A. D. Mr R. D. BannerJI 
believes that BallSla ruled from 1100 unto 1119 ; and Lakshmapsena ruling 
from 1119 A. D. from whence his era, counted, probably finished the DSna* 
sSgara in 1168 A. D. How Dr. Smith takes 1159 as the initial year of 
Ballsia's reign is not quite clear. There is, however, one argument which 
favours the chronology adopted by Smith viz. that the victories of BallSla 
nnd even of Vijayasena in MithiU could not have taken place in the days 
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of RSmapSla, a viotorious and powerfal king of the PBla lina of Bengal 
who began hie rule in 1084 ( see p. 228 ). Seoondlfi it appears from EumBr’f 
paper on Lakshmapaaena era ( I. A. 19t3 p. 187 ) that Lakshmapsena must 
ha^e oome to the throne at about the age of 22» as he is said to have fought 
as YuvarSja with Kalinga in the MSdharinagar copperplate ( J, A. S. B. 
1910). If Lakshmapasena's acoession in 1119 is accepted his death in 
1199 being oertaio, be must have oome to the throne when quite a child. 
Indeed his inscription of Sam. 3 or 7 would have to be assigned to his 
childhood and as said beforsi he could not have been desoribed as Parana 
Vaiahhava. As learned Bengali researohers are still not unanimous on 
this point we leave this subjeot as yet undeoided. 

We may take this occasion to mention a few more facts which may 
perhaps help us in filing the dates of these kings. In Bengal J. R. A. S. 
XXXIV ( p. 134 ) we find HalSyudha. a descendant of Bhatta NSrSyapa 
author of the well-known drama VeplsamhBra was the DharmSdbikSri oi 
Laksbmapsena. He was a son of Dhananjaya of the Vatsa gotra. His 
brother Pa^upati wrote a treatise on ^rSddhas and also Anhlkapaddhati 
or the daily duties of Brahmins. In the Brihroanasarvasva are mentioned 
kings Vijaya, BallSla, Lakshmapa, Mfidhava, Ke4ava and Lakshmapeya. 

From Prooeedings Bengal V ( p. 467 ) we find that BallBla conquered 
Benares as also KBmarilpa whioh Is also mentioned in MadanapBrB inscri- 
ption of Vilvarfipasena. BallBla appears to be alive in 1169 A. D. or Saka 
1091 whioh is the date of DBnasBgara and in the end of this treatise 
BallBla is said to have conquered Ksmarilpa by his powess ( 

It may finally be added that the DeopBrB inscription found In 
VarendrA( RBjashSbi District ) is undated but it is believed to be recorded 
from its kppesranoe about the end of the 31th century A. D. Vijayasenm Is 
therein said to have oooquered a king of Gauda who had troubled a king of 
XBmarIXpa ( the epithet should be taken with GaudendrA 

and can not be applied to Vijayasena himself ). This would suggest that 
VJrasena defeated a PSla king before the end of the 11th century. 

Tb^reader will have a sufiBoient idea of the difficulties in settling 
^eoisivdly Sena chronology from the above faots. 



CHAPTER XI 


The Silaharas of Thana 

Of the kingdoms of Southern India we will first speak about 
the kingdoms of the SiUhAras of Thana which in this sub* 
period of Hindu Indian history ( 1000-1200 A. D. ) rose to greater 
importance and enjoyed practical indspendenca Theirs was 
an ancient country known as ** Apai&nta ” in Mah&bhSiata days 
and SopAra ( SurpAraka ), its capital, was a well-known place 
to which Buddha had sent his disciple Purna to preach his. 
religion of peace and where in pre-Christian days Arab and 
Greek ships came to erport and import goods and ideas. The 
kingly line of the Silahiras was also very old. Hie stone 
records of which begin with a king Eapardin who was a 
feudatory of Amoghavarsha BSshtrakuta and who made do- 
nations to Buddhist monks and recorded them (l%ka 765 or 
843 A. D.) in the famous Eanheri ( Emhnagiri ) caves of Hie 
Thana District, wherein BuddhM records are to be found from 
the days of the SAtavahanas and Buddhist monks lived from 
about 100 B. C. dpwn to about 1500 A. D., the days of tb; 
Portugese. This SilAhSra line ruled for about five hundred 
years from roughly 800 to 1300 A. D., first* as feudatories of 
the Bsshtrakutas and then as independent kings from the time 
of Aparajita whose inscription dated 997 A. D. has been found 
and published ( Bhadan charter E. I. Ill p. 257 ). In this 
document AparAjita still calls himself MabAmandales^vara and 
gives the whole of the RAshtrakuta lingly kine, his overloras, 
and states that the last king Kakkala was destroyed by ChAlukya 
Tailapa. We quoted in Vol. II from an unpublished grant 
of the same king dated four years before ( 993 A. D. ), a passage 
wherein the RAshtrakuta line is given with the same fullness 
and with an expression of sorrow over the fall of the RAshtra- 
kuta kings. Probably AparAjita assumed independence hereafter 
though he used the title MahAmandalesvara from habit and 
from respect for the past, mudi as the Vasiers of Oudh or 
the Nizams of Hyderabad or the Peshwas of Poona continued 
their old titles indicative of subordination even after they 
became independent. AparAjita is given other titles in later 
records of the family such as Id^igAnka and Birudan k a r Ama 
and he is said to have sumptuously received king Qoma ( ? ), 
fought with Aiyapadeva (?) and assisted Bhillama (of S6un- 
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desa )• It thus appears that he ruled like an independent king. 
The country was called Konkana with fourteen hundred ( villa- 
ges), capital PurL The old ertent and the old capital are 
here mentioned though a larger country including both the 
present Thana and Eolaba districts and even a part of the 
Katnagiri district including Chiplun and the hilly territory 
«)bove the ghats Called Mawal appears to be under his sway 
from the yet unpublidied grant referred to above. This territory 
at present contains certainly more villages than 1400 and 
we believe that the number 1400 was an old traditional number 
attached to the name Purl which was the former capital of 
Eonkan and the extent of territory under the later Silaharas 
was much greater, using the same name Konkana but with 
capital at Thana or Sth&naka. Under these SilSharas the 
country was also very prosperous as an Arab writer ( 976 A. D.) 
had recorded that in ** the country from Cambaya to Saimur, 
the villages lie close to one another and there is much land 
under cultivation *' ( Vol. 11. p. 166 ). 

Commencing from Apar&jita, therefore, the SilahSras be- 
came independant and more prosperous and began to be counted 
among the important ruling families of India. The family 
grew to greater renown still during the reign of succeeding 
kings ending with Aparaditya ll, two inscriptions of whom 
dated 1185 and 1187 are found (J. R. A. S- Bombay XII 
p. 333 ). The latter calls himself, as others before him, Eon- 
kana Chakravartin, a high sounding title indicative of inde- 
pendence and power. There were 11 kings from Aparajita to 
ApariUBtya as shown in their genealogy and a period of about 
two hundred and ten years ( 990 to 1200 A. D.) roughly which 
gives the usual average of twenty years per king. Using this 
aveirage generally, but keeping in view the dates of the known 
inscriptions of particular kings, we will assign probable dates 
for the reign of each (see the genealogy given at the end.), 
rhe first king Aparftjita thus we take to have ruled from 990 
to 1010 A. D. He was succeeded by his elder son Vajjada 
and the latter was succeeded by his brother Arikesarin whose 
inscription ( Thana plates A. R. L p. 357 and Eielhorn's genea- 
logies) has been found and is dated 1017 A. D: We may 
therefore, assign a short reign to Vajjada from 1010 to lOlS. 
We have also to assign a short reign to AUkesarin in whose 
reign we may place the defeat of Eonkan \xy Bhoja ParamSra 
mentioned in a grant of his dated 1020 A-D. (Vol. 11. p 123 
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and K L XL p. 81), as his successor Ohhiiifcarftja, son of Vajjada, 
has left an inscription dated 1028 A. D., the well-known 
Bhandup inscription ( I. A. V. p. 277 ). We, therefore, assign 
to Arikesarin a reign of ten years from 1015 to 1025 and to 
Ghhittar&ja a reign of twenty years from 1025 to 1045. The 
Bhandup grant of Chhittar&ja is important in many respects 
which we will notice later on. His brother Nfigarjuna reigned 
after him and we assign a reign pf ten years to him and to 
his successor his younger brother named MamvanI a reign of 
30 years from 1055 A. D. to 1085 A D. An inscription of his 
time dated 1060 A. D. has been found in the well-known temple 
of AmranAtha ( now pronounced Ambernath ) near the O. I. F. 
station of that name about 6 miles from Kalyan. The king’s 
name is given as MahamvAni ( sometimes given as Mamvani or 
Mammuni ) and the record states that the temple was built of 
stone, in place of an old temple, by the Bajaguru or royal 
preceptor ( Bombay J. R. A. S. IX p. 219 ). And there is another 
inscription found near the temple which records the erection of a 
building near it by a local officer (J. R. A. S. Bombay XII p. 
329). This inscription is also of the same date viz. 1060 A. D. 

MAmvAnirAja was succeeded by his nephew Anantadeva 
( son of NAgArjuna ) who appears to have been a great king as 
v /3 find him first calling himself Konkan Chakravartin ^in his 
i -iscription dated 1094 A. D. This grant (KharepAtan plates I. 
A. IX p. 33) was published by the well-known Sanskrit scholar 
K. T. Telang, who has given the genealogy of these SilahArn 
xiings with further remarks from records found till then. This 
grant remits customs duty on ships of a certain minister Sreshti 
(merchant) coming into the ports of Konkan. This king who is 
sometimes called AnantapAla may be taken to have reigned long 
from 1085 A D. to 1125 A. D. His son AparAditya I was the 
well-Kiibwn king who sent an ambassador to a congress of pandits 
held in Kashoiir as mentioned by Mankha in his SrlkanthA- 
bharana to be shortly noticed. He may be taken to have ruled 
from 1125 A D. to 1145 A D. His son HarapAla has left 
inscriptions so late as 1149 A D., 1150 A D. and 1153 A. D. 
We, therefore, allot forty years to AnantapAla, twenty years to 
AparAditya and ten years to HarapAla. 

HarapAla ruled from 1145 to 1155. The dates for HarapAla 
are found in stone records which are not now available to us for 
inspection but they are referred to in the history of Konkin 
given in Bombay Qazetteer Yol. I part I which first gives 
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the available information about the l^ilShfiras in a connected 
form. This account mentions that there were many civil 
strifes in the country in the reiitn of AnantapSla which harassed 
gods and Brahmins. It is difiScult to understand what these 
disputes were and whether they proceeded from Mahomedans 
who were apparently settled in large numbers in this part of 
the country, the BSshtrakutas being friendly to the Arabs and 
not at all intolerant like the northern kings (see Vol. IL 166). 
There were Arab settlements in almost every sea-coast town 
from Somnath-Patan and KambSya down to Cheul (Saimur) and 
they had even built mosques in each town. We have indeed 
mentioned of a dispute between fire-worshippers vis. Panis and 
Moslems whose prayer time was loudly announced from a 
mosque at Cambay. The dispute was taken to king Jayasinha 
in Anhilwad and he is said to have personally gone to Cambay 
to inspect the demolished mosque and to have built it at bis own 
expense (E. II p. 163). This dispute, however, appears to have been 
between the king and some of his relatives as appears from the 
inscriptions (I. A. IX p. 17) and Mahomedans allying themselves 
with the latter must have oppressed gods and Brahmins as they 
were then doing in the north. But the king AnantapSla was 
successful and suppressed the rebellion, sternly punidling his 
opposing relatives and the oppressors of gods and Brahmins. 
Xonkan remained Hindu for two centuries more. 

We have not much information about Harap&la but we may- 
take him to have ruled from 1145 A. D. to 1155 A. D. so as to 
include his last known record dated 1153 A. D. in his reign. 
His eon Mallik&riuna must have ruled long. He assumed the 
title B&japit&maha or grandfather of kings and this offended the 
Gujarat C^Uukya king Xumarap&la who hence sent his general 
Ambada to conquer Xonkan. A battle was fought near Balsad 
wherein Ambada was defeated ; but Ambada returned again and 
Mallikarjuna was not only defeated but killed in battle by 
Jagadeva Param&ra as has already been told in Gujarat history. 
Mallik&rjuna may be taken to have ruled from 1155 A D. to 
1175 A. D. He has left two grants dated 1156 and 1160 A D. 
(Cbiplun and Bassein) {of which mention has been ‘made 
by the Gasetteer but without reference as ‘to where ifhey are 
publUied. 

His son Apaiftditya II is Qie last king of this line in ttiis 
sub-period ; he is also the greatest in this line. He does not 
•all himself MaUbnandaledvaia, but MahirSjadhirftja and 
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Konkan OhaktsTartitu He undoubtedly ruled independently and 
over a large tract in the Eonkan which retained its independence 
long after him. Marco Polo who visited Eonkan nearly a 
century later also states that the king in his days was independ- 
ent. AparSditya like idl great Hindu kings was also a great 
scholar and the well-known commentary on Yftjnavalkya Smriti 
known as Aparftrka, a work of recognised authority on Hindu 
law, was written by him. It js strange that this work is 
•considered authoritative in such it distant country as Ea^mir 
showing the great intercourse that went on in the different king- 
doms of India even in those dajrs. Pandits and classical works 
especially ^veiled far and wide. As already noted, we are 
told in the Srikapthaoharita of Mankha, a Eashmiri poet ( 1135- 
1155 A. D. ), that a congress of learned men held in Eashmir 
was attended by Apai&ditya’s ambassador a Eonkan pandit 
named Tejahkantha. This may also have made it possible that 
the second Aparaditya’s work on Hindu law .was soon known in 
Eashmir. Apartlditya’s record dated 1184 has been found and 
published ( Bombay J. B. A S. XII p. 333 ), and his reign may 
be placed between the years 1175 and 1200 A. D. 

We are not conc^ned with, nor do we know much of, the 
later kings of the Sil&hara kingly line of Thana. Only one 
name Sometvara is mentioned by Eielhorn in his genealogies 
( E. L VIII ) whose inscription dated 1259 A. D. has been found 
and one more name Eetideva is given in the Gazetteer. But 
the line must have continued long after Sometvara till in the 
14tb century Thana was conquered by the generals of Mubftrak 
after Malik Eafur had conquered the Deccan about 1328 A. D. 
The legend of a king named Bimba coming from P&tan ( Som- 
nath or Anhilwhd ) and some Esbatriyas from Paithan referred 
to in the Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I part II and desoribed in 
detail by Mr. V. E. Bajwade, the well-known historical resear- 
dier of MahSrSshtra, is also outside the scope of this work; but 
it may be stated that^ their coming to Eonkan must be placed 
after the fall of the Silaharas, at least after 1260 A. D. 

There are some vary important general remarks which 
we have to make regarding these ^lahara kings and their 
insoriptlonB. The first thing to point out is that these kings 
do not assign themaelves in ttieir insertions to the solar 
or lunar vamtas to whibh all EdiatriyBs asalgned themselves 
in days. They derive their descent from Jlmutavahana, 
a Vidyadhara or heavenly being who in ancient legend is 
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said to have offered his own body for being devoarad by 
Qamda in order to liberate a N4ga or ' serpent. It is, there- 
fore,' natural to suppose that these SiUharas were not Esha- 
triyas. But that thesa SilahSras were Eshatriyas and were 
lo(^d upon as Eshatriyas there is not the least doubt as 
their name is included in tha list of the 36 royal clans. As 
related before, this enumeration appears to have been made 
about the end of the 11th or the beginning of the 12th century 
A. D. daring the reign of the orthodox emperor Chandra 
Qahadav&la of Eanauj, “the rehabilitator of the solar and 
lunar races of Eshatriyas” or in the days of Govindachandra 
at the latest and this inference about its date is strengthened 
by the inclusion of the Sil&hAras among the 36. The Vidy&- 
dhara vamta itself suggests to our mind, that they were 
Eshatriyas; for a Eshatriya alone could sacrifice himself in 
this manner and cut off fiesh from his body (one is reminded 
here of Earna's legend in the MahSbharata and possibly the 
Eshatriya SiUhSras had assisted the N&ga race people of 
Southern India ). The Sillharas always declare in their descrip- 
tions that they came from Tagarapura, a town mentioned by 
Pliny in Southern India on the Godavari east of Paitbt^n. Thus 
the SiUhSras were Eshatriyas from the very centra of the 
Maratha country. They became famous throughout India as 
independent powerful kings under Anantadeva or Anantapala 
who ruled from 1085 A P. to 1125 A D. and the list of 36 royal 
families which appears to have been made from Eshatriya ruling 
clans ( Rajputs) at the time, properly included the SilfthSras of 
Thana. 'They were Eshatriyas and Rajputs though they called 
themselves Yidyadbara-vamsa-born, and their fame had gone as 
far north as Eashmir where at the congress of jiandits called by 
Mankba the ambassadors of two kings in India are mentioned 
as attending, Tejahkantha, ambassador of AparSditya I of 
Eonkan and Subala of Govindachandra of Eanauj. Eanauj, 
Eonkan and Eashmir thus came together in about 1085 A D. 
( B. B. R A S. XII extra number p. 51 ) and we need not wonder 
that we have a clear reference to the 36 Royal clans of India, in 
which number Silsharas have a place, in Ealhapa’s R&jata»n- 
ginl of 1148 A D. The SilShSras are the only people in this list 
who do not figure in Northern India and who have a kingdom 
in the south only. Rathods and C^ukyasare both n'orthem 
Ra^ts and southern Rajputs but l^ilAhSips are.only southern 
Rajputs or ICarathaa 
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Tbat these Silaharas though Marathas have always be^n 
tsonaijdered best Rajputs appears also from a grant of Bhoja 
SiUb&].*a dated Saka 1113 (1191 A. D.) quoted in eztenso at p. 105 
in Siddbanta-Vijaya recently published at Kolhapur in which the 
Silahara king styles himself Kshatriya-dikhA-Chudamani ( crest- 
jewel of the Eshatriyas). 4. TbeSilftharas are now Selars 
isounted among the 96 kulis of Marathas and are looked upon as 
born in the Yadava or lunar vamSa. 

^e second peculiar thing in these inscriptions is that in 
every one of them along with the name of the grantor king his 
five ministers are always mentioned by name. That ministers 
should be considered to be of so much importance in this Konkan 
kingdom alone is really strange. It is possible that the modern 
maxim that kings are not responsible but ministers was known 
and acted upon in this kingdom The prime minister's name is 
alyrays prefixed by the epithet Sarv&dhik&ri ' having all autho- 
rity * ( L A. V. p. 227 ) or Rajyachintabhara-samudv&hana Mahft- 
matya the great minister who bisars the burden of the care of tbn 
kingdom There are sometimes two ministers for war and 
peace and a minister for land register Srikarana, and always 
two treasurers { BhSndagarikae ) possibly lOne for the public 
treasury and another for the private one or one for land4ax in 
kind an^ ^ other for cash. The collections in kind^muat 
always have been difficult for accountingi being kept in each 
division or even village. The ministers are usually stated to 
be five ; when Sivaji introduced the Ashtapradhana system^ he 
was in 1660 in fact resuscitating a i»actice in the country which 
was as old as 1000 A. D. and even the word Pradhana which is 
constantly used in these inscriptions. 

The.third peculiar thing is that the names of these mini- 
steis always end in the termination Aiya which, has led 
scholars to believe that these Silaharas, cHxne from Tagaca, 
were people from the Andhra country and brought with . the 
kings or that they always employed ministers from the 
Andhra country where names usually end in Aiya. Now we 
dq not believe that Tagaia was in the Andhra countiy. on 
the contrary, we have already said that it was in the heart of 
MabSr&shtra. But even if it were so. the Sil&bSras had been 
settled for so many centuries in Mah&ilishtra, particularly in 
Kopkan. that they were every inch Marathas^ by relationship, 
hr sympathies and by language. It is, tberefore. unhelisv- 
able that their sympathies in 1000-1200 A D. could have lain 
31 
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with the people of Andhra who were entirely different in 
manners, in marriage relations and in language. We do not 
therefore, think that the ministers could have been people from 
Andhm Nor can it bo believed that officers from Karnata 
must have been employed as the SilfthSras were subordinate 
to the Rtehtrakutas of Malkhed who were practically kings of 
though they were Marath^. For we think that 
the termination “Aiya” is peculiar to Andhra only, not Zar- 
Wo do not find in Rashtrakuta or later Chalukya 
records names of donees or others ending in Aiya. The riddle, 
to our mind, is however thus solved. In this tract of the 
country on the westcoast, as in Andhra on the east coast, it was 
usual to designate higher people as Arya of which “ Aiya ” is 
plainly the Prakrit. The Konkan is generally inhabited by non- 
Aryan Zoli population and these lower, people always addressed 
the superior people of Aryan descent who came to the country 
and who both subjected and civilized it, as ‘ Aryas.’ In 
Ptolemy’s geography this part of the country is particularly 
called Ariake ; the cultivating population, being non-Aryan. In 
the c.onntry above the ghats it is mixed with Aryan or Maratha 
and hence there did not arise the practice of addressing the higher 
caste people as “Aiya,” as we see in Andhra where the cultivating 
population was and is non-Aryan still. We may give our own 
evidence on this point and state that we have heard even in these 
days a Zonkan Zoli villager addressed a clerk of higher caste as 
“Ajja.” This word of address was simply astonishing as it 
revealed the old practice still alive of addressing higher caste 
people-^as Arya. The names which end in Aiya are not always 
of Brahmins; for in the Zharepatan* grant we have. MahSdevaiya 
Prabbu and Sri Somanaiya Prabhu. The Prabhus are apparently 
the ancestors of the modern Z&yastha Prabhus of Zonkan as 
also Ananta Pai Prabhu mentioned' in( AparSditya’s grant dated 
1187 (B. B. B. A. S. ZII p. 333). Brahmin-names sometimes also 
end in Bhatta while Zshatriya names-'are sometimes distinguish-^ 
ed by the epithet Bhatta and Baula. 

Lastly we have to explain the inexplicable expression 
'Hanjamana Naganirpaura Trivarga prabh^tin’ occurring in 
more than one record of these dilfthSns. Hanjamana or Han- 
yaman is no doubt a town and may be identified with Sanjan of 
modem days and of the Arab writers of the lOtb and 11th 
centuries. But why should the grant ardetsbe addressed to the 
eople of the town of ^njamana only and why >ure the people 
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Chne-fold ? Along with the usual officers of towns and talukas 
and provinces these orders are addressed to these particular people 
only. It is suggested that Hanjamana was the old capital town ; 
but it does not appear so and the capital was either Puri or Thana 
and the inhabitants of neither are specially addressed. The 
expression can be explained only on the supposition that the three 
kinds of people there were very important. It appears probable 
that this particular part of the country was specially popular 
with foreigners for settlement. It is unfortunate that unlike 
CSiina and Japan, India did not keep strict watch over the ingress 
of foreigners and allowed any people of any religion to enter 
the country and settle and even to enjoy jurisdiction of their own 
magistrates. These settlements were three and very important. 
There must have been Parsis, Arabs and Jews or perhaps Negroes. 
As important trading communities trading with the whole 
country and perhaps as very troublesome communities, they had 
special jurisdictions of their own as related by an Arab wTiter. 
The three classes of citizens of the town of Hanjamana had thus 
a special importance which required these orders to bo addressed 
to them and brought to their notice also. 

There are some other points of interest in these inscriptions 
relating to the general condition of the country which we will 
notice in our general survey. The country containeitl many 
towns to which foreign trade came such as Sanjan, Sopara, 
Bassein, Thana, Kalyan, Cheul and Chiplun and the customs 
revenue of the country must have always been very great. It 
appears that the fort of Thana was built by these Silaharas as in 
digging a foundation therein the copper plate of Anantaraja 
dated 1017 was found. The notable beautiful cave temples of 
Elephanta we will describe in a note. 
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anrsALoor or the silabakas or thaha: 

(BtnMf OasOTMtf Vol. I, PkhlE'KIelbfbtbr^tMnMl'ogiot 
E. r. VIII MdGttifiihauklu'i Tod.) 

I Apan]ii.a inid. A. D. ( e. 9ft0— 1010) 

1 j 

irr)(J)llM ( 0 . lOIO-lOlS) HI* Arlkasann^inie. 10ir(A' lOtt-lOSOT. 

rr'^hiUuUa Inio. 1020 V Elgarsja VI imwIiUitte 

(0. IKMOIS). (0. 104^1055). IiUA 10tB'(b. lBSS40iQ. 

VU AnantadoTo Konkaaa ChaIcnTartia Inso. 1004 (e. lOOS-llW). 

VIII Apartditra I Iiuo.ll38(o. 1125<114S) 

IX HarapCla lino. 1140; 1150; 1103 (b. ll»-ll5Sn 

X MklKIklrjana Inio. 1150 (o. 1155-1175). 

Xf ApaifdttOa II Koakava OliakraJartia laao. 118A 1187 (e. 1175-1100). 

Xeifdora lani. ItOA 1128. 

Sdffldsvara Into. 1259. 



NOTE l-HANJAMANA NAGARA. 

The identification of Han jaman a with Sanjan. proposed by many has 
been accepted above. But this is doubted by Dr. Fleet who has republished 
the Bhandup grant of Chhittargja in E. I. XII p. 275. Sanjan is the place 
where the Persia allege that they came in 76S A. D. from Div in Katbiairar, 
in their migration from Persia. And they say that the name Sanjan is 
the name they gave to their setttlemont. Dr. Fleet thinks that Han jamana 
original cannot be changed into Sanjamana and further that Sanjan men- 
tioned by the Arab travellers is Sindan on the coast of Cutoh near Cambay 
and not this Sanjan . These are not unsurmountable difficulties and Dr. 
Fleet has not suggested any other town as the Han Jamana of the inscrip- 
tions. He suggests that it was some administrative head-quarters town 
of the SilShSras beside their capital (p. 59). But this does not fit in with 
the description Han Jamana A^apara. Nor can Trivarga mean the three 
higher castes, for donations must be known by all classes. Our interpreta- 
tion is that there were three classes of foreigners at Sanjan who had their 
own jurisdiction and who had dealings with the people of the land and 
who, therefore, were required to know of the grant of inam villages which 
enjoyed many rights. The name Han jamana Is no doubt a difficulty. It 
seems to us that Sanjan was a new settlement made by the Parsis near a 
village which must have existed at the place. The position of Sanjan is 
very favourable as a safe though small harbour just contiguous to the tea, 
and at present we are told there are remains of a fort near the harbour and 
also of a wall round the town of Sanjan. The remains are worth exploring* 
The Parsis appear to have come duripg the overlordship of the ChSlukyas 
of BadfimI and in the Konkan there were many feudatories one of jvhom 
may be the JSdhava who gave permission to the Parsis to settle near the 
harbour. The place became probably a place for foreigners to settle and 
they managed their own affairs and had their own magistrates. The name 
Sanjan was probably given by the Parsis and the country people of the 
Konkan pronounced it Hanjamsni or Haiyamana which appears to have 
been used in the inscriptions. Whotter Sanjan is the Sindan of the Arab 
writers or not does not matter at ail. It is almost certain that Sanjan is u 
Persian town name and it was given to their new settlement by tho Parsis 
and not Hanjaniana. This was the local proaunciation and it was naturally 
used in Konkan inscriptions. 

It is not necessary to Icok upon Hanjamana as a separate name given 
to the town as J. J. Mody tries to do. The difficulty no doubt is to ex-- 
plain how m-got into the name San jin which was really tho name given 
by the Parsis. Secondly, Trivarga may mean Parsi, Mahomedaii and Hindu 
inhabitants also. The Parsis do not consist of three grades. Lastly, 
from Al-Berum*s description given with distances Sindan is identifiable 
with Sanjan and is to be placed north of Sopara immediately and it 
may be suggested that the word Hanjamana-Nagara may be interpreted 
to mean the city of i. e. belonging to (not named) Hanjamana or the 
Anjuman (community) of the Partis* 
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A fBW miles from Bombey by sea, in an island in the \ride oraek of 
Thana and Panwel are these oaves with many beautiful oartings in stone 
and also statues. There were two stone elephants at the entrance of the 
principal cave which were visible from the sea and this fact gave rise to 
the name Elephanta oaves given by the Portugese who first saw them. 
The town of Purl is now in ruins, but that there was onos a great town 
which was then capital of Eonkan, was in fact, the Bombay of the 
6th to 10th century A. D. is proved by the inscriptions of the ^ilShSras 
which always mention “Purl Eonkan, 14 hundred" as the name of the 
country. The island of Puri must have attracted attention in anoient 
days as a suitable site for a capital, being at the entrance of a large creek 
which is the natural harbouring place for ships trading along the ooass 
as well as with distant Arabia. There are some Bodhist remains also 
in this island but most of the structures are Brahmanical, and these 
appear to belong to the days of the SilShara rule which began probably 
about the 8th century A. D. The style of the architecture and the beauti- 
ful figures carved, according to BhSgavanlal Indraji, belongs to the period 
of the Elora carvings' and therefore may be dated from the 8th to the 9th 
century A. D. The BSshfrakuta king Erishpa excavated the Elora tem- 
ple and it is probable that the ^ilShSras excavated these figures in imita- 
tion of their overlords the RSshtrakutas. And Puri was the capital of 
these earlier 6iiBhSras from the 8th to the 10th centuries. It is possible 
that the AryS Dvaipfiyanl ( island gpddms ) mentioned in the BhBgavata 
as visited by BalarSma in his pilgrimage refers to the statue of the 
goddess of PSrvatl in one of the oaves in'^this island, and the Bhigavata 
PurS^a may be held from this reference to belong to the 10th century. The 
most impressive Traimurti statue carved in the principal cave is, however 
the moat imDprtant work of art in the Elephanta oaves and it is not known 
to which Si lEhBra king the credit of it belongs. Furl fell into ruin in 
eonsequenoe of the capital being removed to Thana which is a more Inland 
and safe harbour. An account of the SilShSras of Thana would not be 
complete without this short description of Puri and the Elephanta oaves 
and we have consequently given this short note on them. 



CHAPTER Xn 


I. LATER GHALUKTAS OF KALYAN 

In the Deccan ruled in this sub-period the later Ghftlukyas 
who became as powerful as the earlier ChAlukyas of Badfimi 
in the first sub-period described in our first volume or the 
Bftshtrakutas of Malkhed in the second. Both BSshtrakutas 
and Chalukyas were Maratha Kshatriyas. The former were 
the most ancient inhabitants of the Aryan race in the Deccan 
They were supplanted by the early Ch&lukyas and these in 
their turn were conquered by the Rishtrakutas. These RSshtra- 
kutas were again conquered and supplanted by the later 
Ohkluksras who in their Yevnr inscription (LA. VIII p. 19 ) have 
given the whole genealogy from the earlier Ghftlukyas down 
to Tailapa the conqueror of the last Rishtrakuta king, EakkalsL 
It is sometime doubted if the later ChAlnkyas were really des- 
cendants of the earlier Gh&lukyas; but there is no sufficient 
reason to deny this claim which they lay forth in their inscrip- 
tions, copying as they do the same titles and taking the same 
Mgnavya gotra ( E. I. IX p. 206 ). The tradition that they were 
lunar race Kshatriyas and ruled for 59 generations in Ayodh^a, 
they appear to have taken from ttie eastern Ch&lul^as of 
Vengi; as stated in Vol. I the earlier ChAlukya records do 
not mention these facts. However we may believe that these 
statements are also true and that the Chalukyas came to the 
Deccan sometime about 400 A. D. Their descendant Tailapa was 
the son of Vikramaditya and Bonthadevi daughter of Lakshmana* 
king of ChedL ( The Tripura Haihayas seem to have usually 
given their daughters to the Cb&lukya and R^htraki'ita Maratha 
Eshatriya kings of the Deccan ). Tailapa was probably origi- 
nally a powerful fdudatory under Eakkala. It is not clear 
where he had his sway. Possibly it might have been in BadAmi 
itself. But Chalukya inscriptions do not mention his original 
capital. Seizing the opportunity of the decline of Kashtrakuta 
power, Tailapa defeated Eakkala and established once again 
the Chilukya line of Kings in the Deccan. He is said to 
have destroyed two great warriors or generals of Eakkala on 
the battle-field on whom he relied and who were his associates 
in oppressing the people. (Yevur grant I. A. VIII p. 17.) 
He is also said to have conquered CSiolas, Andhras, Utkalss as 
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also the Marattia feudatory chiefs of the Deccan and rule<f 
justly and vigorouBly in the country of Kuntala as is expressly 
stated in an inscription of the family (LA. VIII p. 18 ) thus 
** securing happiness to the people ** who were probably oppressed 
during the misrule which usually characterises the days of the 
decay of a dynasty. The Chalukya country is called Kuntala 
in most inscriptions and Kuntala is identical with what is 
now called the Southern Maratha country though the present 
language of the people is Kanarese. Indeed the three Maha- 
rSshtras of Pulakesin ( Vol. II p. 275 ) have already l^en 
noticed as Vidarbha, Mahuashtra proper and Kuntala; and 
these, forming together the greater Mab^ashtra, may again 
be described as Ndrthern Maratha country the basin of the T§pti 
and the WardhE, the Central Maratha country the basin of 
the GrodUvari and the Southern Maratha country the basin of 
the Krishna river which distinguishes Kuntala ( I. A. VIII 
p. 18 ). and here Maharashtra and Karnataka meet, Che Karna- 
taka proper lying beyond the Tongabhadra and being then under 
the Oangas and later under the Hoyasalas. 

Tailapa ruled for 24 years from 973 to 997 A. D. His wars 
with Munja have been related in Volume II and he is said to 
have finally killed Munja ignominiously. We have already 
expressed a doubt about this story of Gujarat story-tellers ; and 
Munja probably died on the battle-field. But the Yevur inscrip- 
tion and the Miraj plates refer, in our view, to the imprisoning 
of a great poet-king. As the Miraj record i^ dated 1024 A. D. 
and is very near the event, it may be believed that Munja was 
imprisoned after being made captive in war, though we may 
still disbelieve his being kept in a cage or made to beg from 
door to door and finally beheaded. This is too cruel for any 
Indian king and there is no hint of this in this record. ( We 
understand the verses here differently from the way in which 
they are taken in the translation in L A. XIII p. 17). When it 
is further stated that he conquered a king of Hunas and 
kings of Marwad, Chedi and Utkala, it is probably an exag- 
geration. But there is nothing improbable in it if we remem- 
ber that Tailapa was now the master of the whole power of the 
BSditrakutas who in their palmy days had carried their arms 
as far north as Elanauj. There is not the least doubt that his 
general Bhiiapa held Lata and opposed and fought with Mula- 
rftjaSolankhi who about the same time founded the northern 
Ch&lukya kingly power at Patan. 
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Tailapa had by his queen JAkabb&» a Bidt^rakuta prinoeaB» 
two sons SSatyAjiraya and DacMmaman, the former of whom 
succeeded him,. There is nothing particular recorded of him 
in the Miraj and Yevur records; but the ESiarepatan grant 
( published in B. B. R. Al. S. L) was made during his reign by 
a Silahara prince in Southern Konkan. Now this grant discloses 
two or three facts which are worthy of notice" here. In this 
grant the Silahara prince Rattaraja distinctly mentions the name 
of Satyasraya his overlord. But in the grant of the SilahSra 
kings of Northern Konkan no overlord is mentioned though 
their earlier grants they mention the then ruling Rdshtrakuta 
king. It seems, therefore, that Northern Konkan was not under 
the later Chalukyas. Secondly, the names of ministers are 
not mentioned in the grant as they are mentioned in the grants 
of the Northern SilAharas. Thirdly, we find the name of the 
grantee Brahmin with the termination Arya but not ‘Aiys* as 
in the others. It is inferable that in Karnataka, people used the 
termination Arya at least in Sanskrit 

SafyUdraya ruled from 997 to i008 A. D. and dying child- 
less he was succeeded by VikramAditya, son of his brother 
Dasavarman or Yasovarman and Bhagavatl. Re has left an 
inscription dated the year of his succession (J. B. R. A. 8. tV 
p. 4 ). He ruled for a short time only aiid he was succeeded hy 
his brother Jayasinha whose inscription dated 1019 A. i>. has 
been found ( t. A. V. p. 17 ). It mentions that he was a very sun 
to Bhoja lotus and that he defeated the Malwa confederacy. It 
may be taken for truth that Bhoja of Malwa was defeated 
by this king and Bhoja’s efforts to wreak vengeance on the 
Chalukyas of the Deccan for killing Munja were frustrated. But 
the story told by Gujarat chroniclers that .Bhoja took drastic 
vengeance on Tailapa himself and killed him is absurd ( as the 
Bombay Gazetteer itself points out ), as Bhoja came to the throne 
after Tailapa's death. Nor is it possible, as suggested by the 
Gazetteer, that the story relates to the successor of Tailapa, 
Vikramaditya who ruled^from lOOff ten 1018. His reign no doubt 
falls in the early years of Bhoja’s rule but this fact is not 
mentioned in any record of these Chalukyas of the Deccan nor 
of the Faramaras of Malwa. We, therefore, think that it is the 
usual vengeance story, as imaginary as the vengeance story of 
Frithviiaja killing Shihabuddin oonoocted in the RSsi. Bhoja 
may have gained some success over these CSiftlukyas hut in the 
end he was defeated by Jayasinha 
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But VikiamldB^ nmak Iiatib ■oAiced astremely fiom iha 
ittyasion of (be lisiiiB CholA king Bl^artja who is said' io have 
•dsTastated flu whola cou n try l|y his yast army consisting of 
nine lalchs of men and Bparad not even women and children. 
Bat (bis seems also to he a hyperbole of poets thongh Vikn^ 
inid%a’s defeat may be aceepted as a fact This herediti^ 
flght bistween the ChSlnkyas and Ghcdas or rather between (be 
Deccan and Madras continued long and Jayasinha is said to 
have defeated the Ghola king Bijendra son of lUjarSia who had 
de f eate d Satyitraya or his sncceesor Yikramkditya. The Minq 
grant disUiiotly states that after conquering the CSholas in (be 
aoufli and flie seven Konkanas in (be west, the king was 
encamped at Eolhaqmr in his march for conquering the north 
^yfaen the grant was made. The seven Konkanas have already 
been en um erated. They are.not seven kings and probably they 
did not ineh^ Notfliem Konkan. This grant is dated in 1024 
.A. D. (940 l§)and after this Jayasinha edits Jagadekaqialla 
seems to have zded long and defeated even Bhoja of Malwa. 
flan ri ii h a n k ar surmises fliat he was finally killed in battle with 
Bhoja but this surmise map be tme of the earlier king Yikia- 
mSditya ( if (be Btgry of revenge is to be taken as true ) and not 
Jayasinha; Ibe Yevnr record whidi was drawn up in /the days 
of YiktamSditya makes no mention of any such sad end of 
Jayasinha. 

Jayasinha is believed to have died about 1040 and he was 
succeeded by hft son Sometvara who was certainly a far 
grpter monarch (bim any of his predeoessots. His power is thus 
■described in the Yevnr grant. **lbe king of Malwa is anxious 
to find out a Mandala ( territory )'f(» refuga The king of the 
' CBolas betalms himself to the forest of palm trees on the sea- 
omst. TIa king of Kfinyakubja hides himself in a valley of the 
mountain (Himalaya) his mind being resUess from fear of 
' Sometvara’s power." Hie king of Malwa may be Bhoja himself 
as'his succaam wss assisted by Somesvara and the E&nyaknbja 
king must be flie effete representative of the PratihSras vanqni* 
died by Mahmud while (be CSiola king may be Bsjendra himself. 
We have got a graphic account of these events in the Yikramkn- 
kadevacharita of BOhana, oonrtpoet of his son YikramSdi^s, 
whidi may betreated almost as a contemporary record (bough 
poeticaL TheseinSometvara is reinesentedas defeating Bhoja and 
occupying Dhiri, Bhoja wandering to find a place' for refuge. 
He is also shown to have defeated Earpa of Ghedi and even 
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killed him in battle (Vik. I verse 102-103). But this does not 
seem to be true. He may have extended his conquering expedi- 
tion in to the north as far as Eanauj and the Eanauj Pratih&ra 
king, as in the days of Mahmud, may have fled from his capital 
and taken refuge in the Himalayas. Though the Yevur plate 
does not refer to the death of the Chola king it is said that in the 
battle of Koppam fought with Rftjendra Chola in 1054 A. D. the 
latter was killed. The Yevur plate should have referred ta this 
event but it merely states that the Chola king fled to the 
sea-coast. As this record was made in the days of Vikramanka, 
it seems strange that it does not refer to the important battle at 
Koppam on the TungabhadrS wherein Bajendra was killed. 

Somesvara is said to have founded Kalyan and made it his 
capital. Where the later ChSlukyas had their capital till then 
does not seem clear; probably they held their court in Malkhed 
the capital of the previous rulers or in Badami their own ancient 
capital. ^Blihana distinctly mentions the founding of Kalyan, a 
town near modern Bidar, being perhaps nearer to the Cholas, the 
hereditary enemy. Sometvara, like most great Indian kings of 
this time, was a patron of poets and learned men (Yevur grant 
'and also Bilhara, I and IV), In 1068, • like other great Hindu 
kings of the time such as the noted Dhanga, when he fell ill 
with fever, he put an end to his life by drowning himsell in the 
TungabhadrS, reciting praises of Siva, on Chaitra vadya 8th 
Sunday (Gaurishankar Ojha). 

While Somesvara was alive his second son Vikramftditya 
had distinguished himself by his wisdom and his valour ; pro- 
bably Somesvara*s wars were waged by Vikram&ditya. When 
Bilhana describes Sopiesvara as taking Kanchl he is only stating 
•that Vikramaditya his son had really seized and plundered 
Kanchl. It is not possible that Kanchl was twice taken, once by 
the father and again by the son, Bilhana describes Vikramft- 
ditya as conquering the four directions while his father was yet 
alive. Bhilhana relates that he conquered Chera, Ceylon, 
Gangai Konda Chola, Vengi, Gauda and even Assam. It is 
likely that this is an exaggeration of the court-poet, though it 
may be granted that Vikramftditya conquered the whole of 
southern India. His father died while he was making these 
conquests and he returned, when he heard of his death, to the 
capital where his elder brother Somesvara had ascended the 
throne. The hero made due obeisahce to his elder brother and 
Jcing. The rolations between the two were for some time very 
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friendly. But eventually a quarrel arose as it was bound to 
arise and Yikramfiditya left the capital and went towards 
Kanchl. Somesvara sent his forces after him but they were 
defeated. Vikram5ditya went to BanavSsi and rested there 
for a while ; he then turned towards Goa the king of which 
Jayakesin, a Maratha Eadamba, submitted to him and gave him 
large presents. Yikramaditya in later life gave his daughter in 
marriage to Jayakesin II grandson of this Goa king (B. B. J. E. 
A S. IX pp. 242, 268, 579). He then subdued the Alupas and the 
Cheras and turned towards the Cholas. The Chola king made 
peace with him and gave him his daughter. Yikrama thus 
strengthened returned to the Tungabhadra. 

Events, however, soon happened which eventually placed 
the crown of Euntala on Yikrama*s head. The Chola king died 
and his son Yikrama*s brother-in-law was opposed by certain 
ppponente. Yikrama marched to Eanchi, placed his new 
brother-in-law on the Chola throne and returned. But Rsjiga 
a powerful feudatory again deposed him and with other 
refractory nobles Marched against Yikrama, at the same time 
inciting his brother Somesvara to assail 'Yikrama in the rear. 
Yiknma thus caught between two armies successively fought 
with both on different dates and defeated Somesvara so com- 
pletely that he was taken prisoner. He immediately marched 
on Kalyan and deposing Somesvara placed the crown on his own 
head. This event happened in 998 S. or 1076 A D. ; Somesvara 
thus reigned from 1069 to 1076. 

. Yikramaditya was the greatest king of the later Chftlukyas 
and he atso ruled long from 1076 to 1126 A D. He assumed the 
title of Tribhuvana-Malla. (As the earlier Ch&lukyas called 
themselves by some name ending in Yallabha and the Rashtra- 
kutas by names ending in Yarsha, the later Chalukyas called 
themselves by names ending in Malls. The first king Tailapa 
assumed the name Ahavamalla, a name again taken by Sorae- 
svara I, Yikrama’s father). Yikramaditya started an era of his 
own like his contemporary Gujarat Chftlukya king Jayasinha. 
It is a strange coincidence that these contemporary kings were 
equally great and founded eras of their own which lasted for a 
time only and finally died (Fleet in I. A. XIII p. 189). 

Yikramaditya is said to have married ChandralekhS daughter 
of a ^l&h&ra prince of Earanataka and Bilhapa describes the 
dvitnamvara of the princess. It is probably an unhistorioal: 
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description; for srayamvaras or self-choice marriages were a 
dead institution at this time. And where Vikrama the imperial 
lord of the Deccan becomes a suitor, it is impossible for the brido 
to marry any other prince for the other princes must all be 
feudatories. The princess was a lady of extraordinary beauty 
as it is recorded by Kalhana that Harsha kinp; of Kashmir in- 
tended to invade Karnataka for the possession of that princess ; * 
this is also, we think, another poetical but unreal fancy, 
Vikrama as usual with kings of those days had many wives and 
these queens had separate villages assigned to them. 

Jayasinha younger brother of Vikrama who had been 
appointed ruler of Banav&si rebelled and advanced against hfm 
with a large force. He was, however, defeated and eventually 
taken prisoner. Bilhana represents Vikrama as pardoning hlin. 
Vikrama's long rule was practically undistuibed but a con- 
federacy of kings of the south led by the Hoyasala king Vishnu- 
Vardhana assisted by Goa Kadambas and others invaded hia 
kingdom and devastated it upto the Krishn& ( I. A. II p. 300 and 
B. B. B. A. S. XI p. 244). A chieftain Achagi of tile Siuda 
family was sent against it and it was signally defeatud. The 
king himself had to fight with Ohold and there also he gained 
success.' Achagi is said to have conqdered m^ny kings inolhd- 
ing those of Gujarat add Malwa but these may be taken to be 
uhimpOrtaAt operations. 

Generally speaking the reign of ViKrama was a happy 
period for the Deccani He founded a new town named Vikra- 
mapura. That literature flourished under him and thas his 
government was law-regulaied may be known from the single 
fact that his minister Vijnanesvara wrote his famous commen- 
tary, the Mitakshard, on the Y&jnavalkya Smriti which is 
recognised as the leading Hindu law treatise all over India 
except Bengal and which is respected even by the lawyers and 
law-courts of British India. It seems that law was studied in 
India id all the great Hindu states of 'this time ; for besides the 
Mitskshara, we find that Apargditya 'Silah&ra king of 'Thana 
himSelf wrote a learned commentary on Y&jnavalkya Smritf a 
little after this and at Eahauj Lakshihldhara wrote Vyavshira- 
kalpatam under the patronage of Govindachandra. The three 

triw. '•-iiiir: 
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verses at the end of each section of the Mit&kshara praise to the 
skies the rare combination of the three great items the most 
beautiful city Ealyan, the most learned pandit viz. VijnSnesvara 
and the most powerful monarch Vikrama “ruling from the 
Himalayas to Rameshwar and from the eastern to the wejstern 
ocean.” 

Yikram&nka was succeeded in A. D. 1126 ( 25 or 27 ) by liiB 
son Someeivara III who was as great a monarch as his father but 
who was greater than he in one respect, being a learned man 
himself. His work ManasollSsa or Abbilashitartha-Chintamani 
is a compendium of many sciences, politics, military art, horse 
and elephant rearing, poetry, dialectics, music, astronomy ; in 
short all sciences which lead to the happiness of man. In as- 
tronomy he gave DhruvSnkas (constants to be added) for calcula- 
tions of planets for Friday the first of Chaitra Saka 1051, which 
shows that the work was composed in the fifth year of his reign. 
CJoming after a long reign he must be taken to have been a 
grown-up man when he came to the throne and he naturally 
ruled for 11 years only. 

Smnesvara was succeeded by bis son Jagadekamalla in 
1138 and he was succeeded by his brother Tailapa II in 1150 A.D. 
The power of the Cbalukya line now declined and Tailapa’s 
commander-in-chief Vijjala, a Ealachuri rebelled against him. 
Vijjala was assisted by a feudatory king af Eolbapur named 
Vijayarka and also a Eskatiya king of independent Telin- 
gana. Tailapa was taken prisoner but liberated. After a few 
yiears during which he was almost held a prisoner in Esdyan, 
he left the capital and retired to Annigeriin Dharwad district 
where he raled for a time over a limited extent of territory, 
while Yij^a usurped the Ch&lukya power and ruled at Ealyan. 
In 1162 A. D. he again attacked Tailapa II driving him south- 
ward to BanavSsi, and declared his independence. Of this 
Ealadiuri usurpation we will speak separately. 

When the Ealachuri power declined, Yijiala being assassi- 
nated, the Ling&yat sect rising in rebellion against him, Scnne- 
Ovara, a son of Tailapa II, regained the Chftlukya kingdom and 
establisd^ himMlf at Annigeri in 1182 A. D. with the assis- 
tance of a loyal feudatory, named Brahmft ( I A. H X The 
Yadavas of Devagiri and the T&davas of Dvaia-Somudta were,, 
however, rising to power and they attadced Brahmt. Yira- 
Ballftla of ttie Hoyasla line defeated BcahnA and the Western 
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Chalukya power was finally supplanted by the Yadavas. 
No. thing is heard about Somesvara after Saka 1111 or 1189 A.D. 

Minor branches of the ChAlukyas must have ruled in several 
places in Maharashtra and one such ruled in the Eonkan, where 
a grant has been found of a Chalukya king come from Kalyan 
And Maratha families of the name of Ch3.1ke are stjll found in 
the Batnagiri district. The Dubai family of Earhad, however, 
though Chalukya, belongs to the Northern Chalukya clan with 
the Bharadvaja gotra as stated already in Vol. 11. 

The later Chalukyas have left so many inscriptions and 
these have been known from so early a date (Walter Elliot 
of Madras Civil Service presented to the Royal Asiatic Society 
of London copies of 595 inscriptions of the kings of Southern 
India in 1835, J. R. A. S. IV ), that their history has been well 
told by many an able scholar since long; notably by Sir 
Dr. R. O. Bhandarkar and Dr. Fleet. And in the above sum- 
mary we have closely followed the account given by the for- 
mer in his Early History of the Deccan ; we have added only 
a few remarks of our own and some interesting new facts. It 
is really impossible to study all the inscriptions which Eielhorn* 
has given in his Southern Inscriptions list under the later 
Chalukyas of Ealyan as even these are so many as 175 f'rom 
No. 140 to No. 315. But we think that the history ^f the later 
Chalukyas has long been well traced out by scholars and there 
are vary few points in dispute regarding them except perhaps 
the question whether they were Maratha or Earn^tak kings, a 
distinction without a difference. 
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OBHEALOOT OF THE LATEK OHALUETAS OF EALTAN. 


( BhandBrkar in Bombay Oaaettaor Vol. I Part 11 and Eiolborn'i 
Konealogiet JS. I. VIII) 


I Tailapa Nnrmadi AhaTamalta BaparZga ( 973-997 A. D. ) 
Inae. 8 892, 905, 4, 11, 19 

_r. ! 


II SatySlraU (997-1008 A. D.) 
Inao. 924, 30. 


OasaTacman (Ta^orarman) 


I 


III Vikramaditya I TribhuTanamalla IV Jayaainba Jagadakmalla 

(1018-1040 A D.) Inae. 8 940, 41, 44. 


(1009-1018 A. D.) Inao. S 9^0 


48,50, 35. S7 ft 62 


V Somesvara I Ahavamalla (1040-1063 A D.) 
I 


VI SnmesTara II 5bu»anaikatn«1I» VII VikarmSditya II TrifabuTana- 
(1068-1076 A D.) Inao. S 993, 96, 77. ipalla (1076-1125 A. D.) Inae. 8 

999, 1001, 4, 6, 8. 9, 13, 15, 17. 18, 20 fte. 

Vlti SomeaTera HI (1126-1138 A. !>.)* 


Inao. 8 1051, 52 
I 


IE Jattadakamalla Pratl^iaohandra X Tailapa Tl TTnrmadi* 
^1138-1150. A. D.) Into. 8 1061, 64, Trailokyamalla 

66, 69, 73. (liS0-li88 A D.) Inao. 8 1076, 77. 


XI 8omeaTara IV Tribbn^anamalla 
( 1182-1187 A D. ) Inae. HOE HH. 


* Klolhom mantlona bora tbo brotber oi Vikramaditya Jayaainba and 
hia aoB Vlabonoardbana Vijayaditya and alao a aon of bit own Jayakaroa 
'whoanUd anberdinatoly from 1037 to 1137 A D. and died boforo bit fiatbar. 
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The history of these kings may be given in brief as they 
did not rule long and were practically usurpers. Vijiana 
(Bijjala) was a Kalachuri feudatory. The Ealachuris of Tripura 
usually gave their daughters to the Deccan kings and he must 
have been a descendant of a minor chief who had some Jagbir 
granted to him as a relation of some Chfilukya queen, in a 
grant published in A. S. Western India No. 10, be is described 
as a MahSmandalesvara under Jagadeka-Malla. Becoming 
powerful as commander-in-chief, he set aside his master and 
declared himself king of Kalyan in about 1162 A. D. (or 1159)i 
He was, however, murdered in a religious feud. He had a 
Brahmin minister named Basava who founded a new sect 
called Lingayat, mure in opposition to Jains than to the Brah- 
mins. The details of this schism we will give in our religious 
survey chapter later. Vijjana was a Jain apd persecuted the 
Jangamas (religious recluses of the Lingayats). The actual 
circumstances of this quarrel cannot be given as diametrically 
opposite accounts are given by Jains and Lingayats. It is 
difficult to determine the truth ; nor is it necessary for purposes 
of general hist(nry. It is certain that Vijjana was murdered in 
1167 A. D. He was succeeded by his son Soma ( Somesvara or 
Sovideva). His queen made a grant to Brahmins which he 
confirmed (LA. X. p. 183). He ruled till 1178 A. D., when he 
was succeeded by his son Sankama. He has left some itpicrip- 
tions. In 1183 power was wrested from him by the dispossessed 
Ghalukya king Somesvara as related before. The Ealachuri 
kings thus ruled from about 1160 to 1184 or about 24 years 
only. But their reign is signalised by the rise of the Lingayat 
sect and in their time Jainism declined among the Vaisyas of 
the Deccan and Buddhism entirely disappeared; the Vaisyas 
now in the S. M. country being generally Lingayats (Bombay 

Gazetteer V(d. 1 part II p. 288). 

• 

Of the social and religious transformation of Hindu society 
which began under these and previous kings in the Deccan as 
also in the whole of India and of the progress and then decline 
of Jainism in the south, we will speak at length in the last book 
in which a general survey of the condition of the country will, 
as usual, be taken. 
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J. B. A. S. IV (1837) states (p. 19) that the Ealachuris 
derived their descent from one Santarasa who according to the 
Jain guru of Malkhed was the MahSmandalesvara of Ealyan 
itself, born in the family of the Ealachuris of Eslanjarapnra 
(described in chapter 6 ^ It gives the genealogy from Vipana 
eighOi descendant of Santarasa as follows . — 

Vljjana TribhuTana-llsHa 


BomelSTara Dera or RaoMorari. 


Sankamadeva Ahava-Malla. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE EASTER^ GANGAS OF TRIKAUNGA AND ORISaA 

During this sub>period of Hindu Indian history, a new 
kingly line came to power in the Ealinga country. The 
Eastern Ganges of Trikalinga are treated by Eelhorn as a 
Northern India line properly enough, though Ealinga ( modern 
districts of Vizagapattam and Ganj&m ) is by race and language 
a southern country. But from the most ancient times, Anga,. 
Vanga and Ealinga are always leagued together, as Bihar 
and Bengal or Orissa are leagued together in modern history. 
Ealinga was, however, in very ancient days taken possession 
of by Aryan invaders and though in prehistoric times it was 
considered a sin for Aryans to visit much more to reside in 
the country, from before the days of Asoka and even in the 
days of the BrShmanas, Aryans came in number to settle therein. 
Asoka conquered the country with great effort, killing a lakh 
of people and the country became Buddhist. The country 
consisted of three parts even in the days of Pliny and hence 
probably arose the name Trikalinga (Vizagapattam Gazetteer 
p. 26 ). This fashion of prefixing a number to names of southern 
countries may be seen in the mention of tiiree MahSr&shhras, 
seven Eonkapas and TrairAjya Pallavas ( Vol. I p. 286 ). 
these three parts were it is difficult to state. They probably 
meant 1 Ealinga proper, consisting of the East Coast Districts 
of Ganjfim, Vizagapattam and GodAvari, 2 Andhra the territory 
above the Eastern Ghats and 3 perhaps Odra or Orissa to the 
north of the MabAnadi, Veugi being considered distinct from 
Trikalinga (Vol. I p. 304). Till about the end of the ninth 
century Ealinga was certainly under the Elastern ChAlukyas 
of Vengi whose capital lay to the south of the GodAvari. The 
common people of the country were Dravidians and these and 
even the incoming Aryans then spoke and now speak the 
non-Aryan language called Andhra or Telugu. 

The Eastern Ganges who rose to power in the beginning 
of the 11th century, A. D., in their inscriptions, state that they 
originally came from the south ( EolAhala town in GangavAdi 
J. Bengal LXV part 1 p. 237 } and were long established in 
the country. Taking advantage of the downfall of Hie Vengi 
OhAlukyas about this time before the rising Chola power, the 
Eastern Gangas became independent under Vajrahasta. His son 
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Rsjaiilja was married to Bupasundarl daughter of R&jendra, 
a most powerful CShola king who practically destroyed Vengi 
power. Their son was Anantavarman Choda-Ganga, probably 
called so because he was decended from Gangas and Cholas. 
He was the most powerful king of this family, as usual the 
third and also as usual he reigned long. Inscriptions of these 
kings have been found and as the Gangas in a sense inherited 
the power and the system of government of the Eastern 
ChUlukyas of Vengi, their inscriptions are very definite and 
always give the Saka era of the inscription as also the exact 
periods of rule of the several kings. Nay they even give the 
exact date, day, month and year of the coronation of the 
last or most important king. And even the gotra of the family 
with detailed descent from the moon is given in their inscrip- 
tions. There is thus no indefiniteness about these kings or their 
dates and we proceed to give their history as deduced from their 
inscriptions. Unfortunately the praises of kings are as usual 
fulsome and without much historical detail. But there are a 
few references to contemporaneous kings and from these some 
light is thrown on the general history of Hindu India. 

The first important king who rose to power as stated above 
in Trikalinga was Vajrahasta IL His grant dated 1058 A. D. 
published in E. I. IV p. 175-189 gives full details about this 
family. It belonged to the lunar race and had the Atreya 
gotra The original ancestor who gave his name to the family 
was G&ngeya (not Bhisma). It obtained power in Kalinga 
through the favour of Siva named Gokarna whose temple was 
on the Mflihendra mountain. The family was first feudatory, 
endowed with the five sounding instruments. It was divided 
into five branches *which united sometime about the ninth 
century A. D. Vajrahasta who was crowned in 1038 A D. is 
first styled Paramabhatt^raka etc. showing that he was the 
first independent king. He was a Farama Mfihedvara or 
devout devotee of Siva, as was usual with the kingly families of 
the time. It seems that he defeated both Vengi and Orissa 
kings. He ruled for 30 years. He has left some inscriptions 
two of which have been mentioned against his name by 
Xielhorn. His inscription dated 1058 is chiefly in prose and 
very terse and gives the exact time with not only the year, 
month &C. but the exact fopna and the position of the moon and 
other planets at the auspicious moment of ocApnatioa He Issues 
Krant from Kallng».nagara whi(di har b^n identified with 
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the place now named Mukhalingam in the P&rlftkimedi Taluka 
of the Oanjam District some miles distant from the sea. 

Vajrahasta was succeeded by his son B&jarAja in 1068 A. D* 
He ruled for eight years. In an inscription of his son 
Avantivarman ( 1. A. XVIII p. 166 ) we are told that he assisted 
Vijayadifcya of Vengi against the Chola king as also Utkala 
(against probably the Sena king). Eastern Gh&lukya history 
given in Vol. L ( p. 310 ) shows Vifayaditya ruling from 1043 to 
1078. Before him there is shown an interregnum of 37 years 
which probably gave the opportunity to these Gangas of Kalinga 
to assume independence. In an inscription of the Brahmin 
feudatory Vanaraja of Rsjaruja (E. I. IV p. 314) it is stated 
that Vanaraja first fought with Chola ( probably in assisting 
Vijayaditya) and than conquered Vengi and plundered it, 
killing one Danarnava. This inscription is dated 1075 A. D. 
and Rajaraja appears to have ruled till 1076. 

RajarAja was married to Rupasundarl a daughter of the 
great Chola king Rajendra, but this did not prevent his fighting 
with Cholas for protecting Vengi. Anantavarman son of 
RftjarAja and Rupasundarl succeeding RajarAja became, as said 
above, the greatest king of this line. He has left many insyip- 
tions (Eielhorn mentions four against bis name, Genealogies 
E. I. VIII). The inscription dated 1080 noted above (I. A. 
XVIII p. 166 ) is most detailed. It mentions that RAjaraja 
fought against Dramila ((3hola) and protected VijayAditya. 
Anantavarman also himself set up Vengi in the east and Utkala 
in the west and thus set up two pillars of victory in two 
directions. Cholas allege that they conquered Kalinga at this 
time but it does not appear to be likely. Anantavarman is better 
known as Chodaganga a name which we have explained above. 
His coronation year is given as 1076 A D. with axact details 
about the auspicious moment, and he made a grant on that 
account ( L A XVIII p. 163 ) and there are three more grants 
of his dated 1081, 1118 and 1135 published in the same L A. 
XVIII in one of which he makes a grant to a Siva temple built 
by his father and hence named BAjarAjesvam 

In the long detailed copperplate inscription published in 
Bengal J. B. A. S. LXV part I p. 240, it is stated that Choda^ 
ganga eventually conquered and annexed Utkala or Orbaa and 
thereby got land, treasures, 1000 elephants, 10,000 horses etc. 
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as fnm the oburniiig of the ocean of Utkala.* This seems to 
show that at tiiis tfane the Kesari dynasty ended in Orissa. It 
is further stated that Cbodaganga built the present great temple 
of the god Jagannltha ** who created and is coextensive with the 
whole world, a temple where even Lakshml was glad to reside 
leaving her father’s home ” ( V. 28 ). Chodaganga in bis ins- 
cription calls himself Parama Vaishnava. This change of 
worship shows that the Vishpu oult was now becoming supreme 
not only in Ealinga but also in Orissa and a little later in Bengal 
where Lakshmapasena also became a Parama Vaishpava. Of 
this rise and spread at Vaishpavism we will speak in detail in 
in our religious survey chapter. 

In this long inscription of 105 long-metred verses besides 
the last iffose portion, Chodaganga is praised the highest. 
He is further said to have defeated a MandSra king whose 
capital was destroyed and who fled beyond the Ganges. Who 
this king was cannot be determined. Chodaganga reigned 
as long as 70 years according to this inscription; butthecoro- 
nation yen of his son EamSrnava is given in this inscription 
as 1064 S. or 1142 A. D. showing that Chodaganga ruled 
sixty>eix years (1076-1142). His son’s rule extended over 
10 years only. Coming ■ after a long reign his reign was 
naturally short as be must have been quite an elderly person 
when he came to the throne. In 1152 A. D. he was succeeded 
by his half-brother Ktghava who also ruled for a short time 
i. e. 15 years. He was succeeded by a third son of Chodaganga 
named BSjatSja in 1167 ; he probably came to the throne young 
and ruled 25 years when he was succeeded in 1192 by a fourth 
son of Chodaganga named Aniyanka Bhima. Customary praise 
is bestowed on all these kings in this long inscription (Bengal 
LEV part II) and they are generally 4aid to have defeated 
their enemies. Their coronation dates with auspicious con- 
junctions are, however, not given and this probably shows 
that their reigns were not very important. Aniyanka Bhima 
or Ananga Bbima naturally reigned only 10 years. Orissa 
seems to be now completely under the Gangas as a Gautama- 
gotra lunar-race Kshatriya feudatory of Orissa named Sra- 
pnetvara fought many battles for Aniyanka Bhima and built 
the STapnedvara-Mei^vihana (Siva) temple in Orissa during 
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his reign and recc^ded a Pra&iasfei there (Bengal J. R. A* S» 
LXVIp.18). 

Aniyanka Bhl^a was succeeded in 1S02 by his son B&jarftja 
who ruled for 17 years. Bsjar&}a is the last king we will notice 
in this chapter, though many kings ruled after him for about 
two centuries more and the last inscription we have of this 
line is one of Narasinha date^ 1384 A. D. referred to above as 
the long inscription in LXV Bengal (page 280). When and how 
this dynasty fell does not clearly appear but che country was 
probably seized by another family in the days of the Bahamani 
kings as will be stated later on. 

We may add a few general remarks about this dynasty. 
It was a lunar race dynasty and in its inscriptions following 
the Eastern Chalukyas, a detailed genealogy from the moon is 
given wherein Gangeya is said to be a son of Turvasu, second 
son of Yayati* The Turvasus along with the Yadus are men- 
tioned in the Rigveda ( Vol. II p. 288 ), but they are said therein 
to have finally become extinct or merged with the P^nch^las, 
In the Oanga inscriptions it is said that Turvasu was childless 
and obtained a son by propitiating the Ganges. The southern 
families Chola, PSndya, Kerala and Kola are stated, in the 
Hari-vansa also, to be descendants of Turvasu to whom in^the 
division of earth, Yayati assigned the south-east. Chola, PSndya 
and other southern kingdoms are ot ancient date; but that they 
do not claim descent from Yadavas shows that they are distinct 
from the MaharXstra Aryans. The Gangas also in their inscrip- 
tions claim descent from Turvasu and belong to the southern 
mixed Aryan group. 

These Gangas were, however, thoroughly orthodox and of 
the Yedic religion. They were previously worshippers of 
Siva. They patronised Siva worship in Andhra which is even 
now predominantly Saivite. The later kings were, however, 
Vaishnavas probably from inspiration from Orissa which was 
also previously Saivite but in this period becamf^ home of 
Vaishnavism, 

These kings were as learned and patrons of learned men as 
kings in other countries at this time in India. Though the 
names of noted Sanskrit authors in their court are not yet 
icnown, we may accept the praise bestowed on these kings 
notably on Rfljar&ja and on Anantavannan Chodaganga in this 
respect viz. that Sri and Sarasvati both resided amicably in 
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B&jar&ja[s mouth and that Chodaganga was learned in the Vedas 
and the Sftstras and even in architeeture and other fine arts as 
if Sarasvatl herself was his nurse* His taste for architecture 
is immortalised in the Jagannath temple in Puri. He was in 
this way a true follower of Bhoja of Malwa. The Telugu 
language developed under the Gangas also and we actually 
find Telugu in an inscription of Kajaraja (E. 1. IV p. 314). The 
Lanchhana or crest of these kings was a bull. 

0RISS4* 

We will conclude this chapter with a brief reference to 
Orissa which practically formed part of Trikalinga in this 
sub-period. Odra along with Paundra was Dravida or non- 
Aryan in ancient times and the home still of Sabaras, as 
also of Ehonds, and Bhuryas and Imayas, of Utkalas and 
Mekalas ( Cuttuck Gazetteer p. 17 ). It was, however, early 
settled by Aryans but these Brahmins and Kshatriyas in 
Buddhist times became degraded and new Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas came in the days of the Eesari kings and established 
Siva worship in place of Buddhist worship introduced by Asoka; 
The history of these Eesari kings is given in Vol. I chapter 12. 
They ruled from the 8th to 12th century. The Cuttuck Gazetteer 
states that some persons doubt the existence of these Eesari 
kings as no epigraphic evidence is found about them. . But 
the Gazetteer adds that this doubt no longer can be entertained 
as two inscriptions of ITdyota Eesari have been found, one in a 
cave in the Ehandagiri hill and the: other in the Brahmesvan 
templMit Bhuvane&vara. M. Sylvan Levi has also pointed out 
that in a Japanese version of a Buddhist Sutra sent by a 
Buddhist monk in 796-798 as from* a king, of Utkala to a 
Japanese Emperor the king*s name is given as Parama Mahe- 
4vara Mah&raja !^bhakara Eesari ( Cuttuck Gazetteer p. 22 ). 
These are new facts which are found in this Gazetteer and 
though relating to history given in Vol. I we record them here 
for the sake of completing that history. The Gazetteer gives 
further details about the temples built at Bhuvanesvar by these 
Eesari kings* These stately temples exhibit the fine architecture 
of the time and the ample resources of these kings. 


emeew irrrx qrrerf#: wr ftwgmuc 
( J. B. A. 8. Bengal LXF p. 331 
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From Chola records we learn that Orissa was conquered .by 
Hajendra in 1021 but the conquest was not permanent. The 
Eastern Gangas who became powerful hereafter, however, 
conquered and permanently annexed Orissa and an inspription 
of Chodaganga dated 1118 A. D. states that he was complete 
master of Orissa. The famous temple of Jagannath, as already 
stated, was built by him ( probably about 1150 ) as also a temple 
named Gangesvara after him at Jaipur. Raghava son of 
Chodaganga was defeated by Vijayasena of Bengal ( Gazetteer 
p. 24 ) but it is doubted if this is the R&ghava defeated by him, 
as this Raghava’s rule extended from 1156 to 1170 and Vijaya- 
sena could not have reigned so late. We have already noticed 
the building of the grand temple of Meghesvara at Bhuvanesvara 
by a brother-in-law of the next king ( Aniyanka Bhima 
1193-1198 ditto). 

Orissa was invaded by armies of the Sultans of Bengal 
( Lakhnauti ) and in an inscription in a Jagannath temple in 
Chatesvara ‘in Cuttuck District, Vishnu a Brahmin minister of 
Bhima is said to have fought and defeated Yavanas. The 
Tabakat and other Mahomedan histories mention many raids 
by Bengal Mahomedan Sultans into Orissa and even Firoz 
Tughlaq of Delhi attacked it. The kings of VijaySnagai as 
also the Bahamani kings attacked Orissa and its Gajapati kings. 
At last in 1435 on the death of the last Ganga king, his minister 
Eapilendradeva with the aid of the Bahamani king Adilshah 
11 seized the kingdom and founded a new solar dynasty (Cuttuck 
Gazetteer p.25 ). 


GENEALOGY OF THE EASTERN GANGAS OF TRIKLINGA. 


Vajrahasta I r. 35 years (984-1019) 
MadhokSmaryaya r. 19 years (1019-1038) 

I Yajrahatta 11 r. 30 years (1038*1068) Inso. 1058 

I 

II RSiirajS r. 8 ye ass (1088-1076) lose. 1075 

m. Rajasundri d. of Rajendraohola 

III Anantavarman Cbodagangar. 70 years (1076-1142) 

bnilt the famoas Jagannath temple. 

I 


I 


I 


17 EliMrQaTa 7 Raebava r. IS j, 
10 yaara (U4S-11S» (1150-1167) 


71 Bljailja r. tS y. (1167-119S) 

7II Aniyaoka BUaa r. 10 yaara 
(ll<^-1^0S) 

701 BllarSja r. 17 yaara (1803-1119) 


84 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE CHOLAS OF TANJOBB 

I( is a plnnomenon worthy of historical note that in the 
severai divisions of India, forceful persons appeared at about 
ihe same time and established new kingdoms or raised the old to 
4 (lory at the beginning of this sub-period of Mediseval Hindu 
Indian history ( except unfortunately in the Madhyadeta or 
Xanauj). Thus MularAja founded the Ohslukya kingdom in 
Gujarat in 961 A. D. and Munja established the glory of the 
Faram&ras in Malwa in 974 A. D. Tailapa founded the later 
Ch&lukya kingdom in the Deccan in the same yecur and the Chola 
king R&jar&ja I raised the Chola kingdom of South India to 
power and fame in 985 A. D. While Mahipllla again raised the 
tottering FAla power in Bengal in 980 A. D., Dhanga established 
the Bundelkhand renown for valour in the battle of 980 fought 
with Sabuktagin who founded the young Ghazni kingdom itself 
in 977 A. D. The appearance of powerful men of energy and 
ambition in the last quarter of the tenth century A. D. and at 
about the same time, is striking and leads to irfferences which 
are outside the history. 

Of such forceful men, B&jarSja Chola was not the least. He 
was the successor of Aditya Chola who had already done much 
to raise the Chola power by freeing it from Fallava dominion. 
B&jaraja I by his energy and valour raised the Tamil land or 
South India as we may call it, to the position of a South Indian 
empire and the Cholas enjoyed this position for nearly a century 
not on!^ in South India but over a large portion of the adjoining 
territory. The history of this Chola kingdom ( whidi properly 
falls within the period treated of in this volume ) is well told 
by Mr. E. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar as idso by Dr. Smith in his 
Early History of India and we give here a Aort summary of it 
from these authors, with a few remarks of our own, especially 
because the rec<»ds of these Chola kings, numerous as they are 
scdely in Tamil and Eanarese and thus ate beyond our personal 
rtudy of them. 

Hie Tamil country or South India is a distinct part of the 
Indian continent, in climate, soil, produces, populatioi^ and 
language. It is called Dravlda inanoienii Sanitolt literature, 
Dramila being another form often used in inscriptions. The 
people are Dravidian par excellence by race as the. people of 
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Che Panjab are Aryans by race par excellence. YeC'Tamil 
civilization was high in most ancient times and the Aryan 
immigrants being few were converted into Dravidians by 
language and even by race. The three kingly families (3hola» 
Pandya and Kerala are noted even in the Mahabharata and the 
Harivamsaand are said to be descended from Turvasusonof 
STayati. The country is fertile but hot, plain in (he east and 
mountainous in the west and produced even then certain articles 
vhich wore its own viz. pearls, pepper and beryl prized in the 
western world which brought Roman gold to the land in 
abundance ( Smith ). We may add a fourth article viz. cotton 
and the Tamil country produced fine cotton cloth even in the 
days of the Mahabharata ; for Chola and Pandya kings are said 
therein to have brought presents of extremely fine cotton cloth 
to Yudhishthira at the time of his B&jasuya or Imperial j corona- 
tion. The Tamil country was thus prosperous and known from 
of old and Aryan, Buddhist and Jain religions strove for 
mastery here and the same intensity of religious animosity 
prevailed in this sub-period ( as we shall show in our chapter 
on religious survey ) as prevailed in ancient time and as even 
continues to this day. 

In this old Dravida country and in the old Chola family, 
Rajaraja I came to the throne in 985 A. D. Like all ambitious 
kings he first paid attention to the raising and maintaining of 
an efficient army and then expanding his territory by the aid 
of that force. He trained up the Vellakurais or local bowmen 
as Shivaji trained up the Mawlas and he had several regiments 
of these named after his own titles ( Aiyar*s Historical Sketch 
of Ancient Deccan p. 24$ ). He also had an elephant corps 
and infantry ( in which T^lugu people were chiefly enrolled ). 
He kept also select body-guards like Mahmud. He ruled in 
Tanjore and from thence extended his dominion south, west 
snd north, by conquering Pandya, Kerala and Pallava kings. . 
He even destroyed the Ghera fleet on the west coast. From 
these conquests he got immense booty in gold, silver and pearls 
which is not incredible. He also conquered Gangav&di, 
Kudamalai ( Coorg ), Nolambavadi ( Bellary ) and Vengi of the 
Eastern Chalukyas and even Kalinga. These conquests meant, 
in our v^w, not annexation but mere subjugation of the 
;erritories. For in Vengi he established daktivarman an Eastern 
ChSlukya king as his feudatory. He gave his daughter to the 
next successor Vimalftditya (See Vol. I p. 310); and this relation- 
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Alp was continued as Yimala's son and also grandson married' 
Ghola princesses. This sort of marriage is peculiar to the 
southerners who like to marry a' daughter of the maternal uncle 
(a mmriage prohibited by the Smritis) even from the days of 
^rikrishna and BukminI, of Arjuna and Subhadra. Bajar&ja 
also conquered Ceylon and assigned a part of its revenues to the 
maintenance of the B& jarajesvara ( Siva ) temple he hereafter 
built at Tanjore, a temple which has perpetuated his name in 
South India ( Aiyar p. 248 ). He finally attacked Saty&sraya, 
Western OhElukya king and defeated him signally with a force 
the number of which is exaggerated to 9 lakhs of men and a 
cruelty which extended to the slaughtering of women, children 
and Brahmins, a thing unheard of in Hindu conflicts. This 
conquest certainly added to his renown, power and wealth and 
enabled him to build the superb and stupendous Rajarajesvara 
temple at Tanjore and also other structures elsewhere which 
testify to the high skill in sculpture and architecture of South 
Indian workmen and builders. 

But Rajaraja I was not only a great conqueror and a great 
builder but also a great administrator.- South India is known 
from ancient times for its irrigation works but the great 
works of irrigation from the Kauveri were built by Rsjaraja 1. 
He also surveyed and settled the country in 1011 A. D. The 
survey and settlement was so minute that “ even s-riiTiWoTooo 
of a Veli was measured and assessed for revenue ” ( Aiyar 
p. 249 ). This establishes the reputation of the revenue admini- 
strators and mathematicians of those days in South India a 
reputation still possessed by its administrators and mathe- 
maticians. Dr. Smith mentions a revenue survey under-taken 
by a successor of R&jar^ja in 1086 A. D., the date of the Dooms- 
day register in England (E. H. I. p. 486 3rd Edn.). 

As a devotee of diva Rajaraja loved the stirring hymns 
composed in Tamil by Saiva saints like Appar and others ( 63 in 
number ) and he set up their images and made provision for the 
recitation of their hymns in the R&jarSjedvara temple. It may 
be further stated that he set up the images of his father and his 
mother (who burnt herself with her husband’s dead body as Sati) 
both of whom were revered as pious persons throughout the 
Tamil land. 

Lastly BEjar&ja was a patron of music and dancing . and ha 
Invited and settled in Tanjore female dancers as also singers^ 
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«nd drummers. Nftfeyad&stra was specially studied and practised 
music-halls built for the puiposes. Colleges were also built and 
learned teachers were appointed to them and they taught litera- 
ture and ^trato students in these and in temples (Aiyar p. 251). 

Bajar&ja was extremely religious, it need not be told, and 
he made many gifts to Brahmins and temples and his queens 
and officers also made such gifts. But the gift ceremony of 
Tul&d&na made by him deserves a sepcial mention viz. the 
weighing of the king in gold and its gift to Brahmins, a mode 
of gift which appears to have become very popular in this 
sub-period as it is frequently mentioned even in inscriptions 
of Eanauj and Trikalinga kings. It is further related that 
BAjardja’s chief queen passed through a golden cow on that 
occasion which thus multiplied the gift of gold to Brahmins 
(a manner of gift rarely heard or thought of). Of course 
Brahmins who are real Brahmins and who pass a religious life 
in teaching or worshipping deserve to be cared for by the state 
and such gifts served the purpose of modern educational and 
ecclesiastical endowments. 

The administration of the country under Rajardja was 
detailed and civilized and registers were duly kept and super- 
visors appointed for all state-business. Aiyar has not noticed, 
however, the elaborate village system of panchayat admini- 
stration which obtained in South India particularly and which 
is noticed by Dr. Smith who admires it and observes that it 
is a pity that it is no longer in existence. The details of this 
system we will try to notice in our chapter on the general 
survey of civil administration later on. 

Kajaraja was succeeded by his son Rajendra in 1014 and 
he was a greater king, if possible, than his father and ruled long 
till 1044 A D. He made more extensive conquests ; he not only 
reconquered the rebellious PSndya and Kerala kings, but annex- 
ing their dominions appointed viceroys called Chola-Pandya 
or Chola-Eerala (terms which show that the viceroys still ruled 
for the rightful Pftndya or Kerala ). He also again defeated the 
Western Chalukyas ( under Jayasinha III ) and also the Ceylon 
king. Emboldened by these successes it is said that he led his 
conquering expedition right up to the Ganges subjugating 
Kalinga, Bengal ( Mahipala I ), Indraratha (?), Kosfda and even 
Kanauj, He took the name of Gangai-Kond to signalise this 
extensive conquest and founded a city near Tricbonopoly by 
name Gangai-Konda Gholapuram, the ruins of which in the 
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Tridionopoly District are still admired, together with a vaafr 
artificial lake built by bim with an embankment 16 miles 
long and with sluices at convenient places for irrigation ( Smith 
K H. 1. p. 466 ). He even had a strong navy built and orossinx 
the bay of Bengal conquered a part of Burma. Although these- 
feats may have been exaggerated in his inscriptions, it cannot 
be doubted that he held extensive sway in the south-east. For 
even Al-Beruni mentions that south-east of Frayag almost the 
whole country ( the present Madras Presidency and eastern parts 
of the C. P. and the Nizam's dominions ) was under the Gholas. 
Such extensive sway could not have lasted long and we actually 
find Trikalinga and Ghedi establishing their power about 1046 
A. D. in the territory to the north of the Krishna. 

Bsjendra was a warrior and also a learned man as the title 
pundit is found prefixed to his name in inscriptions. He is 
said to have' sent an embassy to China and he certainly had 
a large fleet. R£jendra is said to have brought Northern India 
Brahmins and settled them in South India, measure adopted 
by all religiously inclined kings in eastern and southern India 
of this time such as BallSlasena and others- The Chola empire 
attained its highest glory under Bajendra who was as usual,, 
the third great king in this line. 

Bftjendra was succeeded by his son Bsj&dbirSja who was 
a powerful king ho doubt but rather cruel in his treatment of 
rebellious feudatories. He killed a Ceylon king and had a 
Chera king trampled under the feet of an elephant. It is not 
necessa^ to give details, but this shows that decline had set in. 
He defeated Ahavamalla (Somekvara) once but in the next 
battle of Koppan in 1052 A. D. he was killed on the battle-field. 
He waximmediately succeeded by his younger brother B&jendra> 
deva who was present and who was crowned on the battle-field 
itself. This is the only battle we know of in Hindu history 
wherein the death of the commanding king did not lead to 
defeat. The younger brother Bsjendradeva by his bravery 
retrieved the fortune of the day and eventually conquered 
Ahavamalla who is said to have fled across the TungabhadrS. 
It may be stated that the Cbolas and the later ChSlukyas 
this period and the Pallavas and Early ChSlukyas of the 
first sub-period (600-800), like IVance and Gtetmsny, were 
neitfiibouiB who took delight in constant fighting with each 
other and who by their bravery never sained advantage, one- 
over file other, for any long tima 
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BAjendradeva ruled for about 10 years from 1052 to 1062 
and he waa euooeedfld by his brother VIra Bsjendia who was 
also a capable ruler. Besides wan with the I^ndyas and 
T r^.»i«Q, he had three suoceeelye fights with the Westesn 
who divided empire over India, south of the Nerbudda 
with the Oholas. The Daccan and South India kings usually 
attacked each other, though the TungabhadrA was their natural 
boundary and though they had no cause for quarrel except 
ambition. VIra Rajendra waa successful for a time but in 1070 
A. D. lost his life in a battle, being cursed, it is said, by the 
Jains of Belgola whom he had oppressed ( Aiyar p. 262 ). 

Mr. Aiyar 's account ends with the reign of this king but we 
have to continue the account until the end of the 12th century. 

It is strange that Aiyar does not mention the fact recorded 
by that VirarAjendra gave his daughter to VikramAnka 

Chalukya. It seems certain that after Vlrarajendra’s death in 
1070, the succession was disputed and VikramAnka went and 
placed on the throne of S^anbhl ( not Tanjore 7 ) his wife’s brother 
nfmoA AdhirAjendra. He was, however, after Vikrama’s 
departure soon murdered and eventually the succession went to 
EAjendra Caiola II, a son of a daughter of BAjendra I married 
to an Eastern ChAlukya prince. This BAjendra had lived from 
his childhood at the Chola court and had eiven given up his 
paternal kingdom of Vengl on the death of his father in 1026 
to his uncle. He, it is alleged, was adopted by BAjendra 
Oangai-Eonda, (adoption among Eshatriyas of a daughter’s 
son could not be valid ). Whatever his claim, he may be said to 
have duly come to the throne and started a new Ohola line 
aaiiftil C!hAluky»€hola by Smith. He came to the throne in 
1074 A D. ( Smith assigns the four years from 1070 to 1074 
to AdhirAjendra the brother-in-law of Vikrama murdered); 
and he ruled vigorously tor 48 years counting his reign from 
1070, and his capital was Gangai-KondarOholapura. Ho is said 
to have defeated Anantavarman Ohodaganga; but this defeat 
must have been an insignificant one, as we have seen ihat 
r! h«vi»e>ng *. of Ealinga waa a powerful king. This war is 
in a Tamil poem Ealingatupparsni ( Gaurishankar’s 
Tod p. 428 and L A XIX ). The revenue s^lement of Tamil 
oount^ mentioned by Smith was carried out in his reign. His 
reign is also important for the fact that BAmAnuja the founder 
of the ^vaishpava philosophy flourished during his tima Of 
this and the d eetb of AdhirAjendra his predecessor which is 
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attributed to a course of this great saint we will spe^ at length 
in the chapter on religious survey. Here it will suflBce to remark 
that here began the great feud between l^vism and Vaishna^ 
vism which has distracted Hinduism since that time and which 
forever destroyed the unity of the Hindu religion which 
fortunately had subsisted through three centuries. 

Bsjendra II who took a new title Eulottunga was succeeded 
in 1118 by his son Vikrama Chola who was also a powerful 
king. He had his hereditary fights with the ChSlukyas, the 
P&ndyas and the Ealingas and others and bis exploits are 
celebrated in a special ix)em ( J. A. XXII p. 142 ). He was 
succeeded in 1135 A. D. by Eulottunga II who reigned for 
11 years and who was followed in 1145 by his son Rftiar4ja II 
who ruled 19 years. From 1165 to 1267 A. D. four more kings 
ruled viz : R&jSdhir&ja 1172, Eullottunga III 1178, Rajaraja III 
and Bajendra Choda III 1216 and the kingdom of the Cholas 
was subverted by the Pandya king Jatavarman Sundara Pandya. 
The final subjugation of South India or at least its dissolution by 
the Mahomedans happened later during the raids of Malik Eafur 
a genercd of Allauddin Ehilji about 1310-11, 

There are a few general observations to make on this Ghola 
dynasty. The Cholas represent themselves in their inscriptions 
as solar-race Eshatriyas born in the line from l8ibi. But as 
stated before, the Harivamsa represents Chola, PSndya, and 
Eerala as born from Turvasu in the lunar line. These kings 
were Saivites and it is to be regretted that about the time of 
the fall oHbe first Chola portion, the kings became bigotted and 
departing from the usual tolerant attitude of Hindu kings used 
their political power to suppress Jainism and Vaishnavism which 
was indeed a great blunder. The subject will be discussed fully 
later on. The ensign of the Cholas was a tiger. The Cholas 
struck many gold and silver coins which have been found. 
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( OaarHaiik«r*a Tod pp. 425 and 426 ) 
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V ViratBJendra (lolo-lOTO) 
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CHAPTER XV 


IMPORTANT FEUDATORV KINQDOMS OF 
SOUTHERN INDIA PART I 

The two great kingdoms to the south of the -Nerbudda which 
were almost empires, vis. the Deccan kingdom of western 
(Mlukyas and the south Indian kingdom of the Cholas have 
been described as also the independent SilShSra kingdom in 
TTft nlriMi on the west coast and the independent Eastern Qanga 
kingdom of Trikalinga on the east coast. Besides these impor- 
tant kingdmns which flourished in the third sub-period of Hindu 
history (1000-1200) there were some important feudatory king- 
doms which rose to greater power, in the 12th century A. D. than 
before recording inscriptions and which became independent and 
powerful in the 13th century, which require to be noticed, though 
their history in the 13th century is outside the scope of, 
and will not be dealt with in this volume. The fail of 
southern India in the beginning of the 14th century under 
Allauddin Ehilji and his general Malik Eafur is so important as 
to require a separate volume for its treatment. The history of 
these kingdoms in the 12th century though they were than 
feudatories must, however, be given in this volume and we 
proceed to give a short sketch of that history in this chapter and 
the following. 


I YADAVAS OF DEVAQIRI. 

The first kingdom deserving notice is the Yftdava king- 
dom of Devagiri (Daulatabad). Its founder is said by Hemadri 
to be DridhaprahAra who founded a small kingdom at Chan- 
drapuri or Chandor in the Nasik District in about 843 A. D. 
( Oaurishankr’s Tod and Bombay Gazetteer Vol. 1 part I ). One of 
his descendants named Bhillama II was a powerful feudatory of 
Tailapa Chalukya of Xalyan. He fought bravely in the battle of 
Tailapa with Munja of Malwa in which Munja was taken 
prisoner. An inscription of his dated 1000 A. D. has been 
found. His son named Vesugi ruled after him and Vesugi was 
followed by Bhillama III who was married to a dau gh t er of 
Jayasifiha III Oh&lukya and fought in several battles of his as 
his feudatory. After three intervening kings we coni e to 
Seupachandra who according to Hemidri’s PnAasti assisted 
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the famous king Paimftdi Vikramaditya Ch&lukya in obtain- 
ing the throne of Ealyan. An inscription of his (dated 1069 
A. D. ) has been found. After seven successors one Bhillama 
IV son of Apara Gftngeya assumed independence when Somesvara 
Chalukya after the rise of the Ealachuri intervening kings at 
Ealyan practically became powerless and Bhillama founded an 
independent kingdom in the north part of the Deccan and 
founding Devagiri made it his capital in 1187. A. D. Bhillama’s 
dominion eventually extended from the Nerbudda to the Erishna 
and he fought with many neighbouring kings especially with 
the Hoyasala Yadavas of the south whom we will presently 
describe. He died about 1191 probably in a battle with the 
Hoyasalas. His son was Jaitugi or Jaitrapala and be had a great 
tight with the Eakatlya Andhra king Rudra who was killed in 
battle and whose sou Ganapati was taken prisoner. But he 
liberated the latter and placed him on the throne of the Andhras. 
Jaitugi was a learned man himself and a patron of learned men. 
The famous Deccan astronomer Bhaskaracharya lived a little 
before his time as his son Lakshmidhara was the chief court- 
pandit of Jaitugi. He died about 1210 A. D. and he was 
succeeded by Singhana another powerful king of this line. 
We stop our account of the Yadavas of Devagiri with Singhana 
and leave their later history for later treatment, and also beaause 
that history is well-known. Eventually the kingdom was 
subverted by Mahomedans under Allauddin. 

2 KAKATIVAS OF WARANGAL. 

The next kingdom to be noticed is the Andhra Kakatlya 
Kingdom to the east of Devagiri. The Kakatlyas claim to be 
solar-race Eshatriyas and they had a kingdom in Andhra 
( above the Eastern Ghats) and their chief town was Annama- 
konda subsequently called Orungallu (Warangal). They were 
in the beginning, like the Yadavas of Chandod, feudatories of 
the Western ChAlukyas. Their first independent king was 
Prola ( son of Bela ) and ha began to reign about 1117 A. D. of 
which year an inscription of his has been found ( Aiyyar p. 277). 
It is also dated 42 of the Chalukya Viknama year which proves 
that this part of the country was till then subject to the 
ChAlukyas. Prola ruled long till about 1160 and he is said to 
have defeated Taila^III. He was succeeded by his son Rudra 
who oertainly was a great king. He is said to have destroyed 
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man^ hostile towns and settled the people therein at Orangalliu 
He bnilt many temples and he patronised learned men. " His 
power was so great that all kings between E&nchi and the 
Vindhyas sought his protection ” ( Aiyyar-do ). He was succeed* 
ed by his younger brother MahSdeva in about 1191 A. D. It is 
surmised by Aiyyar that MahSdeva was killed in the battle 
wi& Jaitugi Ysdava mentioned before. Certain it is that 
Canapati son of MabSdeva began to rule in 1198 and he ruled 
brilliantly for so many as 62 years and many inscriptions 
of his time have been found including one in &e 62nd year 
of his rule. He is said to have successfully fought with Chola, 
Ealinga, Seuna, KarpSta, Lsta and Velanadu. Of course his 
war with Seupa, or Devagiri Yadavas was a natural and here- 
ditary one, being between neighbours and was waged with 
alternate success. His latest inscription found is dated 1250 
A. D. He left no son and his daughter RudrammS ruled after 
him for 30 years. The last king was Prat&parudra ( 1316) the 
famous patron of poets in whose reign, Prataparudriya a well- 
known work on poetics was written by Vaidyanatha and was 
dedicated to and named after him. The kingdom was eventually 
oonqpered by Mahomedans. The present state of Bastar in 
0. P. is ruled by chiefs who are said to be descendants of 
ESkatlyas \ Gaurishankar p. 530 ). 

3 HOYASALA8 OF HALEBID. 

The third imporant kingdom was that of the Hoyasala 
Yadavas ^f Halebid or Dviirassmudra, in the present Mysore 
State. It was also in the beginning a feudatory of the Western 
Ch&lukyas of 'Ealyan (perhaps of the Rashtrakutas also ). The 
first important king was Vinayaditya whose inscription dated 
1040 A. b, has been found ( Gaurishankar’s Tod p. 333 ). His 
son Erayanga bad three sons, the eldest of whom Ballala was a 
noted feudatory of Jayasinha III, Chalukya king. The chief 
town of these Yadavas was BelSpur ( modern Belur ) upto this 
time ; but his successor Bettiga alios Vishnuvardhana who was 
the first powerful and independent king of this line made 
Dvaiasumndra his capital. He acquired independence from 
such a powerful overlord as the famous Vikramanka of Ealyan, 
though he did not. actually succeed in defeating the l«^er. 
But he defeated other neighbouring kings, the GangaSv the 
KAdamba8,the Tuluvas and the Pftndvas. Many inscription* 
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of his time have been found dating from 1115 to 1138 A. D. 

( Oaurishankar ). His reign is more famous for the support he 
gave to lUrnSnuja and the spread of Vaishnavism. He was 
converted to that faith hy ihat saint and he built the famous 
Vishnu temple at DvSrasamudra which excites admiration even 
now, and another magnificent temple at Belur also. 

He was succeeded by his son Narasifiha who ruled up to 
1173 and he was succeeded by his son Vira BallSla. This was 
the greatest king of the line. He defeated Brahma general of 
the last Chalukya king Somesvara and he also defeated the 
Yadava king of Devagiri in 1191 A. D. and in effect annexing 
Euntala divided the imperial sovereignty of Southern India 
with those Y&davas. He first assumed the title Mahftrftjftdhi- 
r&ja of an independent king. He died about 1220 after a long 
reign and he was succeeded by his son Narasinha. The 
Hoyasala power declined from bis time, though the kingdom 
remained powerful for about a century more when it was con- 
quered and devastated by Mahomedans under Malik Eafur 
about 1310 A. D. 

4 PANDYAS OF MADURA. 

The fourth kingdom which must be noticed though it 
remained feudatory throughout this sub-period is that o| the 
FSndyas famous from ancient times. The FSndyas are 
mentioned with Gholas in the MahAbharata and are also 
mentioned singly in the BAm&yapa. EalidAsa mentions a 
Fandya king alone and not Chola as competing in the 
svayamvara of Indumatil in his Raghuvamsa and mentions 
Uragapura as his capital. This capital together with Fan- 
dya power was destroyed by Earikala Chola from whoj 
time ( about 100 A, D, ) the Fandyas became subordinate 
to the Chola or other powers through many centuries. Their 
next capital was Madura, mentioned by Fliny. This fact 
establishes that EalidAsa flourished before Fliny i. e. in the 
first century B. C. as he mentions Uragapura and not Madura 
as the capital of the FAndyas. This is, however, an incidental 
observation. The FAndyas remained subordinate even in the 
present sub-period ( 1000-1200 ) the Chola king BAjarAja having 
established Chola empire in the south in the beginning of the 
11th century. It is only in the 13th century that JatAvarman 
Sundara FAndya became independent and established an exten- 
.sive power ( 1251-1271 ). Eielhorn has given a connected 
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genealogy of the PSudyas from 1100 A. D. to 1567 A. D. but 
we think it unncessary to give it here as the F&ndyag. rose 
to power and assumed independence after 1200 A. D. Though 
Malik Kafur’s invasion about 1300 shook Pandya power, they 
continued to rule in the south of India ( Madura and Tinnevelly 
Districts ) for a long time. They always derived a large revenue 
from the pearl fisheries’ in the mouth of the T&mraparni river. 
With this short notice of the Pandyas we turn to the Oheras 
or Keralas. 


5 KERALAS OF TRAVANOORE. 

The history of Kerala or Malabar and Travancore during 
this sub-period has been patiently found out and laid before the 
reader by P. Sunder Pillai, M. A. in I. A. XXIV ( pp. 24*^-257 ) 
and we make no apology for giving from it select facts here. 
Kerala or Gherala means hilly country and included Malabar 
in the north and Travancore in the south, on the west cc»ast 
of Southern India. The Kongu land is sometimes included in 
it viz. the present districts of Salem and Tinnevelly but not 
naturally. In this corner of the south, as in the Himalayas: in 
the north, the oldest Dravidi&n and Aryan races with their 
instiiations and manners and religion are yet preserved as iii a 
fossil form, from the Kanikar or hillman to the Nambudri the 
highest type of Aryan Brahmin ( to which clan tho famous 
Sankaracharya belonged). Language, ethnology, social con- 
dition and marriage customs ox this part are, therefore, worth 
studying^ being untampered by any revolutions within or 
invasions without. ( But this land of Nambudri Brahmins and 
Nair ( Nagara ) Kshatriyas sent out a religious invasion under 
Sankara which subjugated the whole of India ). The history of 
Kerala goes back to the days of the Mahabh&rata and the 
B&mayana like that of the Eastern coast belonging to the 
Pfindyas with <vhom t^ey are always allied in ancient Sanskrit 
works. 

The present Travancore ruling dynasty is vary old and 
official records give 35 generations to the present ruler from 
1335 A. D. We have, therefore, to find the history of this dynasty 
before this period from inscriptions and Mr. Pillai has succeeded 
in evolving a tolerably clear account. It may be stated first 
that the alphabet in Travancore is different from the Sanskrit 
alphabet and is called Vattelatte or Cbera-P&ndya and even 
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the era of Travancore is distiaefc being called Kollam era, the 
first year of which corresponds to 825 A. D. The first king of 
Travancore whose name is mentioned in a stone record is Vlra 
Keralvarmaii. His date is 1135 A. D. He was a feudatory 
of Kajendra Chola in whose name and honour a Mahfldeva 
temple was built. Venad or Travancore appears at this time to 
be a well-governed country paying taxes in kind and money. 
Vlra Keralav seems to be the first important king who secured 
power from Cliola and Chalukya supremacy. He is mentioned 
in another inscription dated 1144 A. D. The government of the 
country included village organisations and temple authorities 
which shared power in the civil government. 

Stone inscriptions dated 1161, 1173 and 1180 A. D. meuticn 
the next kings Ravivarman, who ruled over Travancore includ- 
ing the southernmost districts independently, the Cholas having 
declined in power after Rftjendra, Vlra Udayamartandvarman and 
Aditayarfima. Mr. Pillai thinks that the last king extended his 
sway northward by absorbing KupadeSam or country of Eupakas, 
also a part of Malabar. Eeralavarman II (Trivedi) is mentioned in 
a book and in a stone record dated 1193 A. D. and Virar&mavarman 
Tiravadi in a detailed inscription dated May 1196 A. D., which 
speaks of a body of six hundred who supervised the working of 
the temples and of chieftainships into which the kingdom was 
divided. This interesting detail shows that the administration 
of the state was chiefly in the hands of the peoples’ representa- 
tives, a curious relic of ancient Vedic times. Next come 
Vlrarfimakeralvarman and Vlra P-avivarman whose long docu- 
ment dated 1235 shows the nature of the land revenue system 
in their days. The capital was Triven dram even in those days. 
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IMP. FEU. KINGDOMS OF SOUTHERN INDIA-P. II 
1 SINDAS OF YELBURO. 

To the north of the Tungsbhadra, in Euntala or Southern 
Maratha country, we have four important feudatory kingly 
families who require to be noticed in this volume, as they belong 
0 ) this sub-period and as they were powerful thcmgh not 
independent. The first of them is the family of the Sindas of 
Yelburg in modern Nizam's territory. They have recorded 
inscriptions in Kanarese which have been found. Their history 
is given in the Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I part II ( p. 572-575 ) 
and we give here a summary of it with observations of our own. 
The part of the country ruled by these Sindas is collectively 
called Sindevadi NAd in inscriptions. This clearly shows that 
these Sindas were Marathas, though they ruled over a Eanarese- 
speaking territory. ( As stated in Vol. II, however, the distinc* 
ti<)n between Marathas and KarnAtakas is illusory and not 
of race 'out of language ). This territory extended from about 
Bad&tni in the Bijapur District and included Bagalkot and 
Naregal in the Dharwar District. There is another Sinda 
family mentioned in Ep. Ind. VII p. 306. The king Munja here 
is described as BhogAvatIpuravarAdhisvara and NAgavaihsatilaka 
ruling in Pratyandaka four thousand.* In our view this 
Sindha family was the same family as the one appearing under 
the name of Sendraka in the first sub-period ; a Sandraka chiqf 
SenihandarAja, maternal uncle of Pulakesin ChAlukya, is men- 
tioied as requesting a grant of land in XarnAtaka between 
the Krishna and the TungabhadtA (Vol. I; p, 270). The 
Sendrakas belonged to the NAgavamta and the Sindas of 
Yelburg also belonged to the same vamta ; and even the Scindia 
family of the present day who are very probably their modern 
representatives are also of the NAgavathsia. These Sindas of 
Yelburg were very iKiwerful feudatory chiefs under the later 
OhAlukyas. The first n(^d prince was Achugi who had two 
sons Bamma and Surya who are mentioned in an inscription 
dated 1079. Bamma's son was Acha or Achugi II who was 


* Indeed there were leversl Sinda familiei, inoludinir one in Ksrahad 
territory ( See Ep. Ind. Vol. XIV ). 
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a nofced general of Vikram&ditya and who defeated a Hoyatola 
prince. He is mentioned in an inscription dated 1122 A. D. 
Achugi*s two sons Perniadi and Chavunda II are mentioned in 
two inscriptions dated 1144 and 1163 respectively. Chavunda 
had four sons Achugi III and Permadi by one wife and Bijjala 
and Vikrama by another wife. All these four are mentioned 
in inscription from 1168 to 1190 A. D. Probably after the fall 
of the later Chilukyas of Kalyan and the increase of the power 
of the Hoyasalas this Sinda family lost its power and was 
not able to establish an independent kingdom. Their country 
was eventually absorbed by the Ysdavas of Devagiri whose 
dominion now extended to the TungabhadrS. 

2 RATTAS OF SAUNDATTI. 

The next feudatory family which deserves a mention is 
chat of the Eattas of Saundatti. Their history is given by 
Dr. Fleet in Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I part II. p. 549^5 and 
we give here a summary of it. They were clearly desoendants 
of a Rashtrakuta Imperial king of the Deccan and they ruled in 
the Kundi territory comprising 3000 villages which corresponds 
to a portion of the present Belgaum and Dharwar Districts. 
Their capital was Saundatti ( SugandhSvatl ) and latterly t^el* 
gaum itself ( Venugrama ). The Gazetteer doubts if these Eat tas 
were really descended from the Eftshtrakutas, but the short 
name Eatta for the Eashtrakutas is as old as the 9th century 
and even the modern Eeddis may be Eattas or ESshtndrutas 
and they also called themselves original lords of Lattaldrapura. 
There crest was a Sindura ( elephant ) and their dhvaja ( banner ) 
carried a golden garuda which is shown in their seal. These 
chiefs were first subordinate to the Western ChSlukyas and 
when the Kalachuri rebell&)n occurred they asserted indepen* 
deuce. But being not very powerful they appear like the Slndas» 
to have been conquered by the Hoyasalas, their territory, 
however, was eventually absorbed in the kingdom of the 
Yadavas of Devagiri. 

The first prince was K&rtavirya I or Katta I who is mentioned 
in a stone record of 980 A. D. He was a feudatory of Tails II 
<Ahavamalla) and fixed the boundary of his principality of 
Kundi. His sons were Davari and Kanna Kaira whose son 
Eraga has recorded a Sanskrit inscription dated 1040 A. D., 
published in 1. A. XIX p. 161 in which he declares himself to 
36 
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be a sftmanta of Jayasinba Jagadekamalla. In his biruda^., 
calls himself Rattavamsodbhava, Lattal uraptiravaradhlsvara . 
Garuda-dhvaja &c. In one epithet he is described as a Vidya- 
dhara in singing. He is mentioned in a Jain grant inscriptioa 
published by Prof. Pathak in I. A. XIV (p. 23). His brotlier 
was Anka (mentioned in an inscription at Saundatti dated. 
1048 A. D. ) and bis son was Sena I. His son Kannakaira II has 
left many inscriptions dating from 1069-1087 A. D. He appears 
to have ruled long with his brother Kartavirya II and they are 
described as s&mantas of Vikramaditya VI. His son was Sena II 
mentioned in records from 1096 to 1121 and his son was Kar-^ 
tavirya III mentioned in records dated 1143 and 1165 : be is also 
called Katta or Kattama. Taking advantage of the rebellion 
of the Ealachuris at Ealyan, he appears after 1165 to have 
declared independence and in one record he calls himself 
Chakravartin ( Bombay J. B. B. R. A. S. X p. 181 ). This position 
the Battas retained though first disputed by Somesvara Chalukya 
for three generations viz. his son Lakshmidhara I, his son 
Eftrtaviiya IV and his son Lakshmidhara IL He was conquered 
by Vichana viceroy of Singhana, Yftdava king of Devagiri about 
1228 A. D. 

These Rattas were worshippers of Siva but they alsc Ist c ur- 
ed the Jains and made grants to Jain temples. 

3 KADAMBAS OF HANOAL. 

The third feudatory family which we have to notice ie that 
of the Eadambas of Hangal. They were an old Maratha family, 
as old as the Rattas or Kashtrikas of Asoka, being descended from 
the Eadambas, the contemporaries of the early Chalukyas whose 
Manavya gotra and Haritiputravansa they always copied or 
used in their inscriptions, being of the sa!iie stock probably and 
ruled in Banavasi. The present Eadambas (the form Ksdarnba 
is also often used ) called themselves lords of the town of 
Banavasi and sometimes ruled over that part also ; but their 
present position was in Hangal 500 ( Hannugal of inscriptions ) 
a Taluka of the Dharwar District. Their Lanchhana or crest 
was a lion and on their banner was Hanuman, king of monkeys. 
They were worshippers of Vishnu Madhukesava of Jayant! or 
Banav&sl town. Wo give a summary of the account of these 
Eadambas given by Dr. Fleet in Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I j)art- 
II (p. 559 to 563). 
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The first record ( I. A. X. p. 249 ) which gives a detailed 
genealogy of these Kadambas is dated 1108 A. D. and the first 
king, we may notice in this period, is Kirtivannan II who 
ruled in 1058 A. D. (980 Saka). He was a feudatory of Some- 
svara Chalukya and also of Vikramadifcya VI ( I. A IV p. 206). 
His uncle Santivarmaii II ruled in Hangal 500 as also in Bana- 
vasl twelve thousand under Vikramaditya VI in 1089 A. D. 
Of his son Taila we have many inscriptions from 1099 to 1128 
A. D. including the Kargudari inscription of 1108 mentioned 
above. All these inscriptions are found in the Hangal Taulka. 
His capital Hangal is also called Panthipura and also Virfttanagar* 
He died about 1135 A. D. This capital was besieged and taken 
by the Hoyasala Vishnu vardhana. His .two sons Mayuravar- 
man and Mallikarjuna ruled conjointly with him. It must be 
noted of all these southern kings that Yuvarajas ( brothers or 
sons) usually ruled conjointly. His third son Tailama is men- 
tioned as ruling in Hangal alone in 1147 A. D. Plis son Kama- 
deva is mentioned in 1189 as ruling in BanavasI, Hangal and- 
Puligeri under the last Chalukya king SomeSvara He was 
finally vanquished by the Hoyasala king Vira Ballftla. There 
were other Kadamaba chiefs also of minor importance, but we 
need not notice them and we go on to describe the Kadambas of 
Goa who were an important allied branch of this family. * 

4 KADAMBAS OF GOA. 

These Kadambas of Gk)3 or Gopakapattana were a branch 
of the same Kadamba family .though their origin in the records 
is given differently from that given in the records of the 
Kadcmibas of Hangal. They seem to have wrested Goa from 
the Silah&ras of Southern Konkan (Konkan 901)} and they 
also had territory above the Ghauts in the present Khanapur 
Taluka of the Belgaum District, then called Palasige. They 
were devotees of Siva named Sapta Kotisvara and not Vishnu 
and they used the Kaliyuga era and not the Saka era in their 
records, and their records are in Sanskrit they being residents 
of Goa in Konkan where Kanarese is not spoken. In oth'^r 
respects they were one with the other Kadambas being originally 
lords of Banav&sl, having the Sinha L&nvshhana and VAnara 
Dhvaja. They even mention their old Mftnavya gotra, Hariti- 
pintra vam6a and MAhasena MAtrigana favour ( Bombay J. IX 
p. 235 ) even mentioned in the old Kadamba records ( Vol. I. p» 
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286 ). They do not give fictitious names of ancient kings but 
begin with Guhalla whose son Sashthadeva or Ghhatta has left 
a record dated 1007 A. D. H< may possibly be the same as the 
Ghhatta the first king in the line of the Kadambas of Hangal 
whose approximate date is 1000 A. D. and the line may have 
bifurcated from him. Ghhatta's son Jayakesin was a very 
powerful prince and he is spoken of highly in the Gudikatti 
inscription ( Bombay J. R. A. S. IX p. .272 ). He is said to have 
killed a king of Kapardidvipa ( which is identified by the 
Gazetteer with the island of Salsette ) probably Mavani. There 
is, however, in our view, no connection of the troubles of 
Anantadeva, king of Thana, with the invasion of this king. He 
is further said to have established friendship between the king 
of Ghola and Ghalukya Vikramftditya VI, at Kanchl* and he 
is said to have made Goa his capital. His certain date is 
1052-3 A. D. The queen of Karna of Gujarat (1063-1093) 
^ayanalladevi said to be a Kadamba princess is thought by the 
Gazetteer to be a daughter of this king. Of his successor 
Vijayaditya we do not know much. His son was Jayaketin II 
and we know that Vikramftnka Ghalukya gave his daughter, 
sister of Soma, to this prince J ( I- A. XIV 288 ) ; probably this 
was a child marriage. His certain dates are 1119 and 1125 
A. D. in an inscription which gives Vikrama Ghalukya year 50. 
He then ruled the Palasige 1200 and Konkan .900, but he also had 
other territories assigned to him, being a son-in-law of Vikrapaa. 
He even assumed the title of Eonkan Ghakravartin and aspired 
to independence. This led to his being attacked and defeated by 
Achugi I his feudatory who in his inscription is said to have 
taken Goa and Eonkan. The Lakshmana inscription dated 1147 
mentions that presents were given to him at the time of making 
grants to the god Somnath ( Gazetteer page 569). 

The two sens of Jayakesin were Parmadi and VfciySditya 
who were respectively devotees of Siva and Vishnu. They are 
also styled Malavara Mftra an epithet applied to Hoyasalas. 
Vijayftditya was a very learned prince and earned the title 
Vdnibbushana, and the praise bestowed on him in an inscription 

h i « Bom. J. R. IX p. 242. 

i See also 

.....e*nv5 V yfrfftwfr • 
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is well worth quoting* below. KamaladevI queen of Parmadi 
belonging to the Somavaiisa built two finely carved temples 
one to Narayana and tVie other to Lakshmi, which still exist in 
the Sampagaon Taliika, Dharwar and they contain inscriptions 
which give for Parmadi a date in 1147 A. D. It appears that 
Vijayaditya was shortly afterwards associated with him in rule, 
and is mentioned in an inscription dated 1158 A. D. ( I. A. XI 
p. 273 ) as also in the Halsi inscription dated 1171 Kaliyuga era 
4272. The Karad prince Vijayadftya is said in Silfthara records 
to have re-established the prince of Goa who thus must have 
been dislodged by some one. These princes were, however, 
powerful enough to have issued coins of their own and a golden 
coin struck by Parmadi has been found dated 1182 A. D. 

Vijayaditya 8 son Jayakesin appears to have come to the 
throne in 1187, as two inscriptions of his 13th and 15th year 
dated 1199 and 1201 have been found. Gold coins of his have 
been found dated 1200 and 1210. His son was Tribhuvanmalla 
and his son was Chhatta or Shashthadeva 11. He came to the 
throne in 1246, from a record at Goa dated in his fifth year 
1250 A. D. and another record dated 1257 found in the Hubli 
Taluka shows that he was an independent king. When and how 
this kingly line came to an end cannot be stated as no iurther 
records have yet been found. Probably they were conquered 
by the Yadavas of Devagiri ( J. B. R. A. S. IX p. 247 ), 

The first ancestors Harivarman and others declare them- 
selves as Manavya-sagotra &c. even in Jain records many of 
which are found in Palasige ( Belgaum Dt. ). See Bombay J. H 
A. S. IX p. 235-241. 

5 SILAHARAS OF KARHAD. 

The last feudatory kingly family which must be men- 
tioned is the Silahftra family of Karhad or Kolhapur. It was 
a purely Maratha Eshatriya family and its inscriptions are 
recorded in Sanskrit. The Silahftras were originally divided 
into three branches, those of Thana, those of Bajapur ( Khare- 
patan ) and those of Kolhapur. The:$r were all feudatories of the 
Bftshtrakutas. When they fell, the Silaharas of Thana, as stated 
already, assumed independence ; while the Silub&ras of Karhad 

* ^ ift ii 
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though still remaining Mahamandalesvaras, being nearer the 
centre of Ch&lukya power, became powerful and annexed Eonkan 
territory to their rule. The southern Konkan branch founded 
by Sanaphulla thus disappeared in this sub-period and we have 
two Sil&haras to describe in this volume. 

These Silah^as ruled in the Karnatak 4000, Miraj 3000 
and Kundi 4000 as also in southern Konkan. Their capital 
was Karahataka and their chief fort was Panala ( Parnillaka ) 
thus bringing us in contact with later Maratha history. They 
wore descended from a heavenly Vidyadhara and originally 
ruled in Tagara. Their crest was a golden Garuda or eagle 
ind they called themselves Mahakshatriyas^ ( E. I. Ill p. 209 ). 
They were worshippers of MahalakhsmI of Kolhapur from whose 
favour they believed they had obtained power > ( ditto ). The 
Silaharas of Thana were worshippers of Siva; but it is probable 
that their tutelary goddess was Parvatl or Arya Dvaipayani 
[ i. e. island goddess ) mentioned in the Bh&gavata. These facts 
astablish the affinity of the two Silahara families beyond any 
ioubt. 

The history of the Silaharas of Karhad is given in the 
Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I Part II by Dr. Fleet ( p. 544 ) and by 
Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar in his history of the Deccan ( p. 92 ) from 
many inscriptions and we will begin with Jatiga II who ruled 
probably in the beginning of our sub-period ( 1000-1200 ). He 
had four sons Gonka and others and Gouka’s son was Mara- 
sinha whose inscription dated 1058 A D. has been found. He 
was a powerful king and built many temples. Gonka had 
probably annexed south Konkan before him and he is said to 
have ruled from the fort of Khiligili. This is not identified 
! Fleet ) ; but it must be distinct from Panftla, though Dr. 
Bhandarkar suggests its identification with that fort. Dr. Fleet 
thinks that Chandralekhft, the famous queen of Vikramanka 
was a daughter of this king. She was undoubtedly a Sil&h&ra 
^^rincess. As the date of Vikram§nka*s accession at Kalyan 
is 1076 A. D., this is not improbable. M&rasinha must have 
ruled long. 

MSrasinha had five sons and each of them appears to have 
ruled. The eldest was Ouvmla and his younger brother Bhoja 
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1 baa letc an inscription. His younger brother BalUla is 
mentioned in a Kanarese inscription (L A. XII). But* the 
last son Gandar&ditya has left many inscriptions and he is said 
to have fed one lakh of Brahmins at PraySga. He also built a 
large tank in the Miraj country and built temples of Siva, 
Buddha and Jina on its bank. His government was good and 
just ( Bhandarkar ). 

He was succeeded by his son.Vijayaditya, two records of 
whom, dated 1148 and 1153, havd been found. One of them 
( Ep. Ind. Ill p. 207 ) is the record of a grant to Jain temple 
and begins with adoration of the Jina. It tersely gives the 
genealogy of Vijayaditya without praise: but praises the donor 
inost. The birudas or epithets of Vijayiditya are many, some 
of which are Kanarese, one of them Sanivara-Siddhi being 
strange and inexplicable. As the king is described even in 
this Jain record as prospering through favour of Maha- 
LakshmT, it is certain that these Silaharas were Hindus though, 
as usual with tolerant Hindu kings, they patronised Jain 
saints and Jainism spread during their rule in southern 
Maratha country as it did in Gujarat in the days of Kum8ra- 
pala. From a grant of liis son Bhoja II, it appears that 
Vijayaditya was a powerful king who assisted the Thana 
Silahara king* ( Mallikarjuna probably ) to regain his throne 
when dispossessed. He also assisted the Kadamba king of Goa 
and he also added Vijjana Kalachuri to supplant the Chalukya 
power at Kalyan about 1157 A. D. Naturally the power of 
Vijayaditya must have greatly increased and it is not strange 
that his son Bhoja 11 assumed independence ; a Jain work which 
was written in his days calls him Maharaja and Paschima 
Chakravartin, as the northern Silaharas began to call themselves 
Konkana Chakravartin. 

Many inscriptions of Bhoja II have been found dating 
from 1179 to 1205 A. D. He gave grants in Konkan to Brah- 
mins for feeding Brahmins and also to Jain temples. Tho 
grant published in Ep. Ind. Ill (p. 214) mentions Karah&taka 
and Ghaisasa Brahmins, the importance of which we will show 
later on; but this is the oldest record we have wherein 
Brahmins are mentioned not by their gotra but by their new 
sub-castes or surnames. This record ealso shows that Maratha 
chiefs began to be called N&yakas at this time. Bhoja though 
powerful could not succeed apparently in maintaining his 
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independence and finally the lino was subjugated by the 
YSdavas who came to power in the Deccan after the western 
Ch&lukyas. We do not get any further information about 
this after 1305 and it is nearly certain that it did not continue 
as a ruling family. 

GENEALOGY OF THE KADAMBAS OF GOA 

( Bombay Gazetteer Vo). X XI p. 565 ). 

Gnbalia 

I 

Cbhatta or Sbasbthadeva (1007-1008) 

Jayalcesia I (1052-53) 

VijayAditya 

Jayalcesin ll 0119-1135) 
m. MallaladevI d. of VikramSditja VI 

J 

/iiiTaehitta Farmidi Yigh^uchitta Vija^Sditya II 

(1147*8, 1187>8) (1158 & 1178) 

Jayakesm III (1187, 1310-11) 
Tribbuvanmalla 

Chattaya or iS^iTaohitta Shashtbadeva II 
(1246-7 and 1857 A.D) 


GEKEAJOGY OF THE EADAMBAS OF HANOAL 


(Bombay Gazetteer Vol, I part II page 559) 
Chatta (o. 1000) 

Jay aainha (1020 e.) 


Taila ( 0 . 1040) 


SantiTarman (1089 A. D.) 


KirtWarman II (1068) 


Taila II (1099-1189) 


MayQravarman II 
(1131 A. D.) 


llallikSrjura Tailama 

(1138*1145) (1149) 


KIrtideya 11 


KBmadefa 

(1181-18Q3) 
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GENEALOGY OF THE RATTAS SAUNDATTI 
(Bom. Qaz. Vol. I, part 2 p. 551 with dates of inicriptional 

Davari Eannakaira I 

^ I 

I ^ “1 

Rraga (1040 A. D.) Aaka (1048 A..f>.| 

8 nl 

I 

KannaWa«ra II ESr> avirva II 

<1068, 1076 1082, 1037) ( 0 9 1076, 1086 & 1089) 

Sen II (1096, 1102, 1122) 

KSrtavIrya III (1143, 1163) 

I 

Lakshmtdeva I 

I _ 

KSrtavitya IV (119 121*<) MallikSrjuui (1204,1208) 

akahmide^a II (1228) eonque’‘edby Sioghan Yatdava u 1103. 

genealogy of the silaharas of KARHAD 

Jattga II 

! 

1 A 

Qonka Tiiree brothera 

MtlrismUa '*058 
I 

■I ■ I ■■ I I ■ ""I 

Gffvaia Bhoja BaLTC.a GandurSditya VijMyil'i'tya 

Bhcja II (lU9-mS) 


37 



CHAPTER XVIL 


IMPORTA^’T FEUDATORY KINGLY FAMILIES OF 
NORTHERN INDIA. 

In this chapter we propose to notice those feudatory princely 
families whose inscriptions have been found, who ruled in 
Northern India during this sub-period. To begin with the north- 
east corner : we must first notice Assam which, throughout 
Indian history down to the present day, has been sometimes an 
independent kingdom, and sometimes a dependency of Bengal. 
We have a Brahmin general Vaidyadeva ruling there and mak- 
ing a ‘grant in behalf of and undev KumarapAla of Gauda (E. L 
II p. 351 ) which we have already noticed. Then there was a 
Bftshtrakuta subordinate prince (Mahana) in Bihar or Anga 
who was a maternal uncle of Ramapala of Gauda as also 
stated already. There may have been many such feudatories 
in Bengal and Bihar, but these appear to be the important ones. 

In the tract south of the Gauda kingdom of the Palas we 
have the Haihaya Kalachuri feudatory kingly family of Ratna- 
pum in what is called Dakshina Kosala. Kielhorn has given 
their line as follows ( E. I. VIII ). Kalingar^ja, descendant of a 
Sounger son of Kokalla who had 18 sons, first conquered this 
Qountry. He was followed by his son Kamalaraja and he by 
his son Ratnaraja who ia said to have founded Ratnapura and 
built a Siva temple there, “thus making the city a rival to 
the city of Kubera where Siva always resided." His son was 
Prifhvisa and his son was Jai??la L. His inscription dnted 
1114 ( E. 1. 1. p. 34) has been found. In this inscription ha gives 
a village to a Siva temple for his Guru Rudrasiva. He also is 
said to have founded Jajallapura. Bis son Ratnadeva II defeated 
Chodaganga of Eastevn Gangas of Trikalinga. His son Prith- 
/Ideva II has left an inscription dated 1141 ( I. A. X. pt84 )• His 
son J&jalla II made a grant in 1167 ( E. 1. 1, p. 40 ) and his son 
Ratnadeva III a grant dated 1181 ( I. A. XXII p. 83 ). His son 
Prithvideva III has left an inscription dated 1190 ( E. 1. 1 p. 47 ). 
We have no further clue to this dynasty. It was practically 
an independent ruling line» though it might have been subject 
nominally to the Haihaya kings of Tripura The country is also 
called Tummana in tlieir records ( See £. J. 1 4047 ). They were 
warshippers of Siva and Brahmanical orthodox EAatr^as as 
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their gotra Elrishnatreya is given even with its pravaras in 
their records ( E. 1. 1 p. 40 ). 

Going on next to what is modern U. P. there must have 
been many feudatory princes in Oudh, Antarbed and Bundel- 
khand. But we have to mention twi; important Jlajput 
families only which subsist to this day. The Gaiitamas are a 
well-known Rajput clan in U. P. From the Fatehpur Gazetteer 
we learn that they are an ancient clan with the Bharadvaja 
gotra and a former Raja of Argal had married a sister of 
Jaichand. Probably the fort of Asni where Jaichand s treasure 
was kept was in their possession. The second Rajput clan of 
which we have even an inscription* is the Sengar family. This 
clan is mentioned among the 36 royal clans. Its present 
chief principality is that of Jagmanpur in the Jalaun district 
and there is also a small principality in the Etawa district 
viz., ^t of Bhareh. The Sengars claim Rishyasringa a Rishi 
and ^ntS. daughter of Dasaratha and sister of Rama as their 
ancestors. The tradition among them is that they originally 
ruled in Anga or Bihar where was born Chaturanga, the first 
Sengar, from Da^ratha’s daughter Santa. When the kingdom 
of Anga was given to Karna by Duryodhana they went to 
Dahala which comprises Central Provinces west and Central 
India east where they ruled for a long time and where their 
principalities still survive. They also claim to have ruled in 
the Deccan and in Gujarat and they state that some Sengans 
went eastwards also and founded a kingdom in- B»rclv/an in 
Radha country and it is believed that a prince from Bm- Iwan 
went to Ceylon and founded a kinrdom there. The name 
Sinhala is derived, it is believed, fror' Sinhrir^Bahu tho name 
of the father of this prince, as is evidenced by the Mahavanso: 
A Sengar king Earna^Deva is said to have founded Kaj iiavati 
or Kanar on the southern bank of the Juinna. This w^as the 
original seat of power of tho Sengars of Jagani!^.npur and there 
are still ruins ot an old fort there which is visited on. tb 3 
Dasera day by the Maharajas of Jagamanimr. They are also 
said to have ruled in Sironj in Malwa ( whei*c they ertne from 
Gujarat ) so far late as the days of the Moguls. 

The inscription of this family w'hich has been found 
however, was issued from Benares where pc'*haps the donor 
prince may have gone for pilgrimage. The prince Yatsaraja of 
the SingSra-Anvagra gave a village to a Brahmin in 1134 A. D. 
(St 1191 X while Govindachandra was ruling. The inscription 
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is drsirii up in the usual Oahsdavala style, and the firA (ftrief 
is said to have come from Siagarota and acquired Rajapatti or 
royaft tiara. The uames of the aneescors of Vatsarftja given 
eire i Kamalapala, 2 Stralhana. 3 Eumara, 4 Lohadadeva ; and 
Vutsanftja the fifth is the grantor. This would take the founder 
£amalpala to about 1050 A. D. i. e. to a time before the rise 
of libe^ahadavalas. Tradition states that Visokadeva of Eanar 
married a daughter of Jaichand. The family appears to be an 
oi^thodoz Vaidic Rajput family as its gotra Sandilya is particul- 
arly mentioned in this record (E. I. IV p. 131), which is an 
unusual thing for this period. This incidently proves that 
Jaichand's gotra could not have been K^syapa. 

It deserves to be mentioned that under l^ing Bhagavantadeva 
of Bhareh, the eldest offshoot from the ruling house of Eanar 
who was, like Ehoja and other great Hindu kings, a patron of 
pandits, was composed the well-known treatise o[i Hindu 
Dharma named after him Phagavanta-Bhaskara by Nilakantha 
Bhatta. The Vyavahara Mayuuha, a part of this treatise, is 
recognised as authority on Hindu law in Konkan, Gujarat and 
some other parts of the Bombay Presidarncy. 

Westward there were Yadavas at Mathura and MahSban 
still ruling in about 1150 A D. A branch of this lino is said 
to have been found at Biana in 993 A D. And a stono record of 
Vijaya has been found at Biana d ;t;d 1143 A. D, We know 
from Mabomedan cbronieLs that Shihabuddin attacked this 
place in 1196 and drove Eunvarapala westward. From him the 
present rulers of Earowli are descended (Gaurishankar’s Tod). 

We may mention next the princes of Meerut and Badaun. 
The first were Dora Rajputs mentioned in the history of 
Mahmud. Histinapur is a village in the Meerut district on the 
Ginges and perhaps the Doras were Eshairiyas of the race of the 
P&ndavas. The Tuars however, are supposed to be the direct 
representatives of the Pandavas In Badaun ruled a branch of the 
Rashtrakutas as stated in an inscription (E. 1. 1 p. 64) fo ind in 
the old fort there. The date of the inscription is not given. 
We have already commented on it at length. It mentions 1 
Ohandra, 2 VigrsJiapftla, 3 Bhuvanapala, 4 Gopala,5 Tiibhuvana- 
pfila, 6 Madanap&la his son ( it is recorded of him that through 
his valour the Hammir could not come to the Ganges ), 7 
Bevap'^la, brother, 8 Bblmap^la, 9 Surap^la, 10 Amritsipfila, and 
il Ijiakshmanap&la his broiaer. As Badaun was takea by 
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Eutubuddin ia.the beginning of the 13th century, we may 
place these 11 kings between 1000 and 1200 A. D. But if we 
take an average of 12 years per king we h-^ve for Chandra a 
date somewhere about (1200-132) 1068 A. D. and this would 
make this Chandra identical with Chandra Gfthadavala who 
seized Kanauj and founded his empire there. R. B. Oauri hankar 
Ojha does not think th^t Chandra of the Badaun inscription 
is the s^me as the Chandra of the Gahadav^la line of Kanauj : 
but Pandit Ramakaran of Jodhpur in his history of the Rtthods 
expresses the opinion that they are identical (p. 260-61 ditb^X 

These Rathods and the Gfthsdavalas according to our view 
as already propounded, as also the Rashtrakut-is of Anga ( Bihar) 
belonged to the sr me clan which was solar by race and were 
different from the Rashtrakutas of Malkhed in the Deccsm v/ho 
belonged to the lunar race though both Pandits Ramkaran and 
Gaurishankar look upon them as one family. The R ithods of 
Central India and of Gujarat probably belonged to the southern 
clan though not the Rashtrakutas of liathondi in Rajputana as 
Gaurishankar also thinks (Tod p. 364). The Rathods of Jodhpur 
and Bikaner who now represent the northern Rathod clan are 
like the G^hadavalas solar in race though they may hayo 
tradition that they came from E ilyan in tho south. R^shtrakiaa 
is an ofRcial name as explained elsewhere and the name^may h.- 
borne by different clans. 

In Kathiawar Chudasamas who are Yadavas and in Ckitch 
the Jadejas who are also Yadavas ruled during this sub-period 
and the latter are said to have come from Ghazni before Mah- 
mud’s time probably. We have no inscription, howeer, to rely 
upoa The most important GuhUa clan of Kathiawar to which 
the rulers of Bhavnagar belong, is however, mentioned in an 
inscription which is dated St. 1202 or 1145 A. D. which shows 
that they were an important feudatory family ruling under the 
ChKluKyas of AnhilwSd and in which a king Sahajiga is 
mentioned as ruling in Mangrol. These Guhilas are distinct 
from the Guhilots of Mewad having a different gotra and are 
separately enumerated in the list of 36 royal families by Ohand 
in the RasS. 

The next important family was that of the Paramaras of Aha. 
The Paramaras originally must have belonged to Abu; for the 
legend of their origin states that their first ancestor was created 
by Yaaishtha on Mount Abu from his sacrificial fire. Tba first 
known king of Abu was Dhumaraja, but the prince in tho begin- 
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ning of our period was Dhandhuka whose minister Vimala-shah 
built a beautiful temple to Adinatba on Mt. Abu in 1031 A. D. 
His son Purnapala was a samanta of Bhiina of Gujarat in 1045 
A. D; ( 1102 St. ). His son was Dhruvabhata and his son 
Kamadeva is mentionod in the Prasasti of Tejapala-Vastup&la on 
Abu. His succossor was Vikramasinha. In the fight of 
Kumarapala with Arnoraja, Vikramasinha suddenly want over to 
Arnoraja whoreupon Kumarapala gave tha principality of Abu to 
his nephew Yasodhavala. His son was the well-known warrior 
Dharavarsha who was the general of the Gujarat army which 
defeated Ghori, as stated by Mahomedan writers, in the battle 
fought in 1178 A. D. during the minority of Mularaja as already 
stated in Ch&lukya chapter. Dbar&varsha again was one of the 
commanders in the Gujarat army when it fought with Kutu- 
buddin in 1197 and was defeated. Many inscriptions of his 
time have been found dating from 1163 to 1208 A. D. ( Gauri- 
shankar’s Tod p. 384 ). The princes of Abu named JetH and 
Salakh given in the Ras4, Gaurishankar thinks, are imaginary 
persons. But it is possible to suppose that they were brothers of 
DharSvarsha and went consequently to Prithviraja to seek their 
fortune and became his sardars. 

The Chauhans of Nadul were a valorous line of feudatory 
kings which deserves to be mentioned. It was a branch form the 
Chauhans of Sambhar, the first king Lakshmana being a 
younger son of Vskpatiraja as already stated ( Vol. II p. 96 ). 
His descendants ruled in Nadul and were usually feudatories 
of the ChMukya king of Gujarat in whose behalf they usually 
fought. Thus one of these Asaraja fought with Malwa as a 
general of Kuniftrapala. He was a great prince, built many 
tanks and temples and patronised learned men. The present 
Bundi and Kota ruling families are descended from Manikarai 
younger son of this prince ( Gaurishankar’s Tod p. 408 ). Two 
inscriptions of his son Alhana and of his grandson Kelhana have 
been found dated 1209 and 1224 St. ( 1152 and 1167 A D.). 
Kelhana's younger brother Kirtip&la was a famous chief. He 
was in the Hindu anny which defeated Shihabuddin Ghori 
below Abu. He possessed Jalor and other forts. But Kutubud- 
(Un attacked Jalor and Altamash attacked Mandawar and in both 
places he must have opposed the Mahomedans. In the days of the 
last prince Kanhada-deva, Jalor was attacked by Allauddin 
( Gaurishankar's Tod p. 40 ). 
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There are other Rajput kingly families which flourished in 
this sub-period and which require to be mentioned such as the 
Bhattis of Jaisalmere. The Bhattis, when Bhatia was destroyed, 
went into the desert and founded a kingdoiii in the present 
Jaisalmere territory and ruled there. The present ruling family 
of Patiala is believed to belong to this Bhatti line. For want 
of reliable evidence we can no'j give further details, and content 
ourselves with this bare mention. 

The last two most important families of Northern India 
which require to be noticed are the Tomaras of Delhi and the 
Kachhapaghatas of Gwalior from whom are descended two of 
the most famous Rajput clans of modern India viz. the Tuars 
and the Eachhwahas. The name Tuar is easily derivable ( like 
Eachhwaba from Kachhapaghata ) from Tomara mentioned 
in inscriptions. It is believed that Anangap&la Tomara some 
time in the ninth' century founded Delhi. But Delhi was 
not an important town in the days of Al-Beruni; and this 
principality of Delhi under the Pratih&ras must have been 
then insignificant. They were supposed to be the direct des- 
cendants of the PSndavas who first founded Indraprastha or 
ancient Delhi. That there was a village of the name of Indrapat 
near Delhi in the days of Eutubuddin is clear from |he 
Taj-ul-Ma’sIr ( E. II p. 210 ) a contemporary history. The 
Tomaras are also mentioned, as already noted, in the records of 
the Chauhans as their natural opponents, being neighbours. 
There are no Tomara records yet found but their rule in Delhi 
is mentioned in ocher records and we proceed to give a short 
account from these and from the Delhi Gazetteer. 

The famous iron pillar of Delhi, a pillar unrusted for 1500 
years, with letters still clearly readable, is said to have been 
brought from MathurA and set up near his new Delhi by 
Anangap&la about 1052 A. D. There is a note of this on the 
pillar. This prince seems to have become powerful when the 
power of the Eanauj emperors was destroyed by Mahmud ; and 
he founded a new town, called it Delhi and made it his capital 
as we will show presently. The family of A»^-’^::Bpftla ruled in 
Delhi and the surrounding country for about a century when it 
was conquered about 1152 A. D. by Vlsaladeva or Vigrahar&ja 
III, Ch&ham&na, uncle of Prithvlr&ja, from whose time the 
country passed under the rule of the Chauhans. The story t)f the 
R&a& that AnangapAla, the last Tomara king, gave the kingdom 
to Prithvlrftja as he was his daughter’s son and being himself 
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ohildleflB retired to Bsdarikiwama is not reliable as Prithylr&ja’fe' 
mother was a Chedi princess, not a Toman. In fact the whole 
story of the Biaft proves to be imaginary and it is rather difficult 
to treat as historical many of the events and statements recorded 
therein. The Gazetteer states that the fort, called Lalkot and 
still visible, was built by the first Anangpala (II) ; and Frithvl- 
rSja built the outer wall of the old town which in still traceable. 
When Kutubuddin attacked and took the city, the wall and the 
fort were there and seemed to be invulnerable. 

It is impossible to determine whether Govindarai, men- 
tioned by Mahomedan historians as of Delhi and as wounding 
Shihabuddin in the first battle and as killed in the second; was a 
Tnar or a Chauhan. The Tuars dispersed over many provinces 
after their defeat but the bulk of them went to Gwalior territory 
and settled there in a district which is specially named TawarghSr 
after them. Tuars are found even in Mahftrashtra under the 
Maraiha name of M&ne and others. 

A genealogy of the Tomaras of Delhi is given by General 
Cunningham from Abul Fazal and from bardic records and. it is 
taken by Gsurishankar at page 348 (I'od) ; but no inscriptions can 
be quoted in support of it. Copper coins of AnangapSla II who 
built Delhi fort have been found (1051 A. D.). That Delhi was 
originally founded by the Tomaras and that the country about 
it called Gariyflna was ruled first by them and subsequently by 
the Chauhans is found recorded in an inscription in a well dated 
St. U84 or 1337 A. D. and four generations of the Chauhans 
mns': have ruled there after the Tomaras viz., Vlsaladeva, Prith- 
vibhfcta Somesvara and (Delhi PrithvSrUja Museum stone Insc. 
I A, XIX p. 218).* 

The Eachhapoghgta family has left many records espe- 
cially the Slsabahu temple record on the Gwalior fort and 
the Dubhkund Jain temple record in Gwalior territory seventy- 
six mfles south-west of Gwalior. We give the following 
account of the Eachhapagh&tas from these records as also fr(»i'. 
GhuirishankaT’s Tod and Eielhorn’s genealogies in E, I. VIIL 

The Eacbhapagh&tas originally ruled in Narwai (> Gwa- 
lior tnrritory ) or the Nishadba country of Nala of Mah&bhSrata 
fame as also of the scene of Bhavabhuti’s M&latl-Msdfaava. A 


* 3 m w»nn5f>i: i jfr « 
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prince of this family named VajradSman, son of Lakslimana 
seized the fort of Gwalior during the declining days of the 
Pratihftra empire of Eanauj and established his power there 
about 977 A. D. ( See his record in J. R. A S. Bengal XXXI 
p. 393 ). He is called therein Mab&rajAdhiraja and was pro*> 
bably independent. But be must have soon been compelled to 
acknowledge the nominal suzerainty of the Chandellas of 
Bundelkhand ; and Al-Beruni properly says that the two great 
forts in Chandella territory were Gwalior and Kalanjar. Vajra- 
daman’s son was Mangalaraja and his son was Kirtiraja who is 
described as having defeated Malwa (probably king Bhoja is 
here meant). Mahmud of Ghazni invested Gwalior in the days of 
Kirtiraja and he was discreet enough to save himself and his 
kingdom by presenting 30 elephants and accepting nominal 
subjection. His son was Muladeva alias Trailokya-Mallaand 
Bhuvanapala. His son was Devapala alias Aparajita andikje 
son was Padmap&la whose nephew Mabip&la or Bhuvanaika- 
Malla recorded the inscription above mentioned dated 109S A. D. 
(LA XV p. 36) which gives these details. The inscription furtfaer 
mentions that Kirtiraja built a temple to P&rvatipati in the town 
of Sinhamana. Mahip&la had come to the throne a little before 
the date of this inscription ( St. 1150 ) in the Sasabahu temple on 
the Gwalior fort. It is a Vishnu temple and it was commenjced 
by Padmap&la and consequently the deity was named Pad- 
manatha The Kachhwahas seem to be Vaisbnavas from this 
l^ingy a peculiarity which still distinguishes them. TherCiis 
some misconception about the origin of the above mentioned 
name S&sabahu given to these two temples on the Gwalior fact. 
We think that the name merely means the larger and smaller 
temples. The Gwalior Gazetteer derives the name from Saha- 
srabAhn which is not tenable not being a usual name of Visbnnn 
or Siva. The lesser Sasabahu temple which is like the bigger 
one was built in 1108 A D. ( I. A. XVI p. 301 ). 

Gaurishankar mentions the following kings after Mahipftla 
with dates ( Tod p 373 ) : son Tribhuvanaptia ( named Madbusu- 
danapala in the Gwalior Gazetteer) with date 1104 A D.,his 
son Vijayap&la date 1133, his son Surap&la date 1155 and his 
heir-apparent Anangapala. His successor must have been 
Solankhapala who was invested in the fort by Shihabuddin 
Qhori in 1196 A. D. But the Gwalior Gazetteer states that 
tbePariharas took the fort from the Kachhwahas in 1129. In 
this view, Solankhap4la must have been a Paribftra. It appears 
38 
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that the fort was surrendered formally to Eutubuddin. But the 
"Owaliorn&ma published by Prince Balwautrao Bhyyasaheb 
Scindia states that the Pariharas took possession of he fort 
again and. they were dislodged by Altamash as will be related 
later on. The Eachhapagh^tas must have left the place 
as too pear Delhi and receded to a more distant place or gone 
back to Narwar. 

A branch family of this line ruled at Dubhkund seventy-six 
miles south-west of Gwalior and two inscriptions of these have 
been found ( L A. XIV p. 10 and E. I. II p. 293 ). These inscrip^ 
tions give very interesting information. The first king men- 
tioned is Yuvaraja and his son was Arjuna who is said to have 
himself killed with an arrow, Rajyapala PratihSra king of 
Eanauj when attacked by a Rajput confederacy headed by the 
Chandella king Oanda assisted by the Gwalior Kachhapaghata 
king. His son was Abhiraanyu whose skill in horsemanship 
and archery was extolled even by Bhoja king of Malwa * His 
son was Vijayapala whose date is 1044 and his son. was 
Vikramaainha dated 1088. This family must have been a 
feudatory of the Gwalior kings who were practically independent 
though acknowledging nominal suzerainty of the Oiandellas. 

The name of the family Eachhapaghata is also given in 
inscriptions as Eachhapiri and is undoubtedly the original 
form of the modern name Eachhwaha which is clearly derivable 
from it according to the rules of Prakrit transformation. What 
the name means it is difficult to state and we have already 
said that names arise in various ways. Whatever the origin, 
the Eachhwaha clan was always acknowledged as among the 
best Rajput families, being the first named in the list of 36 
royal clans enumerated by Chand and as their rise precedes 
the rise of the Gahadavalas in whose time the list was first 
probably made, their mention first was natural especially as 
they were entrusted with the command of the army assembled, 
to punish the apostate Pratihara king of Eanauj, as stated above. 


Dubhkund Insc. E. I. HI. 



NOTE-HARAPflASHAD SHASTRl’S WRONG VISW ABOUT 
THE ORIGIN OP THE KACHHWAHAS. 

It is indeed a pity that we have to write a special note in this ▼oliimo 
also to refute the wrong view of a great Indian pandit as we iiad to write 
a note in the previous voltmo on Sir Vincent Smith's wrong view about the 
ChandeUas, In his Report for Search of Bardic Chronicles (1913) M. M. 
Haraprashad Shastri writes " The Kachhwahas claim descent from Kusa 
son of Hlma an i say that they came from Narwar which is a country of 
hunters ( Nishada) and aaiiently there was a race oallol EashhapaghSta. 
who are probably represented by the modern Kichhawas, who are an 
untouchable race ; but their rulers seem to have become Eshatriyas at 
some period". This is the most lamentable instance we have of wrong 
previous bias having misled even our pandits into drawing the most 
amazingly illogical inferences. We have already said many times that 
the bias of most European and a few Indian scholars is to look upon 
Eshatriya clans as developed out of aborigines and even untouchables or 
foreigners. The above is a very striking instance of how most illogical 
and absurd inferences are drawn through this bias. 

In the first place Narwar is not a country of NishSdasbut Nishadhaiand 
Nala the famous Naishadha king ruled here. Secondly, because there are 
untouchable people there, at present named Eaohhawas, therefore it does 
not follow that they are the modern representatives of the Eaohhwaha 
people named EachbapaghStas. The Eaohhawas are not the only people 
now in Narwar Distriot, nor is EachhawSha the same as Eaohbwa. Farther 
even if Eaobhwas are the predominant people there, it does no# follow, 
therefore, that their rulers must also be Eaohh was. This is the same fallacy 
as led Sir Vincent Smith to argue that because the Chandellas ruled among 
Oonds, therefore they also were Gonds. In fact, the trend of Indian 
history shows that Rajput adventurers going out of their original home, the 
middle land, founded kingdoms in distant countries inhabited by Bhils, Gonds 
dtc. Because B appS Rs wal ruled in a oountr/ full of Bhils, therefore it does 
not follow that he was also a Bail. Because the British rule amang Bengalis 
therefore it does not follow that the British are Bengalis. In short, the 
EachhwShas ruling in a country mostly, inhabited by the modern untouch- 
able Eacbhwas does not make them originally Eaohhwas. 

Thirdly, even granting that the names are identical, we have still to 
pause before we put forward the inference that the two people are identical 
in race. EachhwShas may have taken this name from the country they 
ruled, just as we showed in our second volume that the Garjara PratihSras 
Were so called, only because they ruled in ths Gurjara country, and D7t 
because they were themselves Gurjaras. Then again the Eaohhwas 
themselves may have taken their names from their rulers. Several 
instances may be cited to show such taking of a higher class name by 
some untouchable classes. The Chamars e. g» have such names as 
Ohauhans among them. The Sondias of Malwa have Chauhans, ParamSras 
&o. among them. It is, therefore, necessary to pause before making such 
an inference from identity of names with respect to a clan of Eibatriyas 
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'whfoh has always been conaidered one of the beat among Rajput clans and 
«hc 86 name atanda first in Ghai d'a Hat of 36 royal o^a a And in eaate- 
riddfD It dia is It poshible that chiefs of untouoh able i eoplea could have riser, 
to this high statu*, withi ut any striking brilliant service in the cause oi 
re ip ion ? Nothing is knos^n about the supposed rulers among tbeie 
untouchables, or of any great exploits which should raise them to such a 
high status. We cannot but conclide without expressing our surprize 
and soirow at such gratuitous aspersions thrown on a well-known Rajput 
olan by such a learned Indian pandit.* Lastly it may be added that 
Kaolihwfiha is oiear'y distinct from Eaihhwa, being the Prakrit form of 
KachbapaifcSta. This word or its equivalent KaobhapUri both used in in- 
seriptioDS si ould supgert that the Kaehhwahaa were the slayers, the 
enemies of Kachhwas, the aboriginal people or untouchables and not them- 
selves Kaethwas The origin < f tho name Kacbhapsgbita is unknown as 
stated already ; but if there are Kaobhwas about Narwar (i>f which or 
inquiry at Shivapuri there seems to be great doubt) who are untouchables, 
the origin oi the name lecomes cK ar as the K ichhwShas ongi ally rnled 
in this part of the country unquestionably and it is called even now 
jiacbkwfthaghar ? 


^ We are constrained to state that on inquiry from the Gwallof state 
Narwer Shivapur revenue officer Mr. Bhalerao we find that there are no 
nntouehable people named Kaohhawas in or about Narwar. The wMt 
nigument of M. M. Haraprasbad Shastri would then fall to the ground. 
Hie teurce of imtormation must be inquired into. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE HIMALAYAN KINGDOMS 

It remains to give the history of the Himalayan kit^doma 
during this sub-period. These were the kingdoms of Kashmir. 
Champi, Nurpor, Eangra, Mandi and Suket and finally of 
Nepal; we have already given the history of each of these 
states down to the end of the Hindu period so far as it has been, 
ascertained. We will, however, restate that portion of their 
history which falls in the sub-period treated of in this volume 
vis. lOJO-1200 A. D. with such additions and emendations as 
are necessary from recent information available from research 
publications, especially the Journals of the Panjab Historical 
Society. 

1. KASHMIR 

The kingdom of Kashmir at the beginning of this sub-period 
came under the Lohara dynasty after the death of the notorious 
.lueen DiddA. She was the daughter of a king of Lohara and 
grand-daughter of B Ima, Shahi king of Kabul and she died 
in 1003 A. D. after a long reign both as regent of her sons and 
grandsons and latterly in her own name. SangramarSj) her 
brother’s son, came to the throne of Kashmir by DiddA’s selection 
after her and his descendants ruled over Kashmir throughout 
this sub-period, Tue rulers of this dynasty were all capable 
men and they were, therefore, able to save the kingdom of 
Kashmir from being swddlowed up in that flood of Mahomedan 
conquest which submerged first the Panjab under Mahmud and 
later. Northern India under Shihabuddin Ghori. We have 
already given the history of this dynasty from the RAjataranginI 
down to 1148 A D. wherewith ends the work of Kalhana and 
we give here the subsequent history from -the supplementary 
work of JonarAja. We may first recapitulate the former portion 
given in Vol 1 pp. 227- 232 with some further remarks. 

BangrAmarAja, as usual with founders of dynasties, was a 
wise and able ruler. He ruled from 1003 to 1019. As we have 
akeady shown in this volume, Mahmud made two attempts 
tO'take the frontier stronghold of Kashmir but failed. Kashmir 
was « sealed country and Mahmud could not break the seal. 
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When Sir V. Smith says that Kashmir was protected by its 
inaccessible mountains, he is right ; though it does not appear, 
as Smith thinks, that Kashmir was defeated. We must, 
however,! vary our statement made in Vol. I. p. 228 that Ka.shmir 
was not invaded at all in the days of Sangrama and state that 
though attempt was twice made to invade Kashmir, it could not 
be entered. We have already described the defeat of the Hindus 
in the battle fought by Trilochanapala, Shahi king, in 1021 
A. D, with the aid of Kashmir troops sent by Sangrama both 
in this volume and in VcL I. p. 227. Trilochanapala fled from 
place to place and probably his son Bhlma also whose end 
is recorded in 1027. But his other sons or cousins Rudrapala 
and others remained in Kashmir under the protection of San- 
grama who was probably their relative. 

These Shahi princes gave valuable aid to Anantaraja the 
son and successor of Sangrama who ruled from 1029 to 1039 
A. D. In his reign a treacherous Kashmir Sardar brought 
into Kashmir an invasion by the Turks assisted by Daradas. 
By the valour of the Shahi princes and of Anantaraja himself 
this formidable force was utterly defeated and Kashmir was 
saved from being subjected to Moslem rule for 300 years. We 
have already described this battle in Vol. I ( p. 228 ). 

Anantaraja and his queen SQryamatl daughter of a Trigarta 
king were a very religious pair who ruled justly and ably for 
a long time. In their old age they retired and placed their 
son Kalasa on the throne of Kashmir. They were ill-treated 
by this son and Ananta died in grief and his queen died a sail 
on his funeral pyre. Kalasa in other respects was a good 
ruler. His son Harsha rebelled against him but was defeated 
and imprisoned. When Kalasa died in 1073 A. D., he was 
succeeded by his second son Utkarsha. Harsha was, however^ 
liked by the people. He was the most accomplished prince of 
his time, learned, fond of music and a patron of learned men. 
He may be compared to his namesake Harsha of Kanauj or to 
Bboja; but unlike both his end was miserable. His second 
brother Vijayamalla raised a rebellion in his favour against 
Utkarsha who was defeated and killed in battte in 1089. 
Harsha being liberated and placed on the throne by Vijayamalla 
ruled long from 1089 to 1101. In the latter part of his reign 
Vijayamalla by the instigation of unscrupulous courtiers 
rebelled against Harsha but was unsuccessful. Harsha there^ 
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after relentlessly persecuted his partisans and misrule and 
q?pression so far increased that Uchchala, a collateral cousin, 
successed in leading a rebellion, and defeating Haraha took 
possession of the capital. Harsha's queens burnt themselves in 
the palace while he himself took refuge in a Matha. His son 
Bhoja who had been expelled came into Kashmir to relieve him 
but was killed in a battle with Uchchala. Harsha, finding 
eyerything going adverse, rushed upon the soldiers who had 
surrounded the Ma^ha and was killed. Thus ended the first 
branch of this Lohara dynasty which ruled Kashmir ably foi 
about a hundred years (1003 to 1101). Uchchala ruled till 1 ll 1 
and his brother Sussala ruled after him till 1128. Sussala’s son 
Jayasinha was ruling in 1148 A. D. when Kalhana finished his 
BftjataranginL These rulers were also able and good rulers, 
though various intrigues described by Kalhana went on as usual! 

The Lohara dynasty was a Bajput dynasty and thus in the 
11th and 12th centuries, as elsewhere in India, there were Bajput 
kings in Kashmir also. The preceding dynasty of Parvagupta 
was a Vaisya one while that which preceded it viz. that of 
Yataskara was a Brahmin dynasty. It may, however, be added 
that these two were also practically Kshatriya as they married! 
into Kshatriya families and followed Kshatrij^a life. The 
Lohara ruling family is said to belong to the Bhatti clan of 
Bajputs and hence the Kashmir kings were probably Bhattis. 

The DSmaras in Kashmir were a turbulent local people who 
were always troublesome to the reigning king and helpful to 
rebels. “ King Harsha ordered a slaughter of these Damaras ; 
but they combined with two refugee princes and put an end to 
his life ” ( Panjab H. S. Vol.’ II p. 81 ). Thus it seems that 
Uchchala gained the throne with the usual help of powerfuL 
DSmaras. 

2. NEPAL. 

Nepal is the next large kingdom in the Himalayan region: 
whose history in the first suh-period ( 600 to 800 ), wo have 
given in the first volume. In the second volume wo> stated that 
in the second sub-period ( 800-1000 ) reigned in Nepal a Bajput 
kingly family which founded the Nepal era (885 A. D.) which is 
still in use in Nepal. In the third sub-period ( 1000-1200 ) the 
flftma family appears to have ruled in Napal unmolested by either 
Hindu or Mahomedan kings and we have found nothing parti- 
cular which may be recorded of these kings. We, therefore. 
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fneeed to the minor kingdoms intervening between EMAnnir 
snd Nepal of which many important partieulars have come to 
U'gjlit in recent research. 

3. CHAMBA. 

We have already given in VoL 1 a short account of tile 
ChambS state which comes before us prooeeding south-east from 
Kashmir. It was subordinate generally to Kashmir. This 
kingly line was founded about 620 A. D. by Adivarman of the 
solar race ( Vol. I p. 378 ), as Cunningham calculated. But later 
information from inscripti ins on stone and copper read by Dr. 
Vogel and published in Archaeological Survey Report. New 
Imp. Series Vol. XXXVi part I (1911) and summarised by Dr. 
Hutchinson in J. Panjab H S VoL II (pp. 75-80) shows that the 
state was foundad by one Memvarman of the solar race from 
KedApa town in the Gangetic valley about 700 A D. The 
territory of the state gradually extended in the Rivi valley the 
capital being Brahmapura or Brahmor One of his descendants 
SAhilavarman ( a household name in the state ) founded the pre- 
sent capital Champs. His son Yugakaravarman recorded two 
copper-plate grants which are the oldest yet found. There are 
no dates given in ChampS records except regmil years before 
A. D. 133 ) when first the SSstra or Kaliyuca era or the Vikrama 
era figure is given and these are recorded in G ipta characters 
generally and later on in SiradS and next Nigari characters. 
On paleeographic grounds these two records may be placed in 
the 10th century A D. From R&jatarangiol we know that 
Ananta (1029-1031) invaded Champs and conquer.ed Stl avarman. 
Asat ivarman visited Kashmir in the days of Kalasra in 1087 
A. D. his sister BappikS being Kalasa’s queen. Their son was 
the unfortuu'ite Harsha and Asata assisted him and his son 
Bhoja and Asata’s son JSsata assisted without avail BhikshS- 
chSra son of Bhoja in 1103 A. D. JSsata’s successor (Jdayavar- 
man, however, assisted Sussala in 1121 A D. as Suss da had 
married two CaambA princesses. The civil war in Kashmir 
probably made Cnambft independent (p. 79). 

We need not mention the names of the later kings of 
Ohamb&upto 1200 D. But it may be stated that this family 
still rules in ChambA. This hill state was not troubled by 
Mahomedan invaders whether in the days of the Ghaznsvide 
fatmtiy of Mahmud or of Muhammad Ghori or later Sultans 
dkHvw to the days of Akbar. 
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The kings are Eshatariyas of the solar race with Moshin&tya 
(YuvanAsva?) gotra and are called Bajas. There are local 
chiefs who came to the country earlier ; they are called Ra^Ute 
(Bajanakas of inscriptions) and earlier still came the Bathls 
CT Thakurs who now are probably a mixed race lower in rank 
than the BanSs (*Chanal Jetha Rathi Eanetha’). 

4. NURPUR. 

The kingdom of Nurpur is not an old Himalayan state. 
According to Nurpur tradition it was founded by a Tomara 
prince from Delhi. He is said to have dispossessed a Pathaa 
chief from Pathankot and from thence going into the hills he 
built a fort at Nurpur, the original name of which was Dhaner 
(Nurpur being a name given, it is said, by Nurjahan). Tha 
date of the founding of a kingdom at Pathankot is believed to 
be the middle of the 11th century* But the story seems impro- 
bable as Panjab was at this time under the strong rule of 
Ghazni and it is difficult to believe that any Rajput prince 
could have been allowed to dispossess a Pathan force trom 
Pathankot and found a kingdom. The story is, on the face of 
it, a name-legend based upon the name Pathankot. But the 
name Pathan here is really the Prakrit form of Pratishthina 
and it seems to us that there was some Tomara king ^n Prati- 
shth&na in pre-Mahmud days and in consequence -of Mahmud's 
raids he removed into the hills and founded the kingdom of 
Dhaner. He built the fort of Nurpur ( which is now in a ruin- 
ous condition) in a convenient strong place by the side of a 
river.. His family ruled in this part during the sub-period 
treated of in this volume and continues even to this day, the 
present chief being, however, not a ruling prince. 

The gotra of these Pathania Rajputs is Atri which raises 
a doubt as to whether they are really Tomaras. They also call 
themselves Pandirs or descendants of the Pandavas, but the 
gotra of the Panda vas as also of the Tomaras who are their 
modern representatives is Vaiyaghrapadya. Perhaps the Pai- 
thanias changed their gotra when they came to Dhaner and 
adopted a new Purohita, according to the wrong dictum of 
Vijn&ne(§vara or they are really lunar race Eshatriyas but not 
Tomaras. 

The Panjab Historical Society's Journal Vol. II ( p. 17 > 
states that the original town of Pathankot was on the higlv 
ground to the east of the old fort, the site of which is marked 
^0 
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by high mounds where old coins have been found. This shows 
that Pathankot is an ancient town and its ancient name must 
have been Pratishthana. Two genaalogical lists of the ruling 
family at Nurpur have been available differing in many details. 
Cunningham gave 1095 A. D. as the date of the founding of 
the Nurpur family and Jyethpala, the founder, is said to have 
been a younger brother of a king of Delhi. A remark in the 
genealogy against Jaspala states that ha was 15th from the 
founder and opposed Allauddin Ehilji ( 1295-1315 ). This takes 
Jyethpala to about 1000 A. D. by the average of 20 years and it 
is extremely probable that these Tomaras did not come f rom 
Delhi which was not in existence at that time but from the plains 
of the Panjab itself, through the stress of Mahmud’s invasions 
and took possession first of Pratishthana already existing and 
from thence moved into the hills to Nurpur alias Dhaner. 

NOTE— THE FORT OP NURPUR AND ITS TEMPLES. 

The mined fort of Dhaner or Nurpur is a very interestinfc fort near the 
town of Nurpur and the present Tahsil and hospital are built inside the 
fort. There are many tanks in the fort ’^hioh was thus well supplied with 
water. There is a small temple well-preserved of MahSdeva; but the most 
interesting stmoture in this fort is the basement of an old temple the 
upper part of which is gone, which has been recently excavated from debris* 
The basement is well-preserved and there can be seen very beautiful 
figures carved in stone, depicting scenes in the PurSpas and also of men* 
elephants, horses, oamels, cows as they moved in the actual social life of 
medimval Hindu period. The figures are true to nature and prove the 
great art of the carvers. These carvings are as beautiful, if not more, as 
the carvings on the pillars used in the Kutub mosque at Delhi. This 
temple appears to have been a Vishpu temple. The beads of the figures 
have all been chiselled off by Mahomedan idol- breakers. 

At some distance from this old temple there is a new temple, probably 
hoilt in Akbar’s days, wherein is to be seen a fine blaok statue of Murall- 
dhara ( Krishpa sounding his pipe). The idol ie placed in the upper storey 
which is quite unusml. la the hall underneath and also oa the second 
storey there are paintings on the walls of scenes from S>isbpa*s early life 
which are very oreditaUe and whloh give an idea of the dress, the orna* 
ments and the soeial life of the people in Akbar*s days at Nhrpiir. 

5. MANDI AND SUKET. 

We have already given a short history of this hill stats in 
our first volume ( pik. 379 and 380 ) and we give further parti- 
eulars here from an article by Hutchinson and Yogel ( J. Panjab 
Vn pp. ) with a few remarks of our own. This part of 
Qie Himalayan country including Kulu seems to have been an 
ancient kingdom, file original people therein being Eunindaa 
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or Eenets who still are the chief cultivators there. The country 
is visited by Tibetan Buddhists annually as they believe that 
the great Buddhist saint Padmasambhava resided at the Rawalsar 
lake in Mandi territory ; the Hindus believe that Lomasa Kishi 
resided at this place. 

The ruling family of Mandi and Suket is a Chandravansi 
Rajput family with Atri as its gotra. Their names end always 
in the suffix sena. This has given rise, as usual, to the wrong 
tradition that they came from Bengal where Lakshmanasena of 
Lakhnaiiti was their last great king (1169-1198 ). This tradi- 
tion accepted by Sir L. Griffin in his book “ the Rajas of the 
Panjab” was, however, disbelieved by Cunningham who placed 
the founding of the Suket family nearly five hundred years 
before 1200 A. D. and Hutchinson and Vogel accept his view 
in their article on several grounds. Bkirther confirmation of 
this view may also be found in the fact that the epigraphic 
records of the Sena kings of Bengal clearly state that they were 
Eshatriyas come from Earn&taka; while the Suket-Mandi 
tradition is that their ancestors first ruled in Indraprastha and 
from there they went to Bengal and founded Lakhnauti. Local 
traditions founded on names are often unhistorical and have 
to be given un and in the same way as we gave \ip the tradition 
about Pathanias having driven Pathans from Pathankot.Awe 
have here to give up the tradition that the Mandi-SiiKet Rajas 
with names ending in Sena came from Lakhnauti in Bengal 
after the fall of Lakshmanasena in 1198 A. D. 

We have, however, to accept' Vamsavalis as soma evidence, 
though not as reliable as inscriptions, and some history may be 
deduced out of Mandi VamiSvalis. As already stated in 
Volume I p. 380, according to Cunningham, the founder of the 
Suket-Mandi family, Vlrasena, founded the state about 765 
A. D. Cunningham calculated this date from the fact that from 
Vlrasena to l^husena and B&husena under whom the state 
divided into twa Suket and Mandi, there were 10 generations 
and upto Samumrasena who recorded the Nirmand inscription 
there were 6 more. From Samudrasena to Ajbarsena whose 
date is fixed from a copper-plate inscription dated for the first 
time in Vikrama era via St. 1584 or A. D. 1527, there were 
11 more kings. Thus there were 27 generations from Nirasena 
to Ajbansana of 1527 A. D. and taking 30 years for each genera* 
tion we get for Vlrasena 1527 -*810^:717 A. D. and for Bfthusena 
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who founded the Mandi state 1017 or 987. “ Roughly speaking 
we may take B&husena founding Mandi about 1000 A. D. and 
Samudrasena recording ‘inscription at Nirmand about 1150 
A. D.” Hutchinson and Vogel think that even if we take 25 
years, average we shall have to take into consideration that 
some names might have dropped out of the Vaihsivalis and 
hence we may accept the date assigned by Cunningham as 
fairly correct, especially as it tallies with the legend current in 
Chamb& that the pregnant queen of a king of OhsmlA had 
taken refuge with a king in Suket and her son Moshan&tva 
was set up in ChambS by- this king. If we take 25 years 
average, we get for Vlrasena ( 1527-675 ) 852, for Bahusena 
( 852 plus 250 ) 1102 and for Samudrasena ( 1102 plus 150 ) 1252 
A. D. In any case, Suket may be taken as founded not later 
than 800 A. D. and Mandi than 1100 A. D. Dr. Fleet does not 
believe that the Nirmand inscription of Samudrasena is dated 
in St. 1227 or 1170 A. D. as Cunningham thought. The date 
given in that inscription is only 6 which may belong to the 
^tra era and on palseographio grounds the inscription cannot 
be later than the 7th century, A. D. This difficulty, however , 
need not disturb the dates above given for the founding of Mandi 
and Suket, as Samudrasena of the Kirmand in.scription can be 
treated as a king different from the Samudrasena of the Vam^ 
valis which really appears to be the case from the difference of 
the names of his immediate ancestors given in the inscription 
and in the VamsSvalis. 

If we take the date of the founding of Mandi as 1000 A.' D. 
or even 1100 A. D. it is possible to explain that the kingdom was 
founded by Sena Rtqputs during invasions of Mahomedans 
into the Panjab under Mahmud or later. The story that it was 
founded by B&husena, brother of Sahusena with whom he dis* 
agreed is of the usual fashion wherein two brothers having 
names sounding like each other fcgmd two kingdoms and may 
be disbelieved. Suket is, however, an older kingdom and was 
founded about 800 A. D. ( It is a strange revelation that while 
Kangra Eatoch Rajputs marry with the Suket family they do 
not marry with the Mandi family though of the same clan, as 
the Maharaja of Guler informed us ). 

We are not concerned with the history of Mandi or of 
Suket later than 1200 A. D. It seems that this family of Ra^Nit 
hill princes remained undisturbed by Mahomedan invastom 
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for s long time. They appear to have been independent of 
Kadimir also during tiiis and the preceding eubperiods 
(800 to 1200). 

6. KASHTAWAB. 

The small hill state of EsdithavSta (modem Kaditawar 
was ruled during this i>eriod by a Bajput family which was 
a dependent of Kadimir, as the name of a king TJttamarSia of 
Ksdithav&ta appears among th^ names of those eight feuda> 
tories who attended on Kalasa ^ Kas hm ir in 1087 A. D. 
(See Vol. I p. 236). It may be noted that Suket and Mandi kings 
are not mentioned therein. From the article of Hutchinson 
and Vogel in J. Punjab H. S. Vol. IV (p. 29^1) on the history of 
the Kashtawar state, the princes of Kashtawar appear to belong 
to the family of Sui»t and Mandi and also believe that they 
came from Gaur. Their Aiames also end mostly in the sufBx sans. 
This tradition, as stated already, is wrong being based on the 
name-ending sens only. The king Uttamaraja mentioned as 
ruling in 1080 A. D. however, did not belong to this family as 
his name does not appear in the VamsiSvali of Kashtawar 
supplied by the modern representative who is a Mahomedan 
convert Bajput It seems to us that the first king Kahnapftla 
who was sprung from the Suket family came to this part later 
and conquered it about 1200 A. D. or thereafter. We are not 
concerned with the history of this family in later and Mogul 
times though it is given in detail by Hutchinson and Vogel in 
the article above referred to. This state is now a part of 
Kadimir, having been conquered by the Sikhs in the days of 
Banjitsing. The family was a Chandravamdi family with 
Atri as its gotra, being of the same dan as the Suket family. 
To what dan Uttamaiaja’s family belonged which ruled during 
our sub-period, there is no material to determine. 

7. VALLAFHB (^ALOB) OB BA80HU 

This was another hill state subordinate to Kashmir ttie 
Baja of whidi was among those who atteni^ed on king Kalato* 
in 1089 A. D. as stated above. The histpry d ttiis family 
down to the present day is given by Hutdiihaon and Vogel in 
J. n^-H. & VoL IUCpp^ 77-08) and we givq the foUowing few 
facta from ttiis intaieiinng artlde relating to , our period. The 
famfly dafaned to be descended from the Ftaidavaa and they 
beHeve fliat they came from ABeiiaiind to Almoia, ftcm ttiete to 
Eaidwar and from toere into the hilln via Sokat. TUstaadlUon 
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may be accepted as descendants of the PSndayas last ruled at 
EautSmbi and their greatest king.]iii historic times was Udayana 
well-known from the' EathSsaritsftgara who with his minister 
TangandharSyana ruled in Eauismbi. The Rajas are therefore 
Chandrabanei; their gotra has not been ascertained; though 
the main branch is now extinct, there are many collateral 
descendants known as Baloria Bi^uts. The kingdom was 
founded by one Bhogapala long before 900 A. D. and the 
ancient capital was VallSpura or Balor. The names of the 
kings usually end in p&la. TrailokyapSla ruled in the first 
half of the 11th century and his son was Tunga and grandson 
Ealatb This king is mentioned in the Rajatarangipl as 
visiting Eashmir to attend on Ealaaa the Eashmir king, 
Padmaka and his son Ananda are other names of VallSpur 
kings mentioned in the Tarangipl but^they are not found in 
the Vamtevali of Baloria kings. They assisted BikshSchSra, 
grandson of Harsha, to regain the throne of Eashmir seized by 
Uchehals and Sussala, being his relatives. But they failed 
and eventually went over to the latter. Jayasinha is said to 
have deposed another king of Balor ; but apparently the later 
kings became independent. Their names down to 1200 A. D. 
need not be given as we know nothing about them beyond 
their names, 

8. EOT KANORA. 

The kingdom of J&landsra has been noticed already in 
Vol. I pp. 383-84, as subsisting from the most ancient times 
of MaliiihhaTabi days when Sutarman the first known ancesto 
of the Eatoch kings fought on the side of the Eauravas. Hu 
d eBoe ud ant in the direct line at present is the Maharaja Sir 
Jaichand of Lambagraon, Eang^ District; a Rajput chief of 
great learning and influence among the Rajputs of Eastern 
Hitnalayas. Who the king of Trigarta which then included 
jAlandhaia in the plains and EangfA in the hills was at the 
«mA of Mahmud has cot yet been ascertained from him. We 
have already stated that the king must have been a dependent 
ally of AnandapSla, king of Eabul and the Panjab, and must 
have fonidit in his last battle with Mahmud. The Hindus wm 
defeated and probably Mahmud suddenly made a raid on Eot 
Eangfft befon ibe king could come back. The fort fell thongh 
defend for a time by the garrison and it was seised with 
all the immense treasure kept therein. As stated in the note on 
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Eot Kangfi already given, the fort was impregnable and ^ence 
it was made the depository of treasure by Hindu kings. SVom 
the account given by Utbi, a contemporary historian of Mah- 
mud, it appears that the garrison lost heart on seeing the 
immense force which invested the fort and capitulated soon 
without much resistance. They were, we think, a mercenary 
force and not a band of gallant defenders fighting for natiomJ 
independence. For Utbi states “They capitulated and con- 
sented to serve under the banne^ of the Sultan. Then they 
opened the gate and humbly offered their services *’ { Utbi 
1 ^. 341). Thus the impregnable fort with its immense riches 
fell into the hands of Mahmud who permanently occupied 
it and kept trusty guards there, when he retired. It appears 
that the Trigarta kings lost their kingdom in the plains hence- 
forward, and they must have further retired into the hills. 
They, however, took back the fort, it is said, in 1044 A. D. at the 
suggestion of the kings of Delhi after a seige of 4 months.- 
Utbi does not relate the throwing down of any temple or the 
destruction of any idol at Eangra Eot as other historians do. 
But it is nowhere stated of what deity the idol was. Ilrom 
inquiries at Eang^A it appears to us that there was a famous 
temple of Devi Ambika there, distinct, of course, from the 
Devi of Jwftlamukhi which is about 20 miles distant from Eot 
Eangi^. The Devi idol must have been, as already stated, 
destroyed by Mahmud and it was replaced by the Eangra king 
when he retook the fort. 

The later history of Eangril kings upto 1200 A D., the 
end of our period, is soon told. Ealbana mentions king 
Indrachandra in 1040 A. D. and be must be the king who took 
the fort back. We do not find any mention of any later king 
in Eangra except for a reference to a king of Trigarta defeated 
by the Turks in Jonaraja’s BAjataranginl. He fled to Eashmir 
And with the help of Jayasinha about 1150 A. D. retook his 
kingdoih after defeating the Turkish invader It is not 
necessary to give mere names of kings from the Vam^vali of 
Eatoch kings which is undoubtedly one of the most reliable 
FamasSvsl^ in the Himalayan states down to the end of our 
period, as ndthing particular can be related about these kings. 
We have alr^dy given a description of the fort of Eangr& and 
its temples in chapter X Book VI. 
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BAI FITHAUBA, THE LAST HINDU HEBO>EMFEBOB. 

The history of the life of this last Hindu chivalrous emperor 
of India has been given in great detail in the RasS supposed to 
be composed by Chand Bh&t, a contemporary of Prithvir&j. 
Bub as the present R&sA has nearly wholly transformed the 
probable original nucleus and as many events and statements 
given therein have been proved untrue from trustworthy records, 
it is difficult to determine which part of its account is true. 
There are two historioal poems, however, which will assist us, 
first, the PrithvIr&ja>Vijaya-kavya composed by a Kashmiri courts 
poet of Prithviraj himself, first brought to notice by Buhler and 
later by Mr. Harbilas Sarda of Ajmer ( J. R. A. S. 1913 ) and 
second, HanunlrkSvya published by J. S. Kirtane. The first is, 
however, incomplete and dom not come down to the close of 
Frithvir&ja’s career ; while the second devotes itself more to the 
glory of Hammira a descendant of Prithviraj. We will try to 
construct an account of the life of this hero from all these 
sources, using the Rasa account so far as it is probable and 
nnoontradioted. 

In an inscription of Prithviraj himself found at Madanapur 
and recorded by him in 1182 A. D. after defeating Paramardi* 
deva Cbandella, we are told that Prithviraj was son of SomeA 
vara and grandson of Arnotaja. Unfortunately, though the 
praotiee of inscriptions often is, the names of the mother of Prithi* 
lij and Scnnetvars are not given. The.Rasa makes a daughter 
of Anangapala of Delhi, mother of Prithviraj ; but the Hammira 
kavya and Prithviraja-Vijaya state that he was bom of a Chedi 
Ha^ya princess named EarpQradevi, whidi of course is the 
more reliable statement Prithviraj acocrding to the Rasa was 
bom in Ananda St 1115 or A. D. 1149 and when he died he was 
43 years old, which gives oonreotly ttie years of his death via 
1192 A. D. Tod gives the date of Pntbviraga’s birth as St 1215 
or A. D. 1158 which makes his age at the tinM of his last battles 
34 years. Bsi Bahadnr Qaarishanker Ojha iliinkB that the 
date ought to be St 1225 or A. D. 1168 whtdrwoold make him 
24 years <fid at the time of bis death, which seems ineredibls. 

Aom ttw Bijolia Insorbption ( J. A. 8, Bengal LV part 1 
81-40 ) we are certain that yisBladeva or yigraha nioongiyered 
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Delhi and this event from Vieala*8 inscription on the Siwalik 
pillar at Delhi the exact date of which is 9th April 1164 
( Efelhorn L A. ZIX p. 218 ) must have happened sometime 
about Deeember 1163. The Bijolia inscription mentions 
Mthvirftja TL as ruling after Vlsala and making a grant to a 
Jain temide and after him Sometvara as ruling and also 
making another grant to another Jain temple. The date of tbis< 
Bijolia inscription is 1170 A. D. We have two inscriptions of 
Erithvlbh^ or Prithvirftj II dated 1167 and 1169 ( E I. VIII 
Xlelhorn). Thus we are certain that he came to the throne 
some time between ,1164 and 1167 and ruled till the end of 
1169, when Sometvara succeeded him. How long he ruled 
after 1170 is not clear. Qaurishanker thinks that he ruled till 
St. 1236 or 1179 A. D.; and at that time PrithViraj was a 
minor, the government being carried on by his mother duripg 
his minority according to the Prithvlraja-Vijaya Kftvya. But 
in 1182 he was grown up and powerful enough to defeat 
Paramardideva If we take him 21 years old at this time then 
his birth would be about 1161 A. D. and his age would be 18 at 
the time of Somesvara’s death in 1179 which would not 
make him a Minor for a Hindu prince and this would 
contradict Prithvir&ja-Vijaya It is, therefore, probable that 
Somesvara did not rule so late as 1179 A. D. but ruled till 
idbout 1175 A D. We thus have four uncertain dates for the 
birth of Prithvirftj viz. (1) 1149 A. D., Vaisftkha Badi 2 ( May ) 
according to the Bftsft (2) Prithyiraj. Vijaya gives the following 
date and positions of planets viz: Jyestha Badi 12, being after 
the end of bright Vaisftkha and Mars in Capricorn, Saturn in 
Aquarius, Jupiter in Pisces, Sun in Aries, Moon in Taurus and 
.Mercury in Jemini, ( this gives no clue to the year of his birth )* 
(3) 1158 according to Tod and (4) 1168 according to Gauri- 
shanker. Someivara at the time of the birth of Prithvirftj was* 
nothing. It is related that during the rule of his brother 
Vigraha III he resided at the court of Jayasinha Sidharftja of 


* Vor the oniioiis we may elate ^ that the horoscope of PrithvIrSja 
sooording to the Riel is differsiit from the one which results from the 
Posttioais giTen above. But even these are imaginary as it is impossible 
^at on Jyestha Bad! 12 the son oan be in Aries and the moon in Taurus* 
The Bisi date cl birth is 6aka 1071 VaishSkha Vadya 2 ( A Dt 1149 ); and'> 
^Vijaya date is Jyeshtha Vadya 12 (Fomimanta month); this mUi 
My be believed though the year may be uncertain taken to be 1109 A D* 
orSakalOBl. 

40 
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Anhilwad whose daughter Esnchanadevi was his mother. He 
came to Ajmer on the death of Prithvliaj H. And he ruled there 
for some years, as is also proved by his copper coins found. 
The place of Frithvirfija’s birth is given by the BSs& as Delhi ; 
but it must have been Anhilwad or Tripur the capital of the 
Chedis, the former being mentioned by Prithviraj-Vijaya 
(J.B. A.S.9913p. 276). 

Having discussed the date as also the place of birth of 
Prithvirftj we will go on to apeak of his marriages. He must 
have been certainly a precocious boy and according to the 
Bajput fashion of the day and indeed Hindu practice generally 
of the time, he must have married early. The BSsa mentions 
many queens of his ; but the first and notable of them was 
Inobhinl daughter of Jaita Faramftra of Abu. The BSsS story 
of this marriage is however, absurd. An elder daughter of the 
FaramSra chief of Abu was married to Cbaulukya king Bhlma ; 
who, learning of' the great beauty of her younger sister, insisted 
on marrying that princess also. Her father, however, gave her 
in marriage to FrithvirSj. The kingdom of Abu was invaded in 
consequence by Bhlma. Frithvir&j moved against Bhlma who, 
thereupon, incited Shihabuddin to attack Prithvjr&ja from the 
north while he himself attacked him from the south. Frithvir&j 
and his general Eaimlsa, however, defeated them severally ; 
Shihabuddin being even captured. ( The Bss&i by an amasing 
exaggeration, makes FrithvirSj capture Shihabuddin several 
times releasing him each time through generosity ). The story 
seems improbable, though we may believe that Frithvir&j was 
married to Inchhinl a Faram&ra princess and that he had a 
fight with Bhola Bhlma of Oujarat for some reason in which 
the latter was defeated. 

We need not describe the other’ queens of Frit^Vir&j men- 
tioned by the B98&: but we must notice his last queen vis: 
Sanyogite daughter; of Jaichand G&hadavSla king of Eananj. 
The B&S& makes a most poetical story of this marriage. It 
represents Jaichand holding a svayamvaca of his daughter and 
Fritttvir&j being his enemy was pot only not invited, but in 
derision, an image of his in the dress of a Bh&ldar or macebearer 
was placed at the entrance of the marriage ball. SanyogitS who 
had already been married to Frithvir&j in a dream by the god 
Kali threw the garland of marriage round the neck of his image. 
The dhi^Tous FrithvirSj seized the princess and carried ber off, 
fighting through (he army of Jaichand. This story is too enchautiag 
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to oe true ; but it is difficult to reject it altogether as some do and 
we believe that Ftithvirftj to whom Sanyogits must have cona- 
municated her love like Juliet, by a sudden raid on 
must have carried her offi Svayamvaras were obsolete at thia 
time, though described by Chand in the BSsft and by Bilhana in 
Vikram&nkacharitra, a little earlier ( 1125 A. D. ). This love 
story has, however, immortalissed the name of Prithvir&j as much 
as his defeat of Shihabuddin Ghori. Sir Vincent Smith places 
this marriage in 1175 A. D. following probably the lUsA (E.H.L 
p. 387 3rd Ed.) ; but if we believe that Prithviraj was born in 
1158 according to Tod, he would be only 17 years old in 1175 
A. D. ; ( according to the Ras& he would be 26 years old ) and 
further the fall of Prithviraj would come 17 years after this 
marriage. But the Rasa represents the.fall as coming soon 
after the marriage audit is probable, therefore, that this event 
happened at least 10 years later L a about 1185 A. D. which date 
indeed, we find, is given in Rasa and not n75 A. D. 

We need not mention the many incidents in the life of 
Prithviraj described by the Rasa such as the destruction of 
EaimAsa, his most able minister and general. It is sufficient 
if we mention the probable wars which Prithviraj must have 
waged beside his war with Mahomedans. The most important 
and powerful kingdoms in Northern India then were thdie of 
Gujarat, Bundelkhand and Panchala or Eanauj, ruled br 
Chalukyas, Chandellas and Gahadavalas. And the kings in 
these at this time were also able and powerful viz. Bhlma, 
Paramardideva and Jaichand. With each one of them Pri- 
thviraj fought and established his superiority over them. Each 
of these wars is full of chivalrous incidents which it would 
be out of place here to detail, such as the story, of Alha and 
Hdhalha of the BanSphara clan, two heroes who had been 
driven away by Paramardideva but who by the entreaty of 
their mother and for the sake of their mother-land came back 
to Mahoba to fight with Prithviraj when he attacked it and 
died fighting with him. The whole poem of Chand is full of 
such daring incidents, so dear to the chivalrous Rajputs and 
thus deserves the vast popularity it enjoys in Rajputana. The 
historian, however, is unable to accept these stories as historical 
in the absence of corroborating epigraphic or other reliable 
evidence. The war with Paramardideva was waged in 1183 
A. D. and the latter was conquered; as appears from Prithvi- 
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iliR*s leoaided at Msdanputs in CSmaddla tenttoiF 

■ ha a dly m e n tio n ed. 

The wimmary of FrifirrMja>Viinya-ElT 7 a ghran hf Ifo. 
BaibUee Sards in J.B. A. Si. 1913 oontsins no detsila eSher 
abonl FrtthTin^’a marriages or his wars. It mentions two 
ministers KadambavSsa and Bhuvanika-Malls who were great 
wanioni; bnt even their a<£is7ementB are not mentioned. 
However it introdnoes at the end a messenger from Gujarat 
announcing its victory over Shihabnddin. This was after 
Ptitbvlti^wasmajQr and himself ruling l%e battle as stated 
in Gujarat histtury was fought in 1179 A. D. and Prithviraja. 
ivpean then to have been major at this date. His minority 
must have lasted for a short time only. 

On the disastrous results of these wars with the neigh* 
bonring kingdoms we will speak later on : bat they established 
the fame of Prithvbftja and he has rightly been called emperor 
of Horthem India. He was king of Ajmer and Delhi and 
emperor or Ohakravartin of Korthern India (like George V, 
king of England and Emperor of India). This position of a- 
chakravartin was the bone of oontentioA among Biqput kingsc 
and each powerful king tried to ass^ it; even the kings of 
Konkan, as we have seen, called themselves Eonksna-Chakra* 
Tartln. The competitor of Frithvirtj to Imperial dignity was 
Jaichand of Eanauj whose grand-father Govindachandia was 
really emperor over the hole of Northern India; that position was 
. wiest^ from his son by Vlsaladeva.in about 1160 A. D. and 
the oenpiest and annexation of Delhi added to the power of the 
Chauhans. This contest between Prithvlri^ and Jaichand 
wealtoned their power to resist the Mahomedans under Ghori 
Hoe^ it finally led to the conquest of both, we go on to deseribei 
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The RUI gives five dates of eveate in the lift of PrithTfrl] ( BeaMsi 
Edn. of the Rirt p. 140 ). vii. 


1 

Birth 

Ills Anud St all48 A. 

D. = 1805y.E. 

2 

Adoption at Delhi. 

1188 » 

=1158 „ 

=1118 . 

3 

Fight with Kaimisa. 

1140 

-1174 » 

=1881 » 

4 

Kanaq} expedition 

1157 

=1185 » 

-1848 

5 

Final fight and death. 

1158 

»11»8 „ 

=1848 .. 


NOTE:— 8 THE OLD DELHI OF PBITHVIRXJA. 

From ** the Seren Citiei of Delhi** of Gordon and from anolent Maho* 
modan aooonnte and Indian records* as well as from a personal inspeoplioa 
of the locality, an idea may be formed and glren of the old oity of Delhi 
ruled by Prithnrija. Indraprastha appears, from Mahomedan records, to 
haTO existed separately in the time of Katubuddin and at a dislanoa from 
the Delhi of PrithTirija. This is probably the same place which is now 
known as Indrapat. To the sonth-west of it, at a distance of abont two 
miles, Anangaplla Tomara built a fort called eren then Lalkot, and 
founded a city which may be the same as the modem small town of 
MehranlL This Lalkot is the same place as where now stands Kntubuddin’s 
mosque; the ancient iron pillar, belieTed to hare been brought from 
Mathura and set up by Anangapgla, being in the centre of the court-yard 
of this mosque. At present the western wall of the Kntub mosque is not 
etandlng. In Anangaplla's fort, there must hare been many Jain and 
Hindu temples. These were thrown down by Kntubuddin and their beauti- 
fully oarred pillars were utilised by him for building the four sides of the 
nourt-yard of the mosque. That Kntubuddin presorred the earrings of these 
pillars and allowed the iron pillar to stand where it was set up, shows the 
greatness of that first Mahomedan Indian emperor. ** How the iron pillar 
(dating probably from the 5th century A. 0.)co long remains withool 
rusting is a thing which manufacturers of the present day long to explain* 
It is a single shaft about 17 tons in weight. It was originally raised to 
Vishpu ( by a king named Obandra as an inssription on it states ) and 
probably had a Qaruda upon it.** *'AU honour is due to Katubuddin for 
leuTing it in front of the mosque (and taking it In the centre of its courts 
yard while the Moslem conquerors of Rhodes sold the Golossus there to n 
Jew for the brass,** (ITergusson). **There are pillars of Jain temploa of 
the same order as those on Mt. Abu**— ( Fergusson ) but "there are othem 
of Hindu temples with earrings showing cow and calf and Krishpa and 
hlamothei^(Fanshawe). There can be distinotlf seen the head of Kini«» 
mukha with rows of teeth dearly maricable, who is a well-known serrant 
ol&fa. The fort of Anangaplla was exteniirc enough apparently tw 
oontaiamany palacM and temples. 
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Mt9rAH£ HASTiNAPyR 

ThS* fort and oiiy of Dolhi wai fonndod bf AnangapSla Tomara ia- 
alNNil 10S2 A. D. in whloh yoar iho pillar was sot np there aeoording to an 
InaorlptioB on the pillar itself. A hundred years later the GhShamSnas 
MUQiiered it and annexed the Tomara kingdom. Prithririja is said to 
Aaire extended the eity and bnilt a wall round it. **The wall of Frithflrgja 
nan be traced round the Kntnb mosqne.** There is still a portion of the 
wall standing, with bastion-towers, to the west of the mosque at a diatanoe 
of some two furlongs, whioh may be the wall of a city or another olreum*; 
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'▼•Uatlng wall of tho fori itielf. We have to Imagine a ground fort round 
about the preient Eutob ICInar "flelng like a mountain'* (Ta)-nl*Ma*fir). 

The name of the new city and the fort appeare to be really DhillikS, a 
new name giren by the Tomaras ao far aa we oan aee. The name In thia 
form la uaed in two Inaoripjllona already quoted, viz., the Bijolia inaoription 
dated St. 1226 or 1169 A. D. and the well Inioription of 1836 A. D. 
whioh dlatinotly atatea that the city waa founded by the Tomaraa and 
anbaaquently ruled by the OhShamSnaa. Thna the name Delhi goea back 
to about 1050 A. D. What the name meana ia not clear aa the original 
form DhillikB ia difficult to be converted Into its Sanskrit equivalent. It 
la a Prakrit word meaning loose as the modem vernacular word meana^ 
and there may be some truth in the legend usually mentioned about, 
the city's name. 



CHAFTEB XX 


SHIHABUDDIN OHOBI AND HIS OONVUCT 
WITH FRITHVlRlj. 

Psnjab fdl before Mahmud, Turkish king of Gbwmi; 
Norfhern India fell before Shihabnddin, Afghan king of Ohor. It 
is, theiefore neoeasary to give a dunt aooonnt of this king 
before we proceed to narrate the history ci the fall of file Bajpnt 
kingdoms of Northern India, in the same way as we gave an 
aooount of the rise of the Turkish kingdom of Qhaani, before 
we gave the history of the downfall of the Fanjab. 

Ghor is a mountainous territ(»y to file northwest of Ghasnl 
peopled by Afghans and the king and pe<q>le of Ghor were 
originally Hindus, as dsewhere in Afghanistan. They were 
converted to Mahomedanism before and during the ^ys of 
Mahmud of GhasnL The kings of Ghor ruled in subordination 
to the Sultans of Ghazni for a long time, till in the time of 
Sultan Bahram a quarrel arose between them. Bahram 
unnecessarily first killed Kutubuddin Ghori and then his brother 
Saifuddin with the greatest possible indignity at GhaanL 
Allauddin, their brother, vowed vengeance and mardhed on 
Ghasni, when Bahram marohed out- of Ghazni to oppose hhn 
with a formidable force, the chief arm of which was the elephant 
f(»ee. By the bravery of certain heroes, Allauddin ww able to 
defeat the elephant force as also the army of Bahram who fled' 
leaving ^bazni to the tender mercies of Allauddin. A most 
terrible 'rongeanoe was exacted by him fnnn Ghazni which was 
idundered and burnt for seven days continuously. Bfsry man 
that warf ound there was slain and the women Am ohildten 
were made slaves. He destroyed all the palaoes ci the Mahmndi 
kings "which had no equals in the world.” After that he 
returned to Ghor with the remains of his brothers and he interred 
them in the tombs of their ancestors ( Tabakst-i>Nasiri E. H 
p. 289). A terrible vengeance indeed on the pecgile for the fault 
of their king 1 Bahram fled to India but died on the way. 
AlisnddinGhoiifor fiiis act of cruelty is prcvarly called Jahftn- 
■aos or burner of the world. After his dea t h his son succeeded him 
and after the death of the latter within a diort time Ghiyasnddia 
Mnhammad bin Sam, his coosin, auooaeded in FeroduA, the 
capital of Ghor. His broHier Mueanddin Mnhammad bin Sam 
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became king of Ohaanl in 1172 A. D. The Gom IHirke who held 
the poeaession of Ghacni for twdve yean, the Mahmudi Sultan 
Ehusru having fled to India, were driven away by him. He 
ruled in behalf of his brother Ghiyasuddin and was virtnally the 
master. He was an ambitious energetic king and nahually 
formed the design of conquering all the Indian territcny of the 
Mahmudi Sultans of Glmni and of conquering Hindustan itself. 
Muhammad Ghbri was also called Shihabuddin or * flaming star 
of religion.' 

He first conquered Multan and the adjoining territory in 
1175 ; and in 1178 A. D. he led his army by way of Uchh and 
Multan against Naharwala. The Bai of Naharwala was a 
minor (the luune Bhima is wrongly given here by the Tabakat, 
it ought to have been MularSja as we have already seen in 
Gujarat history ; he was, however, elder brother of Bhima ) but 
the Bai had a large army and many elephants and the Sultan 
was defeated and compelled to retreat. 

In 1179 A. D. he took Peshawar and two years later he 
advanced against Lahore which was the capital of the Mahmudi 
Sultan Ehusru. The power of the Ghaznavides was on ttie 
decline and their glory was departing. Khursu Malek sent his 
eon as hostage and an elephant as present and he was spared 
this time. Muhammad Ghori thereafter turned bis attention 
towards Sind and conquered Debal and the surrounding country 
upto the nea. - In 1184 he again marched towards Lahore, 
ravaged the country, founded the town and fort of Sialkot and 
finally took Lahore. Khusru Malek could offer no resistance ; 
he came forth peacefully to meet the Sultan and was made a 
prisoner and he was subsequently sent to Ferozkob the capital 
of Ghor and thence to a fort with his son in 1191 A. D. and 
there put to death about 1205 A. D. This conduct and fate of 
the last Ghaznavide Sultan reminds one of the similar conduct 
and fate of the Sultan of Bijtqmr before Aurangjeh. Muesuddin 
appointed a governor in Lahore, made the father of the author of 
the Tabakat EszHof Hte army of Hindustan, and fiien ntnrned 
to Ghazni ( K II p. 293 ). Thus was substituted in the Ftuijab 
a ne^ dynasty of rulers in place of the effete old Mahmudi 
dynasty and a new ambitious powerful king came to the throne 
of Ghazni, who had the energy and ambition, thouidi not the 
greatneas'(tf Mahmud and who fought with the Bajpnt kings of 
Northern India aa neighbouring kings must always da 
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Bip OONFUOT WITH PRITHViKAJ. 

The important kingdom in his immediate nelc^bourhood 
was the kingdom of Ajmer and Delhi ruled by PrithTlrSj and 
the two emperOTB were equally matched in their personal 
capacities and the extent ^ their resouroes. The history of 
this condict is differently told in the RSb& of Chand and the 
Taj-ul-Ma’sir of Nizamuddin followed by the Tabakat-i-NasirL 
Both sides exaggerate the merits of their heroes ;; but historically 
eonsidered, the account of the Taj and the Tabakat, written 
about 20 and 50 years respectively after the event, is mors 
reliable than the almost fabulous account given in the "BAA 
amplified to its present form nearly 300 years after Frithviraja 
We will, therefore, mainly follow the account of these 
Mahomedan writers and try to test it historically ; though it 
may be regretted that the Taj is not more detailed and leas 
poetical, in fact it is not to be compared with:the well-known 
chronicle of Mahmud by Dtbi 

We may first notice the extract from the Tabakat given by 
Elliot n ( p. 295 ). The first attack wad made by Muhammad 
Ohori who invaded Hindu territory' and seized the fort of 
Sirhind and placed it under a Mahomedan governor. “ Bai 
Pithaura came up against the fort and the Sultan faced him at 
Narain. All the Bais of Hindustan were with the Bai Kola ( a 
term of abuse).” Probably Prithvlraja for this conflict, in 
order to nip this aggression by Mahomedans against Hindus, in 
the bud collected a confederate Hindu army and then advanced 
against the Sultan. But there is no corroborating'^dence 
from epigraphic records to prove this confederacy. ” In the 
fight, the Sultan seizing a lance .attacked Govindrai of Delhi 
who was riding an elephant, the Sultan being on horseback. 
The Sultan drove his lance into the mouth of Govindrai and 
knocked down two of bis teeth. The Bai, however, by his blow 
wounded severely one arm of his adversary. The Sultan reined 
back his horse and turned aside. As the Sultan began to totter 
on his. horse, an intrepid young Afghan sprang upon - the 
Sultan’s horse and supported him and took Ihe horse safely 
away. But the army thinking ^the Sultan killed. gav% way 
and fled; and thus was inflicted a severe defeat upon the 
Mahome^ns. ” 

Whether this account is true and whether the dlefeat was 
not, in the usual fashion, due to superior numbers or superior 
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tactics or superior heroism, we need not discuss. One thing 
may be said, however, that the Mahomedans, even according to 
their account, like the Hindus, fled unbeaten because of the 
report of the death of their king. This is not strange. Eastern 
armies fight not for nations but for kings. The Mahomedans 
were no more fired by a national sentiment than the Hindus : 
and the substitute of a religious for a national sentiment was 
equal on both the sides. Certain it is that in this battle, Shiha- 
buddin Ghori was signally defeated ( 1191 A. D. ). 

The tradition among the Hindus is, as recorded in the 
RSsil, that the Sultan was captured. The story of Dhira Pun- 
dlra given in the Rasa is clearly fictitious ; but it is possible 
that when Govindrai ( who is not mentioned in the Rasa at all 
and who is represented as killed in the next conflict with Fri- 
thvlra] ) inflicted a severe wound on the Sultan and he began 
to totter on his horse, he may have been seized by Pundir aua 
finally captured. The Sultan was allowed to return by Prith- 
viraj after a ransom of 30 elephants and five hundred horouB 
was taken from him. This much may be historically true. 
The Taj does not mention this defeat at all but discreetly 
begins with the Sultan's next advance against Prithvlrajc^ It 
is, of course, entirely unbelievable as alleged by the Rasa tbat 
the Sultan was many times captured iu battle and at each time 
released and sent back by Prithviraja. This is the usual redu- 
plication of events noticeable from the story of Krishna in the 
Puranas down to the story of Munja by the chroniclers who ig 
supposed to have six times defeated and captured Taila ChAlu • 
kya of Kalyan ( see Vol. II p. 120 ). But an exaggearation like 
this generally has some truth behind it‘ and we may believe 
that Shihabuddin was captured in this battle and released on 
ransom just as Jaipal was released by Mahmud after his first 
defeat on a similar ransom.^ 

Whatever be the reality of tuis incident, the fact that the 
Sultan was defeated in this battle is accepted on both sides. 
The place of this battle is given as Narain which, in the origi- 
nal, must be Tarain. The scene is said to be on the Sarsuti but 
Cunningham thinks that the exact site was on the banks of the 
Rauksbi river, four miles south of Tirauri and ten miles to the 

*RX98 meDtions guns and even oanon in this battlo whiob plainly indi* 
e&tes that the RS>8 account waS written after Babar who 6rit need guns 
ifi India In the 16th century. 
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north of EarnaL “Tirauii is also osUed Asitn&bKd" (note 
Elliot n p. 295 ). The prn&l Gazetteer < 1918 ) gives the latest 
information and states l(p. 10) that the battle was fought at 
Nardina a village in the Nai Wafi in; the Nardak, 12 miles 
south of Thanesar and 3 miles from TaraOri. 

The Tabakat proceeds to relate that when the Sultan retired, 
Prithvlrftis invested the fort of Sirhind for 13 months. If 
this is true it can not be believed ihat the Sultan was captured 
in batide and released. For one condition of such release would 
naturally have been the surrender of the fort which had been 
wrongly seized by the Sultan; and probably the fight would 
not have been continued or even renewed so soon. The Sultan 
according to the Tabakat made fresh preparations and returned 
to the fight with an overwhelming force. 

The Tai-ul-Ma'sir suppresses all this and begins with the 
statement that the Sultan sent a venerable reliable mMr to 
Ajmer calling upon PrithvIrKja to accept Islam and subordina- 
tion to the Sultan; thus giving the affair a wholly religious 
aspect. It dope not seem to us that Muhammad Ohori’s war 
upon India was from religious motives as that of Mahmud 
was, though Mahommedan writers naturally give it this form. 
The war was waged solely for aggression and extension of 
dominion as the more truly historical Tabakat describes. 

The Taj gives no details about this final conflict but merely 
says that the army of Islam was victorious and a hundred 
thousa^ Hindus swiftly “departed to the fire of helL" The 
more truly historical Tabakat gives interesting details. Qu^ 
Ing an eye-witness who was in the army, itjjtolss that &e 
army 'of Islam numbered a hundred and t^i^^ thousand 
horsonen clad in armour. The numbers on the Hindu side are 
not given. “Before the Sultan arrived, the fort had capitulated 
and the Hindu army was encamped in the vicinity of Narain. “ 
It thus appears that the site of the second battle was nearly 
the same as bef<ne. The tactics adopted at this battle are 
described by the Tabakat as follows:-* 

“The Sultan drew up bis batUe array, leaving his main 
body in the rear with tile banners, canopies and el^hants. The 
lil^it-annonied harsemen, wan made into four divisions of 
i0^)00 eacb and wen dinoted to advance and to harass the 
enemy, on the tigU; on Qm laft^ in the ftont and in tin mar. 
Wbn the enemy ocUealid his fosaas to attack, tiny wen to 
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support each other and to charge at full speed. By these tac- 
tics the enemy was worsted, the Almighty gave us the victory 
over them and they fled." ( p. 297 ). 

The manner of fighting adopted by the Mahomedans at 
this momentous battle as described above appears similar to 
that adopted by Mahmud in his battles with Jaipal and Ananda- 
p&la; frequent attacks by bodies of cavalry and a final attack 
by a reserve force, a measure also adopted by Ahmed Shah 
Abdali How the Hindus fought cannot be stated as the des» 
criptions in the R&sa are imaginary and as the author copies 
the MahabhArata in describing Vyuhas in the form of birds or 
animals, and the description is not from an eye-witness but 
from a poet who wrote centuries afterwards. But that the 
fighting was tough and the battle was severely contested 
appears clear from the single sentence of the Tabakab ‘*The 
Almighty gave us the victory". There being no superiority of 
arms as at Assaye or at Flassey, and there being no lack of 
heroism on the side of the Hindus, we may take it that the 
battle was not a walk over, as may perhaps be thought. It 
cannot be gainsaid that Prithvlr&ja fought most bravely in thik 
final fight and that fate was against him at this time. The story 
of the RAsa that PrithvIrAja after his marriage with SaniyogitA 
gave himself up solely to pleasure and neglected .the army is 
probably fictitious. And this is doubly tilie when we remem- 
ber that Prithvlraja was not in Delhi as the BAsA represents 
but in Ajmer. The importance of Delhi commences from Eutub- 
uddin. Those who wrote in later centuries, as even Firishta, 
could not resist the idea of bringing in Delhi, much less could 
the amplifier of the Rasa and the whole story of the Rasa 
including the names of the fighters on both sides, notably of 
Samarasinha of Chitod has to be given up as unhislorical. 

But the story of the Rasa as to how Prithyiraj ended his 
life is the climax of its unhistorical nature. It is the usual 
story of vengeance, a story invented after the true account of 
the death of Muhammad Ghori at the bands of Gakkhar 
assassins on the soutli bank of the Indus had been forgotteti. 
The real manner of FritltvirAja*s death, however, still remains a 
mystery like that of Bhaoosaheb or Jankoji Scindia at Panip it. 
The two accounts of the Taj and Taba^t differ. The latter 
merely records that "Fithaura alighted from his elephanl, 
mounted a horse and gallopped off but he was captured nu;%r 
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Sanoti and sent to hell The Taj, however, records ( p. 215 ) 
that the Bai of Ajmer was taken prisoner and his life was 
spaced. At Ajmer where he was taken, he was detected in an 
intrigue ( uAtcft is cnly dbseurdy hinted ) and orders were, ihefe* 
fore, given for his being beheaded and a sword accordingly 
severed the head of that accursed wretch from his body.” In 
this state of the evidence, it is didicult to decide how Prithviraj 
met his death ; but we prefer to believe that PrithvIrSja was 
captured on the Sarsuti and immediately put to death as the 
Tabakac relates. 



N0TJS:-1 MUHAMMAD GHORI AND PRITHViRiJ. 

The translatioQ of the Tabakat hy Baferty giTea a eomewhat differ- 
<«iit wording from Elliot and etatea **When the ranki were duly martialled, 
the Sultan seized a lanoe and attaoked the elephant on which Qovindrai 
of Delhi was mounted and on which elephant he moved about in front of 
-the battle. The Sultan struok Qovindrai on the mouth and he launched a 
javelin at the Sultan i^nd inflicted a very severe wound* The Sultan turn- 
ed his charger's head round and receded and from the agony of the wound 
he was unable to continue on horseback any longer. Defeat befell the 
army of Islam and it was irretrievably routed. The Sultan was very near- 
ly falling from his horse* seeing which a Ehilji stripling recognised the 
Sultan and sprang up behind and supporting him in his arms urged the 
horse with his voice and brought him out of the field of battle. On the 
Muhamadan forces not seeing the Sultan, lamentations broke from them 
and they reached a place where the defeated army was safe from pursuit. 
Suddenly the Sultan arrived, (p. 431). 

Raverty in his note gives here the different account given by later 
authors and the account of Firishta as also of modern English historians 
based on the last. Firishta gives the army of Fiihora as amounting to two 
lakhs of men and 3,000 elephants. He also states that the right and left 
wings had already been defeated and had turned their faces ; and that 
the Sultan in the centre not heeding this led a furious assault. One 
account lastly states that the Sultan fell from his horse and was not 
known iill night when slaves came searching for him among the slain on 
the battlefield. All this gives plausibility to the RSs8 account, that the 
Sultan was captured. From the Tabakat even, it is clear that tlie Sultan 
was far from bis men when wounded and turning back went on somehow 
for some time. It is likely that Dhira Pundlra, a young Rajput from the 
Hindu side, seeing his condition rushed on and seized him. That he was 
set free and asked to fight again is not inconsistent with the chivalrous 
character of PrlthvIrSj who perhaps imitated the tradition of Munja re- 
leasing his enemy Taila six times. It may further be added that Mahmud 
had released JaipSl on ransom though he knew be would have to fight 
with him again. 

NOTE:-2 MAHOMEDAN TACTICS AT THE LAST BATTLE. 

The translation^of the Tabakat by Raverty gives the following some- 
what different version of the fighting in the last battle with PrithrIrSja 
<p. 467). 'The Sultan made the disposition of his forces. The centre 
division of the army, baggage, banners, canopy and eler'* ^^ts were left 
several miles behind. He marshalled his ranks and advanced leisurely. 
The light-armed and unencumbered horsemen he had divided into four 
dtrisions and had appointed them to act against the infidels on four sides 
saying **on the right and left, front and rear, 10,000 mounlud archers 
should keep the infidel force in play and when their elephants, horsemen 
and foot advanced to the attaok, you are to faee about and keep the dis- 
^^nnce of a horse’s course in front of them. The Mussalman force kept the 
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instraotioiiB and having wearied the unbelievers* fores, Almighty God 
gave the vlotory to Islam and the infidel host was overthrown.*' 

Major Raverty, a military oiBoer remarks on this that the taotic^- 
above described are not quite clear. It is impossible for us to make any 
comment from the military point. But it is necessary to remark that in 
all the three great battles which Mahomedans won ( two by Mahmud and 
one by Shibabuddin ) the Mahomedan cavalry did great execution. The 
Hindus usually relied on their elephant force. Indeed in inscriptions, the 
usual praise is that the warriors broke open the temples of elephants. But 
from the days of Alexander elephants in India could not withstand train- 
ed cavalry. Elephants were used no doubt by Mahmud against the Turks 
of Turkestan but their cavalry was unaccustomed to the sight of elephants. 
Secondly, harassing end attacking the enemy both in front and rear is a 
great factor in securing victory. Shihabnddin purposely advanced slowly 
BO as to allow his cavalry divisions to reach the enemy's front and rear. 
The ancient Hindu mode of fighting including Vyfihas of the MahXbhSrata 
has yet to be studied by modern experts but we may remark that the 
Hindus were straight fighters and did not adopt deceptions or even sur- 
prizes. Lastly a strong reserve and a final attack in the centre by such 
reserve is often effective. Elephants, moreover, when defeated are a source 
of terror and destruction to their own force. Shibabuddin in this battle kept 
his elephants several miles behind. 


NOTE:--8 THE RASA ACCOUNT OF THE LAST BATTLE. 

It would be interesting to give here a summary of the account giren in 
the FritbvIrSj R8sS of the final fatal fight ofTrithvTraja with Shibabuddin 
Ghori, almost wholly imaginary as it is. We have often said that the KSsi 
is plainly modelled after the Mah8bb3rata. Following it, it first gives 
the numerous evil omens that preceded the fight ; it tells even of a curse 
on PrithvIrSja. It speaks further of PrithvIrSja having entirely neglected 
state affairs in his infatuation over his new queen BiMj^gitS. Also it 
states that Frithvyraja had affronted his sardar HsbulTrai whocouee- 
quently left him, went to Kangra and induced Shibabuddin to attack 
PrithvTrSja. There is no corroboration of this in Mahomedan accounts. 
The whole description of this battle seems to indicate that the Rajputs 
were already overpowered with a sense of the impending doom like the 
Marathas at Panipat. This is not wbat Mahomedan apeounis would lead 
us to believe. PrithvIrSja had oonqnered in the first battle and in over- 
weening confideiioe had even released Ohori. The fort of Sirbiud had 
also just fallen. But the RSaS misrepresents the whole story aud gives a 
different time and place to this conflict. We have seen that the battle was 
fought in the very next year while PrUhvIrSj was still before Sirhind. 
The R?rtS makes the battle come after some years after the capture of 
Shihabuddin and while PrithvIrSj was whiling away his time with Sanyo- 
gitS in -Delhi. The place is given as the plain of Panipat ; the whole 
Kuruksbetra may be called the plain of Panipat ; but though near enou|^ 
the battle cannot be called a battle of Panipat. 
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The forces of Shihabuddin are described as DunberiDg one Ihkh horse» 
nine lakh foot and ten thousand elephants. This is plainly an exaggera- 
tion. The Hindu army is estimated once at 80 thousand and again at 70 
thousand. This is probably a correct estimate. PrithvIrSja’s force must 
have been reduced by fatalities in the previous fight and also in the in- 
vestiture of the fort of Sirhind. It seems that in this fight the Mahomedan 
army given as 125 thousand horse by their own writers outnumbered the 
Hindu army. 

The disposition of the Hindu army, imaginary as it is, is given as 
follows Samarasinha on the left with 83 thousand supported by many 
sardars ; on the right was Jaitrao ParamSra with 21 ; In the van was 
ChSmundarai with 19, and in the centre was PrithvTrSja overlooking the 
battle^ with 10 thousand. This is also a description in the MahSbhllrata 
fashion; and many names of noted ancestors of modern Rajput fanrilies 
are given as being with one or other army, a detail which is of perennial 
interest to the Rajput clans of India. 

The practice of sending proposals of peace at the Hoal moment and 
making recriminations, old as the liahBbhSrata and recent as the modern 
European war, has also not been neglected. But the unhistorlcal nature of 
the messages is apparent when Shihabuddin demands half the Panjab only 
and delivery of the heir-apparent as hostage. The whole of the Panjab 
was already in the possession of Qhorl. Indeed that province with 
Lahore was in the possession of the Mahomedans for nearly two hundred 
years before this battle. 

The actual fight goes on for three or four days and different VyUhas 
described in the MabSbbSrat a are also mentioned. Usually the fight re- 
solves itself into duels between the different chiefs on both sides.iln detail 
of imaginary fighting the RSsB equals the MahSbhSrata. And it follows it 
even in making repetitions. PrithvirSja is four times described as captured. 
PrithvTrSja slays many with his arrows, his sword and finally his dagger 
before he is seized. He is taken to Qbazni and there kept in prison and 
blinded. The story of PrithvirSja killing Shihabuddin even in his blindness 
by his unerring aim, hearing the mere voice of Shihabuddin is the final 
embellishment of the RSsB story which we have already disbelieved as a 
vengeance story likely to be ooncocted. 

It may be added that, as in the MahBbhBrata light, all the leading 
generals on the side of PrithvirSja are shown as killed in battle after deeds 
of great heroism. The date of the fight is, ho^(*'^or, given correctly as- 
£nanda Vikrama Samvat 1158 which is equiv^ai**ut to 1192 A. D. 
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FALL OF AJMER AND EANAUJ 
( I ) AJMER AND DELHI 

When Frithylraja was defeated and killed in the second 
conflict, memorable as the first of the battles wherein Hindu 
independence was finally lost, Shihabuddin, like a consummate 
general, at once advanced upon Ajmer the chief capital of his 
enemy. It fell without resistance and so much booty was 
obtained that “ you might have said that the secret depositaries 
of seas and hills were revealed. While the Sultan remained 
at Ajmer, he destroyed the idol temples and built in their place 
mosques and colleges”. We have already stated that the 
building now called Adhai Dinki Jhopdi was originally a 
Sanskrit college built by VigraharSja III ( Taj. p. 215 ). Having 
ranquered and plundered Ajmer like a consummate general, 
Shihabuddin entrusted the government of Ajmer to PrithvlrSj’s 
son, like a consummate politician : he did not at once annex the 
conquered kingdom but made Rainsi, son of PrithvIrSja, king 
of Ajmer, no doubt paying a yearly tribute as a dependent king. 
The Taj says that “ in him were discovered indexes of wisdom 
and prognostications of goodness ” which means that he was 
good and wise enough to see the situation and accept subjugation 
MP.d tribute. This, to our mind, makes it further certain that 
Frljfhvlrsja was not beheaded in Ajmer but was killed in b^le, 
as his sdii Rainsi would not, . in the former case, have thought 
it fit to accept the kingdom. ^ ^ a 

Having secured Ajmer, the Sultan marched^ s^nst Delhi, 
the second capital of the -Ohauhans, where “ he saw a fortress 
which in height and strength had ro equal in the whole of 
India, ” (K II 26). “ The fortress resisted and torrents of 
blood flowed on both sides ” ; but eventually the governor 
submitted, “ placed his head upon the line of slavery and made 
firm the conditions of tribute, Malgujari and service. ” “ The 
Sultan then returned to Ohasni but the army remained outside 
Delhi at the Mouza of Inderpat. ” It is always necessary to 
keep an army in a conquered country to enforce subjection and 
the payment of tribute. 

The author of the Tabakat states that " the capital Ajmer 
and all the Siwalik hills and Hftnsi, Sarsuti and o&er districts 
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were the results of the victory wliich was gained in the year 588 
H. ( 1192 A. D. ). ” Siwalik hills mean here, as stated before, hills 
on the border of the Sap&dalaksha or Ajmer kingdom* 
Eutubuddin was appointed governor and was placed in the fort 
of Eohram (?). Who was in Delhi at this time who first resisted 
and then submitted, cannot be determined. . The Tabakat states 
that the governor of Delhi was killed in the final battle with 
Prithvir&j ; possibly there was another governor in Delhi in behalf 
of the Chauhans and he submitted seeing that Bainsi the king 
of Ajmer had accepted service. 

But this respite was for a short time only. The stage of 
partial subjection was certain to be followed by final extinction 
and this next stage came on almost immediately. A Chief 
named * Jatwan * by the Taj (this is plainly a misreading 
or miswriting for Chauhan in Persian) attacked the fort of 
Hftnsi and Eutubuddin at once marched to its relief. A fierce 
battle was fought “ the armies attacked each other like two 
hills of steel and the battle«field became tulip-red with the 
blood of the warriors. Jatwan was killed and the Hindus 
were signally defeated. H^nsi fort being relieved and 
repaired, Eutubuddin turned towards Meerut and conquered 
that fort. He finally attacked Delhi and 'captured that fort 
also*’. He entered the city which was then freed from idols 
and idol-worship and in the place of temples, mosques were 
raised. ** What gave the occasion for attacking Delhi again 
is not mentioned by the Taj. The Tabakat also in brief states 
that f'x^m thence (Eohram)«he took possession of Meerut in 
1193 and in the same year from thence captured Delhi But 
it may be imagined that Eutubuddin was in need of a strong 
and important place to reside in and Ajmer being given to a 
son of Prithvirftja, Delhi wm the next best place to make the 
seat of his power. No reason needed to be given or a plausible 
reason is always at hand and Delhi finally became annexed 
to the Mahomedan kingdom. It became the capital of India a 
few years later as we ehall presently see. 

The turn of Ajmer came next The Taj first states that 
rebellion was raised by Hiraj brother of Prithvlrftj (this is 
plainly a mis-writing for Rfija ) against the dependent 

Chauhan king at Banthambhor and Eutubuddin flew to its 
relief. Harirftj fled and the Taj records that the son of Pithauia 
was honoured with a robe and he in return sent abundant 
treasures and three golden melons which with extreme ingenuity 
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had been caet in moulds.” Thus sapported by the Mahomedans,. 
Bainei inled for a time in Ajmer. What became of him here- 
after isj not apparent Probably he died soon and he- was 
sncceeded by Harirftj himself who is now called Bai of Ajmer 
by ttie Taj ( E. 11 225 ). He of course did not brook subjection 
and raised the standard of reyolt. “JebtarC?) advanced even 
to the border at Delhi the people of which were suddenly caught 
in the darkness of oppression.” Eutnbuddin sent against him 
the largest portion of his forces and when Jitwan was defeated, 
he in hot season advanced against Ajmer itself. Jhitar ( or 
Hariraj ) retired within the fort which was invested. “ Finally 
in despair he sacrificed himself in the fiames of a pyre and the 
fort was then easily taken.” The country of Ajmer was 
reriored to the honours of ancient times and religion was re- 
established.” The roads were freed from robbers and the 
oppressed subjects were delivered frmn their distresses.” This 
clearly means that the country was annexed and ordered govern- 
ment was established. The subordinate Bais and B&naa 
( Zemindars ) submitted and ” the earth was rubbed by the fore- 
heads of chiefs and celebrated men of Hind.” After settling 
the afiEairs of Ajmer, Eutubuddin returned to Delhi This event 
happened in 1194 A. D. and Ajmer henceforward always 
ren^ned a province of the Mahomedan Empire. 

These facts are corroborated by an inscription at Manglani 
( Marwar ) published in L A. XLI ( p. 87 ) dated Samvat 1272 or 
1215 A. D., dedicating a step-well and imposing some cesses 
recorded by a feudatory DihimS prince. The inscriptior. first 
records the name of the Mahomedan emperor then ruling as 
Shamsuddin SuratrSna ( Sultan ), Hamir (AmirJ^k^g of Qor* 
Garjana ( Ghasni and Ghor ) under whom ruled aTfbnthambhor 
Valanadeva This shows that Banthambhor was now the 
capital of the Chauhans and their king was Valapadeva whom 
the editor of this inscription Pandit Bamtkarna of Jodhpur 
identifies with Yallapa; grandson of PritbvbBja th^gh Gkrrinda, 
from ihe Hammira Eavya. It seems probable that while Bainsi 
became king in Ajmer, he gave BaptbambhortoGovinda abrother 
of his and Harbij being opposed to the Mahomedan rule first 
attacked Bapthambhor. He subsequently sebed Ajmer ifaself on 
BainsTs death and was eventually crushed by Eutubuddin. 

(2) FALL OF KAXAVJ AXD BSKAltBS. 

A^ner and Delhi having fallen and theOhanhans having 
assegbid anbieettoB, fWhahuddin nail tamed hts attentfon to 
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4;he subjugation of the next powerful kingdom in Northern 
India, viz. that of the G&hadavilas of Kanauj and Benares. It 
is commonly believed that Jaichand had in fact incited Shihab- 
uddin to attack Frithvir&j as he was his enemy ; and he thus 
fell eventually a prey to the enemy he had himself called in. 
But so far as. we have ascertained, there is no evidence to hold 
that Jaichand had ever called in the foreign foe. It may be 
that he did not assist Prithvlraja when he collected a confe- 
derate army to oppose Ghori ; proyably Prithvlraja did not call 
for such aid. The collection of a fconfederate army by Prithvl- 
raja is spoken of by the Tabakat as stated already. Who were 
the kings that joined Prithvir&ja, we have no historical record 
to determine. The story of the Ras& that Samarasinha fought 
on the side of Prithvlraja is belied by inscriptions which show 
that Samarasinha lived a hundred years later and we may even 
doubt if a Guhilot king ( who must be Samantasinha and not 
Samarasinha ) was among the allies. Whatever this may be, 
we have no evidence to hold that Jaichand had incited the 
attack. No Mahomedan historian mentions it and the B^ has 
no value as history of PrithvlrAja Jayachand*s turn came not 
as a punishment but as a natural next step in the conquest of 
Hindustan aspired to by the ambitious Muhammad GhorL 

The rhapsodical Taj does not give any details of this con- 
flict. It says simply that “ the Sultan advanced from Ghazni 
with 50,000 horsemen clad in armour ( E. II p. 222-23 ). The 
Bai of Benares, Jaichand, chief of idolatry, opposed him with 
an army countless as the particles of sand. The Bai who 
prided himself upon the number of his forces and war elephants, 
seated on a lofty howdah, received a deadly wound from an 
arrow and fell.” “The impurities of idolatry were purged 
from that land and immense booty was obtained, such as the 
eye would be weary to look at.” “The imperial army then 
took possession of the fort of Asni where the treasure of the 
Bai was deposited.” The Tabakat dismisses this conflict with 
the short sentence ( E. II. 297 ) that the Sultan came back from 
Ghazni in the year 590 H. ( 1193 A. D. ) by way of Benares 
and Kanauj and defeated the Bai Jaichand in the neighbour- 
hood of Chandanwah and captured over 300 elephants.^ It is 
a pity that the author of the Tabakat does not give a mors 
detailed account of this conflict which he probably thou^ 
was of less importance than that with PjritbvliAj. But Jaiebaad 
was the most powerful monarch in India and he was a 
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End brave Bathod who, unlike Bftjyap&la, firmly opposed- 
and bravely fought against the formi^ble foe of his religion 
and independanoe. It was, tinrefore, to be expected that greater 
details would be given of the mem(»able battle at Chandanwah 
which place is said to be somewhere between Eanauj and 
Etawa Indian records do not also give us any details of this 
event ; but tradition ( Abul Fazal ) tells us that Jaichand died 
by drowning in the Ganges while crossing the river on his 
elephant. Putting the oontempoi^ Mahomedan evidence and 
this tradition together, we may' believe that Jaichand was 
wounded in battle and in order to avoid being captured led his 
elephant into the Ctenges and like a devout and dauntless 
Hindu sought death by Jalasam&dhi and drowned himself in 
the Ganges. The TTabakat says that search was made on the 
battle-field for Jaichand's body but it was not found. It, how- 
ever, adds that after a long search, a body was discovered which 
was believed to be Jaidiand’s from his old aga (This is from 
some later account given in the Tabakat by Baverty p. 470-Note.) 
But Jaidiand could not have been an old man; he came to 
the throne in 1169 when young and died in 1193 after %i years 
of reign. * 

After plundering Eanauj and Asni, Shihabuddin naturally 
inessed on to conquer and plunder Benares which was the 
second capital of the GshadavSlas. The Taj thus describes 
tiiis event “The royal army proceeded to Benares and there 
‘one tltpusand temples were destroyed and mosques were raised 
on their foundations and the face of the Dinar and Dirham was 
adorned with the blessed name and titles of the kh|^” This 
means that the country was annexed, Hindu coins ofgold and 
silver being restruck with the Name of Shihabuddin. “ When 
the king had settled all the afiairs of the city and its vicinity 
and the record of his celebrated holy war had been written 
in bistory and circulated throughout the world,” he returned. 
He halted at Asni for some days ” where the chiefs and elders 
all around hastened to offer submission and rarities as presents.” 


• We were told et Kanaaj that there was a Fenian Bakhar there giv- 
iflg details of the storming of the temple of Lakshmi oalled Sits Basoi 
temple (a place where ,SUS had cooked food for RSma) which has now been 
eonrerted into a mosqiie, wnei%in the many pMlan of the old temple ore 
stIU retained. There lees a‘ most desperate Sght at the storming of this 
temple in tiie fort and aifndreds of Bajpnt and Uahomedan warrion wore 
hiUedintbeSght. 
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This shows that the country itself offered no resistance and the 
peoide accepted readily and quietly the change of government, 
a fact on which we will comment later on. Shihabuddin re- 
turned to Ghazni leaving Eutubuddin as his viceroy. 

MINOR OPERATIONS. 

Eutubuddin whose life we shall presently relate was a most 
capable governor and administered justice with such impartial- 
ity that “ The wolf and the sheepjfrank water out of the same 
pond.” (Taj. E. II p. 2i5.) This certainly assisted the paci- 
fication of the country but he also severely punished rebellious 
persons. “ There was a certain tribe in the neighbourhood of 
Eol which gave great trouble and they were so completely 
slaughtered that three bastions were raised with their heads. ” 
The rebellion of Harirftj at Ajmer, as we have already noticed, 
was put down by Eutubuddin in 1195 A. D. In 1196 Shiha- 
.buddin again came to Hindustan and Eutubuddin joined him. 
They marched on Thanger which had a strong castle and the 
place was invested. Eunwar Psla on finding it impossible to 
resist asked for pardon. ” His life was spared but his kingdom 
was annexed.” ( Taj. E. II p. 337 ). This place cannot be iden- 
tified ; ( Gaurishankar states that this Eunwar F&la was a king 
of the Eerowli TSdava line and was driven out of Biyana at this 
time; Tod p. 346). It seems that the Sultan was bent on 
reducing the various strongholds of opposition in the conquered 
territory i and he next invested the fortress of Gwalior. The 
Taj states that SolankhapSla, its king, offered submission and 
tribute and was pardoned and even allowed to retain the fort. 
The Sultan then returned to Ghazni, leaving Eutubuddin again 
his viceroy, who continued the work of reducing refractory 
chieftains. He assisted Muhammad Ghori -in reducing to sub- 
jection the troublesome Gakkhars. Muhammad Gbori was 
murdered, as stated before, by these Gakkhars on the left bank 
of the Indus in 1305 A, D. 

Eutubuddin was elected Sultan and Emperor of India by 
the Turkish nobles and generals in Hindustan and this position 
was recognised by the king of Ghor, Shihabuddin’s brother, 
who had probably no ambition to rule both Ghazni and India. 
Thus began the independent Slave Turkish dynasty in India 
with Delhi as capital which Eutubviddin made bis chief plaoa 
of residencsi 



NOTE-‘KUTUB MINiLR’. 

Whether the Eutub Miner it by design and oonstniotion Mahomedan 
from the beginning or whether it ie -a oonver&ion of a pre-existing IQrti- 
stambha into a Miner by Kutub-ud-din and Altamash is a question which 
has engaged the attention of researchers from General Cunningham down 
to R. B. Dayaram Sabani, Archaeological Superintendent, (Panjab Circle. 
The theory that it was a pre-existing Elrtistambha was ably put forward 
some years ago by Mr. Eanwar Sain, M. A. (then Principal, Law 
College, Lahore, now Chief Justice, Kashmir State) and is still maintained 
by bim though he accepts the reading of Bamvat 1704, instead of 1S04, in 
a Sanskrit inscription on the Miner, now given by Mr. Sahani. It must 
be noted that besides Arabic texts from the Koran inscribed on the outer 
surface of the first story of the Miner, and certain Persian inscriptions 
mentioning the name of Sbihab-ud-din, Gbiyas-ud-din, Qutub-ud-din and 
Altmasb, there are strangely enough some Sanskrit inscriptions and Hindi 
too, in the several storeys of the Miner; but these are all of later date than 
1193 A. D. and need not be much discussed as the only inscription 
supposed by Mr. Kanwar Sain to be Samvat 1204 old is also now accepted 
by him to be dated in Samvat 1704. 

But the chief arguments advanced by Mr. Kanwar Sain still remain. 
That the Miner is not a Ma’azina or prayer-call tower is accepted by all 
and is clear as the Miner has no connection with the Kutub mosque. 
Secondly, there is no Persian or Arabic inscription on the Miner recording 
iti erection by Kutub-ud-din or Altamash though their names merely 
appear. Thirdly, the Arabic texts appear to have been subsequently 
inscribed on the outer surface of the lower stbreyi if critically examined. 
The original stones appear to have been taken out and replaced as Mr. 
Beglar, Archaeological Assistant of General Cunningham actually found. 
There are other indications also that these bands of Inscriptions were 
subsequently put up. 

It is not possible to give in this note all the pros and cons of this theory 
or notice the several inscriptions in Arabic, Persian and NSgari and 
explain them. Dr. Horovitz has puplished all the Arabic and Persian 
inscriptions and Gordon Sanderson avoided going into the controversy 
which he says *' is still going on whether the Minar is of Hindu or 
Mahomedan origin He remarks, however, that the only claim, on the 
architectural ground, that the Minar has a Hindu origin vbu that its 
starlike plan resembles the form of certain old Hindu temples, is weakened 
by the existence of Miners on a similar plan hetieved to exist at Ghasnr*. 

The Sanskrit and NSgari insoriptions have not yet all been 

studied and examined and R. B. Dayaram Sahani is not yet positive 
about his view. Under the circumstances the question is still not settled. 
It is, however, necessary to point out that the archReetural , argument 
advanced by Mr. Kanwar Sain is based not only on the starlike plan, but 
on the position of the bands of Arabic letters as also on Mr. Beglar's 
statement that the stones appear to have been replaced. 

We may lastly point out that the practice of raising Crtlstambhas Is 
wery old in ladi%(vide Rat^uoant o ZIl verse*) and we find in a Sena 
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insoripti^n that Lakihmapa Sana of Lakhnauti raised < three ) Kfrti- 
atambhas in Allahabad, Benares and JagannSth. It is probable that this 
Rlrtiatambha upto the first storey was built by Visaladera Chauhan 
whose conquest of the whole of Northern India and whose driTing out of 
Mleohhas from ArySvarta and making it real ArySvarta ( Terse already 
quoted) was memorable and is commemorated on the Siwalik Pillar 
of Delhi. It is possible that VTsala after his arduous conquest of Delhi 
( ** fatigued in the capture of Delhi **-Bijoliya inso. ) raised a column 
of victory in the Lalkot of AnangapSla. VIsala is nearly contempor- 
aneous with Laksbmaqiena and both were emperors, the first in the west 
and the second in the east of Northern India. The latter is recorded, as 
stated aboTe, to hare raised victory pillars and it is plausible to hold that 
Visala raised a column at Delhi. 

We baTe already shown in Chauhan chapter that Visala built the 
college at Ajmer which was converted by order of Shihabuddin into the 
present mosque ( called Adhai-DinkUJhopadi ) ; Visala's inclination to 
build memorable structures is thus apparent. It is likely, however, that 
his Kirtistambha remained at the finishing of the first storey as he died 
soon after his conquest. His successor PrithvIrSja II had also a short 
reign as also Somesvara^ Perhaps they might have continued the 
building even in the days of PrithvIrSj HI. After the conquest of Delhi by 
Kutubuddin he built a mosque by throwing down temples and utilizing 
their columns. It is natural that he should convert the Kirtistambha of 
Visala into a Mahomedan Minar and AUamash built the third and forth 
storeys and completed it. 

Whoever the original author was. there is.no doubt, we thigk, on 
Mrchiteotural grounds, that the present Minar is an old Kirtistambha 
converted into a Mahomedan Minar. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


THE FALL OF OTHER RAJPUT KINGDOMS IN 
NORTHERN INDIA. 

Ajmer and Delhi, Eanauj and Benares having fallen 
before Shihabuddin Ghori and the two most powerful Rajput 
kingdoms having been conquered and annexed, the other Rajput 
kingdoms of Northern India fell with ease and with almost 
amazing suddenness within a quarter of a century and the 
whole of Northern India was finally enslaved by the Maho* 
medans. The story of this fall, as given by Mahomedan 
historians, must necessarily be appalling; but exaggerated as 
the account may be, it is not incredible, as Northern India 
was ready to fall for reasons which we will discuss in a separate 
chapter. Although most of these events happened after 1200 
A. D. they are so intimately connected with this history that 
we can not conclude this book without describing them. They 
form the closing chapter in the history of Mediaeval Hindu 
India, though Hindu kingdoms in the south continued to exist 
for a century more. 

This work of conquering the other Hindu kingdoms of 
Northern India was carried out by the generals of Shihabuddin 
and chiefly by his slave Eutubuddin. It is extremely surprizing 
to read that in those times, among the Mahomedans, slaves 
especially those brought from Turkestan were treated in a 
manner diametrically the opposite of that in which Negro 
slaves were treated by Christians in America and elsewhere. 
The history of Eutubuddin is indeed marvellous; from an 
ordinary slave, he rose to be the first emperor of India. He was 
not even a handsome mail and he was called Aibak because be 
had lost the little finger of his right hand. But be was powerful 
in body and valorous in battle. He had remarkable wisdom 
which enabled him to rise from place to place and his generosity 
was so great that Mahoihedan historians delight in telling 
stories of his munificence, one of which is that as Emperor of 
India he never made gifts of less than a lakh of rupees. 
Eutubuddin, when a boy, was told to the Eazi of Nishapur in 
Ehorasan and at bis house, along with his sons, he learned 
horsemanship and the use of arms, a treatment which indeed 
does inmense credit to his Mahomedan mester. From the Eazi 
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he was taken by a merchant to Ghazni where he was purchaaedl 
by Shihabuddin Ghori and employed in the army and in the 
civil administration of his empire. He rose from place to place 
till he was appointed governor of bis Indian provinces beyond 
the Panjab at Kobram after the fall of Prithvirftja. 

We give this short history of the rise of this great genera) 
because we believe in the influence of the personality of 
individuals, of great men who are born from time to time tc 
mould the destinies of nations. The rise of the Mahometan 
power in India and the fall of Hindu kingdoms may in part be 
attributed to the birth of such men as Mahmud, Shihabuddin and 
Eutubuddin. The author of the Tabakat-i-Nasiri, in beginning 
the history of this great man, observes properly “When the 
Almighty God wishes to exhibit to his people an example of 
greatness and majesty, he endows one of his slaves with she 
q^lalities of courage and generosity and then friends and enemMs 
Are influenced by his bounteous munificence and warlike prowess'^ 
( E. II p. 298 ). Such men, witness Shivaji or Bajirao, eas&lj 
collect bands of brave w'arriors about them and eventtially 
become the founders of kingdoms and kingly lines. The wcrk 
of conquering Northern India was carried out by Kutubudiflin 
and also by Altamash also a slave from Turkestan brave" 
generous and fortunate like Eutubuddin himself who gave his 
daughter in marriage to him. It is also surprising to find that 
hese slaves continued to be slaves even when they rose tc 
highest position and letters of freedom were given them at a 
very late stage in their life. The history of their conqueelK 
w^e give from Taj-ul-Ma’sir the almost contemporary hlstoiy 
already quoted and from Tabakat-i-Nasiri also a nearly >cin- 
temporary account written in the days of Nasiruddin. 

1 ANHILWAD. 

The first kingdom to fall next was that of Anhilwad cz 
Gujarat, an event which we have already described from Gujarat 
Ch&lukya records. But we must give also the account given by 
the contemporaneous Mahomedan hi.story Taj-ul-Ma'sir. It 
relates that in 1195 when Eutubuddin was again at Ajmer he. 
was informed that the Mers (who were then Hindus) had invited 
an army from Naharwala. He sent an army to oppose and, 
forestall that movement, but that army was defeated and pursued 
to Ajmer, the fort of which appears to have been even invested 
by Naharwala^^forces. Eutubuddin requested reinforcememte 
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from Ohazni #hich were sent The army of Gujarat appears to 
have then retired. The Mahomedans now took the offensive and 
iMvanced on Gujarat, “ The lofty forts of Pali and Nadul were 
found abandoned, the Hindus had collected at the foot of Mount 
Abu under Bai Karan and Dfiraburs in the mouth of a pass.'* As 
Muhammad Ghori had been defeated in Chat very pass before, 
the Mahomedans would not attack them there. They, therefore, 
made a feint as if they were terrified and retreated towards 
Ajmer. The Hindus leaving the pass came ' into the open to 
attack them. A severe action was fought and the Hindus were 
signally defeated, most of the Hindu leaders being killed or 
taken prisoners. Bai Karan escaped ; but twenty thousand slaves, 
twenty elephants and arms beyond computation fell into the 
hands of the victors. "You would have thought that the treasures 
of the kings of the inhabited world had come into their posses- 
sion. The city of Naharwala and the kingdom of Gujarat came 
under the dominion of the Mussalmans. The standards of 
victorious Khusru returned to Ajmer and thence to Delhi. 
Kutubuddin sent to Ghazni various treasures and rarities" 
( E. II p. 280-1 ). 

This account shows that Kutubuddin after his victory 
somewh^e near Mount Abu must have proceeded to Nahar- 
wala (Patan) and occupied and plundered that city. This 
event is said to have happened in 1197 A. D. but as stated 
before, Bhima issues a grant from Anhilwad Patan in 1199 
A. D. J[t seetn.s, therefore, that Anhilwad was occupied later 
in 1199. The fact that Gujarat was overrun and the capital 
occupied appears clear fro.m the reference to the terrible condi- 
tion of Gujarat described in the grant of Jayantasinha dated 
1202 ^ho, after Bhlina had fled, retrieved the fortunes of ChSlu- 
kya arms and driving out the Mahomedans recovered Gujarat 
and its capital and ruled for a time in Anhilwad in place of 
Bhima. The destruction of some of the temples built by Siddha- 
rl ja Jayasinha may be dated at this time. Gujarat was sorely 
shaken, but was not finally subjugated by the Mahomedans till 
a century later. 

2 KALAKJAR 

Having destroyed the power of Gujarat and secured Ajmer, 
Kutubuddin turned his attention towards the next powerful 
Hindu kindom on his border and attacked Kalanjar. We 
have already given the history of this attack in the chs^er on 
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the Chandellas and we will only give here a few particulars 
from the account given in the contemporaneous Taj-ul-Ma’sir. 
*'In 599 H. or 1202 A. D., Kutubuddin accompanied by Altamash 
marched against Ealanjar. The accursed Farmer (Paramar- 
dideva ) fled into the fort but after a desperate resistance sub- 
mitted and accepted the same terms as had been imposed upon 
his ancestor by Mahmud. He, however, died and his Mehta 
Ajadeo was not disposed to surrender so easily and gave much 
trouble. He too was compelled to capitulate in consequence of 
a severe drought which dried up all the reservoirs of water in 
the fort. The fort of Ealanjar, celebrated throughout the world, 
was taken and the temples there were converted into mosques. 
Fifty thousand men were carried into slavery. Twenty ele- 
phants and countless arms were among the spoils. The reins 
of victory were then directed against Mahoba. The government 
of the country was conferred upon Hasan Amiral.” This 
account as that about Gujarat is corroborated by Chandel in- 
scriptions. The Chandellas obtained back the possession of 
Ealanjar and a large part of Chandel territory and like the 
Ch&lukyas of Gujarat lived as an independent ruling family for 
a century more as detailed in the chapter on the Chandellas. 

3 LAKHNAUTI ^ 

The third kingdom on the borders of Mahomedan rule now 
firmly established in Delhi, Eanauj and Benares was the king- 
dom of Bengal under the Senas ; and the history of the fall of 
Bengal is the most marvellous that has been recorded by histo- 
rians. The conquest was made by Mahammad son of Bakhtyar 
Ehilji and not by Kutubuddin and the account of it is to be found 
not in the contemporaneous Taj-ul-Ma sir but is given by the 
author of the Tabakat-i-Nisiri from admittedly hearsay reports. 

We give the account as given by the Tabakat with such 
comment as seems proper. Mahammad Bakhtyar was a Ehilji 
( not Turk but Afghan ) adventurer who sought employment 
and fortune under the expanding power of Shihabuddin Ghori. 
It is natural that when victorious people conquer countries 
far and wide, turbulent spirits from the home country come 
forward in numbers to advance their fortunes ( as Maratha 
cavaliers did under Shivaji or Bajirao ) and find employment 
as military administrators of newly conquered territories. 
Mahammad Bakhtyar Ehilji was one such hair-brained 
adventurer who* after some refusals obtained employment as 
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governor of Mirzapur. Collecting an army of Turks and 
Af^'ians, he first attacked Bihar and conquered it, plunder- 
ing trr/ini and country. He is said to have seized a Buddhist 
settlement described as a Vih^ra ( probably Vikramaslla ) and 
massacred all the defenceless shaven-headed Brahmins (Buddhists) 
and thrown away their sacred books “which none was left to 
read or explain.** This event probably happened in 1199 A. D. 
as? Mabammad Bakhtyar is described by Taj-ul-Ma'sir* as 
appearing before Kutubuddin with presents from the conquest 
of Oudh and Bihar ( probably at Mahoba). He was honoured 
wifc a robe and again sent to Bihar. 

“He than planned the conquest of Bengal and secretly 
prepeuied an army and suddenly made a raid on Nadia tne 
ca^cal of Bengal. In his impetuosity he reached the city with 
only eighteen horsemen with him and entering it in an in- 
(iffieucive manner, looking as if he were a dealer in horses, 
reached the palace and at once drawing swords attacked the 
guards. The palace was in consternation and none opposed 
him. The aged king Lakshmanasena heard the uproar as he 
was about to sit to dinner and knowing the reality fied by the 
liackdoor. He escaped and went to Jagannath. The palace 
and die city were taken possession of by the army which soon 
arrived It is needless to say that there was no resistance and 
the :ity was plundered and even destroyed. Mahammad 
Bakhiyar made Gaur or Lakhanauti his captial which was the 
principal capital of the Sena kings.” 

Doubts have been expressed about the truth of this account. 
l*ual: the political government of Bengal should have been so 
iax ar.d supine as not to know of the advance of an army over 
such A great distance ( Vikramaslla to Nadia) or that there was 
no preparedness to resist the dangerous enemy, when the whole 
o^xicctry has talking of the ^all of Delhi and Kanauj or that 
tbexe was actually not a single blow struck in defence of Nadia 
or the kingdom is indeed strange. This is, however, a sheer 
exaggeration of the Ivlahomedaii informants of the author of 
:neTal>ak!Lt-i-Nasiri if not of the historian himself. The absurd 
^ory that the birth of king Lakhamania was delayed for the 
ariivui of the fortunate moment of birth by tying up the feet 
of the pregnant queen which is told in the Tabakat is proof 
eo iugli of the absurd nature of the whole story. This event is 
placed by the Tabakat in 1199, the 80th year of the Lakshmana- 
sona era . but it probably happened after his death and in about 
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1202 A. D. The account tries to explain the entire absence of 
defence hy Lakshmana by the supposed superstitions of the 
Brahmin counsellors of the old king who had told him long 
before that the kingdom was fated to be taken by a Turk accord- 
ing to the prognostications of astrology. It is even added that 
when the king enquired what the mark of the conqueror would 
be, it was stated by the learned astrologers that the conqueror 
would have long arms reaching below the knees. The king 
sent men to ascertain what Turk had that mark and Mahammad 
Bakhtyar was found to have such long arms. There may be 
some truth in the fact that the resistance of the Hindus was 
weakened to some extent by the foretelling of the Pur&nas that 
Bh&ratavarsha was fated to be conquered by Mlechhas or the 
absurd and fearful prognostications of astrologers. But the above 
story is on the face of it too absurd to be true and we at once 
set down this account of the fall of Bengal as exaggerated and 
untrue and Bengal may be taken to have fallen after much 
resistance against Mahamad Bakhtyar and not all at once but 
gradually as in the case of Gujarat and Bundelkhand. 

For, this account of the Tabakat written about 1250 A. D. 
distorted as it must be from ^he natural desire of the bragging 
adventurers who accompanied Mahmmad Bakhtyar to exaggerate 
the courage of the conquerors and the cowardice of the conquered, 
as also from the inaptitude of foreigners coming suddenly into 
the midst of a strange people to understand their feelings and 
their ideas, and thirdly probably from a wish to have a hit at 
the Hindu belief in astrology, this foreign account must be 
tested and equated with the evidence of a contemporaneous 
Indian record, viz. the Bakerganj inscription of Eesavasena 
( J. R. A. S. Bengal Vol. VII pp. 40-50 ). This inscription no 
doubt exaggerates the prowess both of Lakshmanasena and his 
son, the grantor Eesavasena, and thus errs on the other side. 
But it makes no mention whatever of this ignominious defeat 
of Laloshmanasena. It ma$^ be urged that its omission was 
natural as inscriptions rarely record the defeats of the inscriptor ; 
though disastrous fights with Turushkas are mentioned even in 
inscriptions as in Gujarat and Bundelkhand ; but we may at 
least take into account the fact that Lakshmanasena is herein 
rightly praised as a valiant king who had raised three victory 
columns at Allahabad, Benares and Jagannath. It is impossible 
to believe that the valiant Lakshmanasena fled without striking 
a blow. Secondly ^e must adroit that Eesavasena was still 
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a powerful king ruling in Eastern Bengal. It is, therefore, 
certain that the descendants of Lakshmapasena ru?ed in EcTstern 
Bengal for a long time after this event. It is also possible that 
Nadia may have been attacked after the death of Lakshmapasena 
during M&dbavasena’s reign whose name appears to have been 
erased from this Bakerganj cooper-plate (ditto p. 42). We, 
therefore, think that if we put the two opposite accounts together, 
we can only believe that Bengal fell after much resistance and 
not all at once, as already stated. 

But even if it be conceded that the account given by the 
Tabakat represents facts, these are not as dishonourable as is 
usually supposed. In the first place it must be noted that 
Nadia was not the chief capital of the Senas. It was a 
Brahmin settlement newly made, which was almost a Brahmin 
vih&ra, in an island of the Ganges and Lakshmapasena only 
occasionally resided there. The guards at the place must have 
been few and the army in the city only nominal. Secondly, a 
sudden raid on such a place is not impracticable. ^ Indeed such 
raids are recorded in history. Allauddin made such a sudden 
and willy raid on Devagiri in the. Deccan a hundred years after 
this event. Nay only five years alfter this event, Shihabuddin 
Ghori the conqueror of Hindustan was surprised in his tent 
pitched on the eastern bank of the Indus by a few Gakkhars 
who eluding guards reaehed the place through water and 
murdered Shihabuddin. Thirdly, to escape from such an attack 
and start fresh resistance from a new capital was not at 
c^ll dishonourable but on the contrary proper and creditable. 
Th.’s wfis what Rajyapala of Kanauj or Bhima of Gujarat did 
against Mahmmud or Rajaram did in Maratha history against 
Aurangjeb and this is what even modern governments do. They 
give up the capital attacked and making another town the 
capital, carry on resistance from there. This is exactly what 
Lakshmapasena and his descendants appear to have done. They 
established themselves at Vikrampur which was an import ant 
town to the East of Nadia (a grant issued from Vikrampur 
by Lakshamapasena has been found) and ruled for nearly 
a century more in Eastern Bengal, continuing their resistance 

* The coming of Mahomedan dealers ia hcrses was agaio a coamon 
thing at that time, at capitals of kings. Arab and Persian horses were 
prised by Hindu kings who paid high prices for them and Mahomedan 
dealers in horses constantly visited Hindu camps in those days and it was 
a common incident exciting no suspicion at all. ^ 
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to the Mabomedans, as in Gujarat or in Bundelkhand. The 
Tabakat-i-Nasiri records that when Nasiruddin marched on 
Lakhnauti, the Khilji had marched his forces from Lakhnauti 
“ with the intention of entering the territory of Bang/' i. e. 
against the Sena king ( Raverty p. 629 ). ^Vhy such resistance 
eventually failed to re-establish Hindu power not only in 
Bengal but in the other parts of Northern India also, is the 
real question and the cause of this failure we will discuss at 
length later on. 

Kutubuddin conquered or humbled the strong kingdoms 
on the borders of his Mahomedan empire. The work of destroy- 
ing kingdoms a little more remote was carried out by his 
successor Altamash who was an equally brave and fortunate 
Sultan. Altamash was like Kutubuddin a slave but his valour 
was noted by Shihabuddin and he was given his deed of freedom 
and preferred from place to place by him as also by Kutubuddin 
who gave his daughter in marriage to him, having originally 
purchased him at Delhi as the Sultan had forbidden his sale 
and purchase at Ghazni ( Tabakat, E. II 3i2 ). When Kutubud- 
din died at Lohur ( Lahore ), the commander-in-chief of Delhi 
with the consent of nobles invited Sharnsuddin Altamash from 
Badauu where he was governor and elected him Sultan^ Some 
officers and governers like Kubacha opposed the election but 
they were defeated ; “ by divine favour every one who opposed or 
rebelled was subdued and ail territories belonging to Delhi 
Badauu, Oudh, Benaies and the Siwalik hills came into his 
possession.” Even Lahore was taken from Yildus and Sind and 
Bakkhar from Kubacha in 1217 A. D. ( E. II 324 ). Altamash 
subdued Bengal under Ghiyasuddin Baktyar who acknowledged 
him suzerain and paid him tribute ( 1225 ). 

4 RANTHAMBHOK AND MANDAWAR. 

Thus the Mahomedan Empire of Delhi came into the 
possession of another capable sovereign and he naturally turned 
his attenticn toward? first conquering refractory Hindu nobles 
in his own territory. ” In 623 H. ( 1226 ) he marched against 
Ranthambhor before wdiich seventy sovereigns had failed. The 
Sultan s servants by the favour of the Creator took it. In 624 
H. ( 1227 ) he marched against Mandawar within the Siwalik 
(territory) and its capture likewise, the Almighty facilitated 
and the sultan returned with much booty ** ( Raverty’s Tabakat 
p. 611 ). These two places were probably in the possession 
44 
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of Chauhan chiefs and they proving refractory were attacked 
and dispossessed. 

We have seen that Ranthambhor had been attacked by 
Kutubuddin also but the chief had then submitted and been 
spared. Ranthambhor was again taken by the Chauhans and 
its last king was the. valorous Hammir hero of the Hammira 
Mahakavya. There is some dispute as to what Mandawar was 
and the mention of its location in Siwalik ( not hills as in E. II 
but territory as in Raverty) leads to some doubt. HSnsi is 
similarly supposed to be in the Siwalik hills at the base of the 
Himalayas but it really is a place in Karnal District. But we 
liave already shown that Siwalik meant Sapadalaksha territory 
of the Chauhans of Sambhar ( Voh II p. 36 ). Probably Mandawar 
which was originally the seat of Nshararai Pratih^ra conquered 
by Prithvir&ja, was now a part of the dominions of the 
Chauhans and a Chauhan chief was ruling there. Mandawar 
is now in ruins and is about 4 miles from the modern city of 
Jodhpur. 

5 GWALIOR 

The next place which Altamash attacked was the fort of 
Gwalior which had been spared by Kutubuddin on its submis* 
sion. This was a strong place within the Mahomedan empire 
and required to be seized. This place was not now in the possession 
of the Kachhwahas who seem to have removed to Amber a more 
distant ^lace. It was in possession of ParihSras who ( according 
to GwaliornAmfi published by Pripce Balawantrao Bhayyasaheb 
Bcindia) had seized the place. The Gwaliar Gazetteer states 
that the Parihftras took the fort from Kachhawahas in 1^29 A. D- 
Solankhapala from whom Kutubiddin took it was a Parihara. 
It was put in possession' of Altamash in 1210 and was retaken 
by the Parihftras and hence this attack by him. “In629 H. 
( 1232 A. D. ) Altmash marched against the fort and invested it. 
Malikdeo ( Raverty reads Mangaldev ) son of Basil ( Raverty 
reads Maldev) began the fight. For 11 months the army sat be- 
fore it. At last Malikdeo fled at night. About 500 men received 
punishment before the tent of the king. After appoinUng 
officers to Gwalior the Sultan returned to Delhi. ** ( E. II p. 327 )• 
We think that the men punished were those of the Sultan's army 
itself who had been careless enough to allow Malik to escape 
and not men of Malikdeo ; for none is stated here to have been 
captured nor could they be described as punished. And further 
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an iuhcrirtion on the Gwalior fort existing in Baber’s time show- 
ed that Rajput ladies on the fort destroyed themselves in a pyre 
and the place is still called Johartal ( Gwalior Gazetteer p. 125 ). 
The Rajput soldiers must have either died in the attack on the 
investing array or escaped. The subsequent history of the fort 
of Gwalior is given by Prince Balvantrao Bhayyasaheb which 
we need not give here in detail. The place changed hands often, 
the Tuars taking it in the days of Timur and holding it for a 
time when it was taken again by Babar. During Mogul days 
it was used as a prison for princes. It was again taken by 
Bhadaura kings from whom it was taken by Scindia. From them 
it was taken by the English twice but it is now with Scindia. 

6 BHELSA AND UJJAIN. 

“ In 632 H. ( 1234 A. D. ) Altamash sent an army against 
Malwa and took the city and fort of Bhelsa. There was a temple 
there which was three hundred years in building. It was 105 
gaj high. It was demolished” (E. II p. 328 ). This was probably 
the famous BhaillaswAmin (sun) temple mentioned by Al-Beruni. 
The Garudastambha inscription of the 1st century 3. C. belonged 
probably to a vishnu temple on the other side of the river Betwa 
which probably had already fallen. 

Whatever this may be, the Udepur temple of Siv^ some 
miles distant from Bhelsa is not the one referred to here. For this 
temple built by Udayaditya ParamSra which has also a very high 
pinnacle still survives to attest the glory of the Paramftra rule. 
This event happened during the reign of the last Param&ra king 
De.vap5la who, as stated in the chapter on the later Parmftras, 
ruled from 1216 to 1240 A, D. 

“From Bhelsa he (Altamash) proceeded to Ujjain where 
there was the temple of Mah&kftla which ho destroyed as well 
as an image of VikramAditya who ruled Malwa 1346 years 
before this time.' The Hindu era dates from bis reign ( as this 
figure leads to 1289 A. D. as the date of the capture of Ujjain 
which really is 1234 A. D. we may take 55 years as the length 
of Vikrama’s rule ). Some other images cast in copper^ were 
carried to Delhi with the stone image of Mahak&la” (E. II p. 
328). There is no reason to doubt the truth « of this concise 
unezaggerated statement, though we find no corroborating 
contemporaneous Hindu record. The temple of MahAk&la was 
then converted into a mosque which, history tells us, was again 
converted into a Hindu temple of Mahftkala in the days of 
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Ranoji Scindia whose descendants still rule in Ujjain and 
worship MahIkSK It may be mentioned that the present 
higb>pinnacled temple of MahSkila was built by the Shenvi 
Diwan of Ranoji Scindia, Ramchandra B&ba, whc’ was 
ohildlesa and who, therefore, used most of his wealth in this 
great work (1745 A. D. ). Probably the present temple stands 
in the very place where the old temple stood. It may also be 
noted that later on the Mahomedan rulers of Malwa allowed 
the Hindus to have a MahSkSla idol set up at a short distance 
from the original temple ( destroyed and converted into a 
mosque ) and it is known now as the Vridhha or old MahakSla. 

This expedition into Malwa was apparently for the sole 
purpose of destroying famous Hindu idols, a religious expedition 
in the manner of the Somnath expedition of Mahmud. There 
was no attempt at conquest of Malwa and its reduction into a 
Mahomedan province. Probably the territory was too distant 
and not contiguous like Gwalior. We have already stated 
that the Paramara rule endured for about a century more just 
as Gujarat remained under Chalukyas for about the same time. 
Malwa was finally conquered by Allauddin Khilji. 

7 NAGDA, CAPITAL OF MEWAD. 

We have sketched above the fall of almost all the leading 
Hindu kingdoms of Northern India, Chauhan, Rathod, Chandella 
Chalukya, Sena, ParihSra and ParamSra, The Guhilots of Mewad 
came in their turn to be attacked later, Though we have not 
many dstails, we find that Mewad was attacked in the days of 
Nasiruddin while Jaitrasinh was ruling ( 1253 A. D. ) and» that 
its capital Nagda was destroyed. The Mahomedans were, 
however, defeated by Jaitrasinh and its hill capital Cihitod 
remained iiitact. It continued to rule with vigour till even 
Chitod was taken by Allauddin Khilji. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE DOWNFALL OF NORTHERN INDIA 
—PRINCIPAL CAUSES. 

The causAs which led to the downfall of Northern India 
must be, and indeed are, different from those which led to the 
downfall of the Panjab. In the Panjab there were no Rajput 
kingdoms. Panjab, as stated before, was always ruled from 
outside, by Sind, by Kashmir, by Kabul. Northern India was 
always ruled by Hindu and local kings. Panjab was usually 
the land of foreign invasions and of foreign rule. Northern 
India had always defeated and driven out foreign invaders. 
Alexander did not cross the Sutlej at all. Menander came 
as far as Ayodhya but was eventually driven out by Pushpa- 
raitra. TbeSakas came as far as Mathura but were driven 
away by Vikramaditya. The Kushans and the Huns 
indeed ruled rather long in the western part of Northern India 
but they were driven away by Skandagupta of Patna, by 
Vishnu vardhana of Mandsaur and finally by Pratapavardhana 
of Thanesar. From 600 A. D. down to 1000 A, D. there were 
no foreign invasions. 'Mahmud indeed conquered Rajyapil 
and imposed a tribute on Northern India but the G&hadav&las 
soon drove out the foreign foe and stopped the tribute,! while 
Rsjyap!ila had even been killed by the Chandellas and Kachh- 
wahas for submitting to Mahomedan yoke. In short the Aryan 
kings of Northern India bad always held their own against 
foreign invaders. The Rajput kingly families of the Hindu 
period were unquestionably most heroic and did not brook 
submisson. Why did they fall before Sbihabuddin Ohori? 
There could be no lack of armies or of capable generals. Indeed 
PrithvIrUja was the greatest warrior put forward by the indo- 
mitable Chauhans to oppose the Mahomedan onslaught. He 
had actually defeated four kings successively. He held up the 
flood of Mahomedan conquest like a strong bund. Strangely 
enough as soon as the bund gave way, the flood rushed over 
the whole of Northern India and uprooted all the Rajput 
kingdoms within the course of twenty five years. Why did tiie 
heroic Rajput kingly families, like the Chauhans and the 
Rathods, the Chandellas and the ParamEras, the Solankhia and 
the Haihayas succumb and Why did Northern India fdll so 
completely as never to rise again f 
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There was no superiority of physique or valour in favour 
of the Mahomedan combatants. The Rajputs were as hardy, pow- 
erful or heroic as the Turks and Afghans who conquered them* 
There was no difference of weapons. Neither the Afghans nor 
the Rajputs had fire-Arms. Both fought with the same weaponsi 
the sword, the lance and the arrow. Both had elephants in perhaps 
equal numbers. The Moguls indeed conquered the Rajputs by the 
use of cannon; and so did the Marathas under Scindia. As stated 
already, before the scientific weapons of destruction of the western 
nations, India was bound to fall. But in the days of Shihabuddin 
Ohori, neither side used fire-arms, though Firishta and Chand 
Bardai by anachronism mention their use. 

It can not be alleged that the religious fervour actuating 
Shihabuddin and his Mahomedans was stronger than that actu- 
ating the Rajputs. Although Mahomedan historians describe 
the former as making a religious war, Shihabuddin was fighting 
for conquest of territory and not for extending religion. Indeed 
we find that .conversion of the people to Mahomedanism was 
not his motive in conquering Northern India, and conversions 
did not take place on a large scale in Northern India for reasons 
which we will presently see. On the other hand the Rajputs and 
the Hindus of Northern India were actuated by a more fervent 
religious zeal than the inhabitants of the Panjab. As stated before, 
religious zeal in the Fanjab has always been weak ; but the land 
of the Sarasvati, the Jumna and the Ganges has always been the 
stronghold of Hinduism being its birthplace. We, therefore, 
think tbit the impelling force of religion was eoually strong on 
either side. 

The foremost cause which is usually and properly assigned 
to the fall of the Rajputs is their internecine fighting. The 
Rajput kingly families always fought amongst themselves not 
so much for extension of territory as for establishment of super- 
iority. At this very time we find Prithvir&j attacking his 
three great neighbouring kings of Gujarat, Bundelkhand and 
U. P. These fights were always tough fights as between 
European nations and doughty warriors on both sides always 
fell in great numbers. The fighting strength of all the four 
powerful kingdoms, i. e. of the Cbauhans, the Rathods, the 
Ghandellas and the Solankhis was thus reduced and each fell, 
when fighting singly and separately against the strong common 
foe. Internecine warfare has always been the bane of the Rajputs^ 
Though the Rajputs always neglected artillery and were, there* 
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fore» always weak in modern times, they could even then have 
driven cut the Moguls, if only they had combined, as Man- 
uchi distinctly states in his memoirs and they could have with- 
stood even the Marathas, though not the English, for the Maratha 
artillery was in the hands of Europeans. Against Shihabuddin 
whose ambition was threatening India, of which the Rajputs 
must have had ample knowledge from informants, the Rajputs 
should have stayed their quarrels and combined. They did not 
stop their fights even against the common impending danger and 
they consequently w'ere all destroyed. 

The condition of India at this time resembled that of Ger- 
many at the end of the eighteenth century. Germany was 
divided at that time into several small but strong kingdoms 
the Ruler in each of which aspired to the imposing dignity of 
Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire and consequently tried to 
humble though not destroy the others. In the same way in 
India each Rajput king aspired to being called Chakravartin or 
emperor and for that end tried to conquer other kings without 
attempting to annex his kingdom. Thus while the power of 
both was lessened, the conqueror gained no strength from in- 
crease of resources or dominion. Bhoja of Malwa for example 
fought with and humbled other Rajput kings and was called 
M^lava Chakravartin. Karna of Chedi followed his eiample. 
And Kumarapala attempted to obtain the same honour. The 
rivalry between the GShadav&las and the Chauhans lasted for 
nearly thirty years, between Vijayachandra and Vigrahapfila and 
Jaichand and Prithviraj and weakened both. As the Rasa relates, 
ninety out of a hundred of PrithvIrSja’s sftmantas fell in his 
conflict with Jayachand in carrying off Sanyogita. It is, therefore, 
no wonder that the Rajput kingly families fell before Shiha- 
buddin as the Germanic states severally fell before Napoleon. 

But while Germany was never finally conquered and sub- 
jected to foreign domination, Northern India was laid prostrate 
for all time. We have, therefore really to find out the reason 
why even after temporary conquest as the natural consequence 
of defeat in battle, Northern India could not regain its feet and 
make itself free. The cause of this, in our view, lay in tne 
rigidification of caste which took place about this time. We will 
show in our General Survey Book how caste which was fluid in 
the beginning of this sub-period became rigid by the end of the 
12th century and the modern rigid caste system of India with 
its intricacies and its numberless subsections inside the .main 
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castes was evolved. While Kshatriyas married in previous 
times Vaisya wives and Brahmins married Kshatriya and 
Vaisya wives and often vice-versa, each caste and subcaste now 
confined marriage and even food to itself. The social sympathy 
which existed previously among the various sections of the 
Hindu people was gone and it was replaced by a feeling of 
aloofness and even aversion. 

But the most injurious result of this rigidification of caste 
was the vast dimunition in the fighting strength of kingdoms. 
Even now this evil of the caste system in India is not adequately 
realised. It is often wondered how a nation consisting of 33 
Crores of inhabitants can be ruled by a nation of fourcrores* 
But it must be remembered that the fighting people in India 
scarcely number four crores while the whole British nation of 
four crores is the fighting reserve of Britain. In India, excepting 
the Panjab, the people are divided firstly by race into Aryans 
and Dravidians and secondly by caste into fighters and non- 
fighters. The Dravidian section of the Indian population is 
nearly more than one half and chiefly consists of non-fighters. 
In the Aryan section of the population again, only the Ksha- 
triyas are by heredity and present occupation inclined to fight. 
The result is that in India about 10 per cent of the population 
is fit and disposed to fight, while the remaining 90 per cent 
by nature and heredity is not fit to fight and is, therefore, ready 
to accept the rule of any strong nation which happens to be 
successful. As we will explain elsewhere, the idea of a nation 
did not develop in India and the people as a whole never 
thought of opposing foreign conquest. Especially at this time 
by the rigidification of caste the number of those who fought 
for independence was owing to internecine fighting limited and 
as soon as these viz. the Rajputs fell, the country as a whole 
submitted, without demurSto the foreign yoke. 

This baneful effect of a rigid caste system, wherein the 
number of g those who fight for the independence of the 
community becomes limited, was seen by the ancient law- 
givers and they attempted to remedy it by laying it down that 
though ordinarily it isfthe duty of the Kshatriyas to take up 
arms, it was yet the duty of all the three higher varnas to take 
up arms when religion was threatened and religion or Dharma, 
according to the Hindu i notion, included politics and imposition 
ofthe yoke of a foreign people and religion was certainly a 
danger to religion. But where the people are, for generations, 
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brod 'ip in professions which are docile and in a spirit of 
submission, it is impossible to expect them to suddenly become 
fighters. Indeed, as stated before, when Shihabuddin conquered 
Kanauj, the rais and land-holders came forward and tendered 
submission. Moreover it must be noted that the population of 
Northern India is predominantly Dravidian, unlike the Panjab. 
It is even now so, the total number of Kshatriyas in U, P. is 
remarkably small. ^Vhile, therefore. Shihabuddin Ghori could 
raise an army from the whole of the overflowing population of 
the Panjab, of Afghanistan and of Turkestan, the Rajputs could 
not raise large armies in India nor would the people offer 
resistance as a whole to foreign yoke. It may be noted that in 
western countries at the present day, the whole population of a 
country becomes the recruiting ground for an army fighting for 
the nation’s existence. Germany in the recent war could place 
in the field nearly 70 lakhs of soldiers and so could France and 
England. And the national sentiment is so strong in the west 
that the whole country takes the greatest interest in the national 
struggle. The condition of Northern India at this time was 
exactly the opposite. The Kshatriya population alone was the 
recruiting ground ; it is indeed true that some Brahmins and 
Vaisyas did fight even at that time, but these exceptions prove 
the rule viz. that the Brahmins and the Vaisyas then, as now, 
were as a rule unwilling and even unfitted to take up arms. 
The case was different during the days of the Guptas and the 
Vardhanas, of Dahir and Lalliya. Secondly, the people as a 
whole took no interest in the national struggle and without 
demur offered their submission to the foreign yoke, especially 
because, as we shall presently show, the Mahomedan rulers did 
not adopt any coercive measures for the spread of their religion. 

Many of the remnants of the chivalrous, independence-loving 
Rajputs retired to the deserts and hills of Rajputana, or the 
ravines of theChambal and the Jumna and other, retired tracts 
and there preserved their independence, thus leaving Northern 
India in general and the Madhya-desa in particular, all the 
more helpless. Northern India, therefore, fell prostrate never 
to rise, because there was no national resistance. This will 
explain how while in Europe even small nations have success- 
fully resisted attempts to enslave them, in India large countries 
like the Kanauj kingdom fell finally before the Mahomedans. 
These countries or kingdoms were* large enough even singly to 
oppose successfully any Mahomedan conqueror. But the reality 
45 
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is fiiat there was no national reeistanoe and the resistance 
offered by the Bajpnts was unavailing owing to their being 
outnumbered by reason of rigidity of caste. It is not a mere 
matter of accident that Sobieski the greatest leader of the Foies 
was' able to finally stop the onward rush of the Turks at 
Vienna. The Poles were more heroic than the Greeks, no 
doubt, but the Poles fought as a nation and hence succeeded. In 
Northern India unfortunately, both Prithvlraj and Jaichand 
were defeated; but if the people had resisted as a whole. Northern 
India could not have been finally subdued by the Mahomedans. 

The efBcacy arid the necessity of national resistance, was 
first realised in India, in our view', by Shivaji, under the 
inspiration of whose spirit Maharashtra resisted as a nation and 
fought against Aurangzeb. The Marathas, meaning thereby 
Eshatriyas, Brahmins, and the common people or Sudras 
combined and fought as a man in the days of Bajaram and rose 
superior even to the whole combined power of the Mogul 
empire with which Aurangzeb in vain strove to crush them. The 
Marathas of the days of Shivaji and Rajaram, alone in Indian 
history,' offered national resistance and attained and preserved 
independence. They alone in Indian history verified the maxim 
laid down in western politics that no power however great can 
crush the independence of a people however small if they resist 
as a nation. India naturally could not realise the necessity of 
national unity when its kingdoms were ruled by Hindu kings 
of whatever elan. TheiMarathas first realised it after three 
centuries of Mahomedan rule. The Sikhs followed them with 
their reUgious conscription. The Indian people under English 
rule must realise the necessity of national effort if they are to 
attain Swaraj or political freedom. 

The message of history for the future, therefore, is that not 
only the Rajputs should learn to confederate and unite, but the 
whole of the people of India and especially the Hindus whose 
caste system makes disunion their normal characteristic. 
It is not indeed possible to suggest that caste should be 
abolished. The evolution of the Hindu society for thousands 
of years has been*developing caste and it would be impossible to 
intece the Hindus to give up caste. Moreover, the Rajputs 
base developed their highly chivalrous and heroic- nature, 
tlnoagh this very princii^e of heredity. Indeed the presex^ 
va|ion of caste* lurity of which the Rajaputs take particular care 
hl^L everything io recommend it. But the Rajputs not only of 
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the east and the west but also of the north and the south, the 
Gurkhas, Dogras, the Bundelas and the Marathas must learn 
to unite on terms of absolute equality and more imperatively 
confederate for national uplift. But still, the !Hindus, inspite 
of their caste distinctions must learn to confederate on terms 
of equality of status while preserving the independent growth 
of each main caste (though not of each subordinate subdivision 
which has come into being for fanciful reasons). The principle of 
confederation of independent units for political purposes was 
first thought out and practised by the American states and has 
now been followed by Germany. The confederation of Hindus, 
subdivided as they are, into independent castes, is the real 
problem of the future as previous history teaches us, and it 
must be practicable to achieve it, even if it be necessary to 
adopt for it, commensality of food and drink and of some 
religious worship. There is, and there should be, no idea in 
this confederation of the Hindus, of opposing or harassing’ the 
Mahomedans ; for the confederation of Hindus and Maho* 
medans is also absolutely necessary for the political progress of 
the country. But it must be remembered that the Mahomedans 
are already a united and a strong community, and the confedera- 
tion of Hindus and Msdiomedans can only be achieved and 
made permanent if the Hindus also become a united and strong 
community. ^ 

To conclude the disunion among the Rajputs the fighting 
arm* of India and the rigidity of caste by which 9/10 of the 
people were made incapable or unwilling to resist foxeigu 
domination were the two main causes which led to the perma- 
nent enslavement of Northern India. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


DOWfJFALL OF NORTHERN INDIA 
—SUBSIDIARY CAUSES. 

In the last chapter we have given what appear ta us to ba 
the chief causes of the fall of the Rajput kingdoms of Northern 
India, viz : first, the constant fighting among the several Rajput 
states and their consequent weakening and second, the rigidi- 
fication of caste which made the several important sections of 
the people in each state, except the Rajputs, incapacitated and 
unwilling to fight. In this chapter we notice some subsidiary 
causes which contributed to the fall of these kingdoms, though 
these individually could not have led to that result. Most of 
the. facts given here will have to be noticed again in our 
survey of the genera] condition of the country ; but it is as 
well to mention them here separately. 

1. One may first again mention the absence of the feeling 
rf nationality in the people of all these states. We have already 
said that in India at this time, as elsewhere in Asia, there 
were kingdoms but no peopledoms. The people did not feel 
that the st^e was theirs and the king ought also to be theirs. 
The country belonged to the king and any one might 
be king whom God chose. Under this view of the state, 
the sentiment of nationality cannot arise, nor, as stated in 
VoL II (p.220) and Vol. I ( p. 123 ), the virtue of patriotism. 
There wa#^ the sentiment of loyalty, no doubt, and you find in 
the Prithvir&j R&8& that sentiment appealed to everywhere. To 
die for the master was the highest dharma of the Rajput soldier. 
But when that master failed and another master was sub* 
stituted by the will of God, the soldier was ready to die for him 
also. Thus we find even Elshatriya soldiers dying for Mahome- 
dan kings and masters. This was doubly true of the common 
people who were not Rajputs i e. of the caste whose duty it 
was to rule. 

Though one essentia} of a state in its modern sense was 
indeed developing in India in the rise of separate modern 
languages and Gujarat, Rajputana, Antarbed, Bengal, MahS* 
lAshtra, Telapgana, Tamiln&du and Mady&lam could now be 
eonsidered as separate countries by reason of separate languages. 
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viz., their modern vernaculars, this did not develop the feeling 
of nationality among the speakers of the same language for the 
above reason and in each of these countries or provinces, there 
were consequently several kingdoms which fought with one 
another. Why these did not coalesce, we shall discuss later 
on, but we may state here that the sameness of language did not 
develop the sentiment of nationality in these provinces in the 
absence of the other essential conditions which give rise tc 
the feeling of nationality. 

2. There being no sentiment of nationality, the ingress 
of foreigners was usually not objected to. Except in Kashmir 
and Tibet which had impregnable boundaries, the ingress of 
foreigners was not prohibited, was not even watched. Hence 
Mahomedans came into the several kingdoms freely and often 
settled therein. Thus we find tnem settled in N&harwala, in 
Cambay, in Sopara, in Maharashtra and even in the Kanauj 
kingdom. * They even insisted on being governed by their own 
magistrates, as is evidenced by Mahomedan writers, as also 
by the expresssion Hanjamana-Nagara-Trivarga already noticed 
in Thana inscriptions. That the strength of states is impaired 
by the presence of foreigners is seen clearly by the modern 
states of the west which exercise strict watch over the ipgress 
of foreigners. Indian states did not realise this or feel the 
necessitv of strict watch over them owing to the absence of 
the feeling of nationality. Though there is no recorded evidence 
of it, one can imagine how the presence of Mahomedans in 
the several kingdoms must have contributed to their eventual 
subjugation. 

3. Superstition sometimes contributes its quota to the fall 
of nations and superstition acted like a double-edged sword 
towards the fall of India. While the Mahomedans believed 
that victory was bound to come to them “for the judgment 
of God was upon those who were against him and could not 
be avoided,** the Hindus thought that India was bound to be 
overrun by the Mlechchhas in the Kali age. Superstition has 


* The Benares Gazetteer states that in the city of Benares there are 
Mahomedan Mchollas which are anterior in -date to the 6nal eonquost of 
Benares by the Mahomedans according to tradition, though it is difficult 
to believe that Chandra or Govindachandra or even Jaieband could have 

allowed Mahomedans to fettle in Benares. Perhaps they settled in the 
time of the subservient PratihXra kings. 
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often acted thus upon the mind of peoples- The Aiteoa of 
Mexico believed that they were destined to be oongoend by 
men coming from the east. When the Qoths and the Vandals 
overthraw the Homan Empire, ihe Christians thought that the 
end of the world was coming on as foretold in the BiUe and 
made no opposition. In India too, though there is no recorded 
evidence of it, except in the case of Lakhnauti where the Tabakat 
records that king Lakshmanasena had been told that he would 
be conquered by a long-armed Turk, the Hindus generally must 
have submitted to the new state of things through the super- 
stitious belief that it was inevitable. 

4. The maintenance of a strong and sufficient army is 
the first duty of every state. The Hindu states had probably 
neglected this duty at this time. The great reputation of India 
in this respect noted before had been lost by it at Qtis time. 
The probability is that Hindu states did not at this time 
maintain standing armies as in the days of Harsha or Bhoja. 
The army consisted chiefly of the quotas furnished by the 
S&mantas, Though- not exactly alike, these SSmantas were 
like barons in England, who maintained for the use of the state 
certain quotas of figbteis, the expenses of the same being borne 
by the barons or SSmantas from their fiefs. This is ihe same 
system as existed under the Moguls viz., of Hazaris and Panch 
Hazaris. PrithvIrSj had probably no standing army ot the 
state. He had probably only a small Huzur force. We know 
that thi Peishwas, after the battle of Panipat, neglected to 
maintain a strong Huzur army, and the sagacious Abalytbai 
expostulated often with Nana Fadnis i?Sr neglecting the Huzur 
pathak. The quota supplied by SSmantas cannot always be 
relied upon, either in respect of number or of efficiency. The 
standing army of Mahmud or Shihabuddin Ghori must have 
been a more reliable force than the armies composed of the 
forces of S&mantas calleS together hastily by the Hindu kings. 
Simantas or military sardars are again not disposed to fight 
stubbornly as there is a temptation to save themselves and their 
fiefs. We believe that the absence of sufficient standing armies 
in the Hindu states at this time strongly contributed to their 
evei'.tual fall. 

3. It may further be observed that Hindu intelligence 
neglected the study of the science of war as well as the science 
of the proper conception of the state. Brahmin and Eshatriya 
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intelligence revelled more in this subperiod in the study of 
poetics than in the necessary study of more useful soiencesu 
The distinctions of heroines in love and despair, the essentials 
of poetry, poetical blemishes and embellishments, and the figures 
of speech engaged the highest intelligence of the land and even 
kings devoted their attention to writing elaborate treatises on 
poetics and dramaturgy. These works, no doubt, prove the 
fineness of Hindu intellect, but it should have devoted itself to 
more important studies. The att^tion and affluence of kings 
were bestowed more upon court^poets than upon generals ; the 
stage attracted them more than the camp. The minute study 
of poetics led to the deterioration of taste and morals and the 
increase of voluptuousness can be marked from the Karpura- 
Manjari of REjasekhara to the Rambha Manjarl of Nayachandra. 
The debasement of popular and kingly test will be apparent 
from the first verse of adoration adopted even in Eanauj for 
such ceremonious and meritorious documents as inscriptions 
of grants of villages to pious Brahmins. Indeed luxury and 
voluptuousness were bound to overtake the people in this sub- 
period, since the last sub-period was the most prosperous period 
of Hindu history as shown in the last chapter of Volume 11 
( pp. 247-258 ). Height of prosperity leads to decadence of morals 
and voluptuousness which undermine the physical and mdral 
capacities of the people, as we see in the cm of the Romans, the 
Arabs, the Moguls and others and it need not be wondered 
that the Hindu kingdoms in the twelfth century became weak, by 
reason of the very prosperity and happiness they had enjoyed. 

6. Lastly, we can^^ot conclude this short survey of the 
subsidiary causes of the downfall of Rajput kingdoms in North- 
ern India without drawing the attention of the reader to the 
recrudescence during this sub-period of the Buddhistic sentiment 
of Ahims§ which, as we shall show in our chapter on religious 
survey, is evidenced by the rise of new Vaishnavism and the 
great popularity, power, and progress of Jainism and of 
Liiigayat and other sects during this period. Though the rise of 
Vaishnavism or th^. spread of Jainism or other sects cannot be 
assigned as a direct cause of the downfall of Northern India, as 
Buddhism can be as a cause of the downfall oi sind, it cannot 
be denied that the dominance of the docile doctrine of Ahimsft 
throughout the Hindu society at this time made it inoffensive 
and weak. Most Brahmins whether Saiva or Vai&hnava, and 
almost all Vaisyas Saiv, VaLshnava and Jain accepted at this 
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time the non-slaughter of animals as a binding religious principle 
and gave up animal food altogether as we will show later 
on. The result was that with the exception of the Rajputs the 
whole Hindu mass became unfitted as well as unwilling to 
fight. This influence of food on the nature of people can not be 
denied. The nfasses of Indian people in the several states 
excepting the RajputSi (the Sudras generally following the 
Brahmins and Vaityas through imitation as well as indigence ) 
were like Indian elephants. Inspite of its enormous size and 
strength, the elephant is by nature timid and inoffensive. The 
elephant's arm of offense, its trunk, is delicate and is easily 
slashed. The elephant is usually afraid to endanger its life and 
shrinks at the least display of fire. No doubt, it can be trained * 
to fight and to courageously withstand fire. So also the vegetarian 
Hindu can be trained to fight and perform deeds of valour. But 
where there is no such training, both by nature being inoppress- 
ive are easily subdued and made to obey the master. There are 
no doubt examples of Brahmins and even Jain brave generals 
and soldiers in this sub-period, but the generality of the people 
being unaccustomed to fight and becoming by their food 
inagressive and docile, when the Rajputs failed, all the Hindu 
kingdoms from the Sutlej to the Brahmaputra and from th® 
Himalayas to the Vindhyas succumbed and almost wjHingly 
submitted to the Moslem yoke within the short period of a 
quarter of a century. As stated in the perface to Volume I, the 
message of history to Hindus, especially those who have conscien- 
tious objection to a meat diet, is so to strengthen themselves by 
physical training and mental alertness as to enable them to take 
their share honourably in the internecine physical struggles of 
the^human race which will never cease but will ever go on. 



BOOK VIII. 

GENERAL SURVEY. 

CHAPTER 1. 

RAMIFICATION OF CASTE. 

As stated in the beginning of this volume, we have a very 
valuable guide for ascertaining the social condition of Hindu 
India at the outset of this sub>period, in Al<Beruni who wrote his 
book on India in 1030 A. D. Al^Beruni lived among the Hindus 
at Multan and elsewhere in the Panjab and was an accurate 
observer. But unfortunately he sometimes mixes what he read 
in Hindu religous books which he studied in the original, with 
what he saw and his observations, therefore, are not always as 
reliable as those of previous Arab writers quoted in our second 
volume. However, we begin the description of the social 
condition of India in this sub-period, with quoting what Al- 
Beruni says on subject of caste in his book on India. Fortunately 
he was acquainted with Persian and Greek history and gives ui| 
facts from the west for comparison with Indian condition. 

Al- Beruni shows that caste had developed in ancient times 
among the Persians, not to speak, of the Greeks and Romans. 
“The ancient Chosrcies had created great institutions of this 
kind (caste ) which could not be broken through by the i$pecial 
merits of any individual nor by bribery. When Ardashir 
restored the Persian empire, he also restored the classes or castes 
in the following manner : — 

1. Knights and princes. 

2. Monks, fire-priests and lawyers, 

3. Physicians and astronomers and other men of science. 

4. Husbandmen and artisans. 

“ And within these classes there were subdivisions distinct 
from each other, like the species within a genius. The Hindus 
have also institutions of this kind. We, Moslems, consider all 
men equal except in piety and this is an obstacle which prevents 
understanding between us and the Hindus. 

46 
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** The Hindus call their castes, varnas or colours and from 
the genealogical point of view they call them Jatah ( Jati). 
They are four from the beginning. The highest are the Brah- 
mins; next come Eshtariyas. Their degree is not much below 
that of the Brahmins. Then follow the Vaisyas and the Sudra$. 
Between the two latter classes there is no very great distanc^. 
Much as these differ, they live together in the same towns anid 
villages, mixed together in the same houses and lodgings.'” 
( Sacfaau I pp. 99-101 ). 

This long extract will show to us that this description Of 
Hindu castes is not as accurate as that given in Volume II frqm 
previous Arab writers. The splitting of Eshatriyas into ruling 
Kshatriyas and cultivating Eshatriyas spoken of by Ipn 
Khordadba ( Vol. II p. 179 ) is not even mentioned here. Probably 
in 1040 A. D. Rajputs had been so decimated and perhaps had 
fallen so low that they did not impress Al-Beruni separately. 
The statement in the G&hadavSla inscription quoted before 
< p. 221 ) seems thus to be true of the condition of things at this 
time, that the Eshatriya ruling clans had almost been destroyed 
at least in the Panjab and U. P. and the recitation of the Veda 
had almost stopped when Chandra G&hadav&la rehabilitated both. 
Secondly, Al-Beruni speaks somewhat from the books and not 
from actual observation and further says nothing about marriage. 
Ibn Ehordadba stated that the Brahmins and Rajputs married 
from the lower caste of Eshatriyas and we have the historical 
mention of RSjasekhara marrying a Chauhan lady. Probably in 
Al-Beruni*s time ( or later when castes were consolidated ) such 
marri^es had altogether stopped. Thirdly, Al-Beruni does not 
speak of intermediate castes which must have been many, nor of 
any subdivisions of the principal castes which probably had not 
yet arisen. 

The castes among the Persians who were all Aryans were 
naturally different from those among the Hindus who were 
formed by a combination of Aryan and non-Aryan populations ; 
and hence the class of Sudras did not exist among the Persians. 
Moreover We do not know if caste distinctions among the 
Persians were not matrimonial, but were purely occupational. 
Among the Hindus, Pratiloma marriage was stopped in pre- 
Buddhist days and Anuloma marriage ceased probably at this 
time. Lastly, Al-Beruni says that all castes lived mixed toge- 
ther in the same houses and lodgings. This is probably a 
correct observation so far as the Panjab is concerned ; for there 
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mm not much differenca of food or habits batvrean the diffaren t 
claases. all being flesh-eafcers. In the rest of the countrjr, ibis 
could not have been so; even if it wera so in 1040 A. D. things 
changed so completely during the next two canturies owing to 
the recrudescence of the doctrine of Ahimsi that many castas 
gave up animal food and veg^»rians and non-vefi^arians could 
not have lived together in the same houses. Hence, after Al- 
Beruni, caste developed in exclusiveness to such an extent that 
the original four castes of India gave place in this sub-period to 
hundreds and thousands of sub-castes as we proceed to shnw. 

We stated in our first volume that Brahmins, Kshatriyas 
and Vaisy as formed undivided castes during the first sub-period 
( 600-800 ). They remained so during the second sub-period also 
( 800-1000 A. D. ). But during the third sub-period, each of 
these castes became split into hundreds of sub-castes as inscrip- 
tions prove. The reasons were apparently, as shown above, 1st, 
a difference of food ; 2nd, ideas of racial purity and 3rd, different 
social customs prevailing in different countries. We will take 
each of these castes separately and show how it became sub- 
iividad in this sub-period. 

BRAHMINS. 

In the beginning of this sub-period Brahmins all over India 
were one caste undoubtedly. In previous centuries Brahmins 
were distinguished by their gotras and their SakhAs only. In- 
scriptions of all countries, in previous sub-periods give only 
their gotras and Sakhfts ( or Vedic ritual ) and never mention the 
names of any sub-section. Even in this sub-period for about fifty 
years we find the same practice prevailing. Thus a Chandella 
grant dated 1050 A. D. ( I. A. XVI p. 206 ) describes the donee 
as a Bharadv&ja gotra, Tripravara Brahmin of Yajurveda Sakha. 
In a Kalachuri inscription again ( Kahla, Gorakhpur District 
P. ) dated 1077 . A. D. ( E. 1. VII p. 86 ), we have many 
Brahmin donees whose description corwists of their gofcras with 
pravara number of each and their Sakhas plus their place 
\ village or town ) of residence. So also a later Chalukya grant 
dated 1040 describes the donee as Kausika gotra and Bahv- 
richa ( Bigvedi ) Brahmin ( B. B. R. A. S. XII p. 51 ). Later 
we begin to have the mention of the Brahmins* country of resi- 
dence. Thus Kum5rapala*s Prasasfci at Vadnagar mentions the 
writer as a Nagara Brahmin ( St. 1208, 1151 A. D. ). Some 
Chandella and GahadavAla inscriptions describe the Brahmin 
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donees as Thakkura ( E. I IV p. 121 ) and in OftbadavSla and 
Haihaya inscriptions they are described as RSuta ( E. I. XIV 
p. 274). In a feudatory southern Malwa inscription dated 
1135 A. D. we find the Brahmin donee described as Earhftta 
([1. A. XIV) with the Brahmin’s gotra and Pravara added and 
it was an important discovery to find a SilabSra of Earhad. 
grant describing the Frahmin donees as Earhataka and Ghai- 
sftsa Brahmins, the importance of which we will shortly notice. 
Names of country became so important that latterly the men- 
tion of gotra and Sakhft was omitted for Brahmins, though in 
the previous sub-period it was considered necessary (Vol. II 
p. 276 ). Thus in the SSsabahu temple inscription ( I A. XV 
p. 36) dated 1093 we find names of many Brahmin donees 
without the mention of gotra. In an inscription of Bhols 
Bhima of Gujarat dated St. 1256 or 1200 A. D. (1. A. XI p. 72) the 
Brsdimin donee is described without the mention of his gotra or 
S&khft by his name only and by his Raikavala Jllti or sub-section 
of Brahmin caste. In a Eonkan inscription dated 1249 A. D. 

( J, B. A. S. Bombay IX p. 248) we have names of 32 Brahmin 
donees whose gotras are given but whose Sakha is not stated 
and instead of it every Brahmin’s surname is given. Surnames 
grew by this time, either from profession or from place of resi- 
dence or other peculiarities and the importance of Sakha was 
lost sight of. Surnames probably came into use among Brah- 
mins in this sub-period such as Dlkshita, Eaut, Thakur, Pathaka, 
Upadhyaya, Pattavardhana * and so on. It is no doubt true 
that even so late as 1200 A. D. we find gotra and pravara of 
Brahmins mentioned ; the continuance of their mention is not 
strange as Brahmins still keep up the memory of their gotra 
and pravara. But what is pertiiient to remark is that along 
with gotras, family surnames begin to be mentioned and later 
on Bubcaste names based on country of residence. Thus in a 
ParamSra inscription dated 1226 A. D. ( E. I. IX pp. 108 and 
121 ) we have many names of Brahmin donees with gotra and 
pravara mentioned but in each case the surname is added, 
such as Bandit, Dlkshita, Dvivedi, Chaturvedi, Avasthika and so 
on, and the places from which these Brahmins of the same surname 
came are different such as Mathura, Tripur, Akola, Dendavfina. 
So also in an inscription of Jayachchandra dated 1177 ( E. I. IV 

* The Dame TrirSdi occuirisg in this iDscriptiou is icexplioaple a$’ 

also Xranlta. 
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p. 129 ) the many Brahmin donees are thus described, 1 Dava 
Sri Lotarka ( gotra not given ), 2 Bandhula gotra Parohita Sri 
Paharajaya, 3 SarlcarAkshya gotra" Pandit Sri Rishikeya and 
,so on; the word Pandit is abbreviated into Pam for four 
Brahmins and one is styled Dviveda. These epithets gradu- 
ally grew into surnames of these Brahmins. In I. A. XIX 
< i). .353 ) we have the donee Brahmin described as Dakshinatya 
Earn&ta Diveda Thakkura as also Avasthika. The surname 
Avasthi has survived in Oudh among Brahmins but not among 
Deccani or Earn&taka Brahmins. The gotra thus retains for 
some time its importance among Brahmins at least and finds 
mention in inscriptions almost invariably. But as stated above, 
Fravara and SAkha are usually omitted though all Brahmins 
have retained their memory down to this day. 

Whatever this may be, we have not mentioned yet of the 
division of Brahmins into the modern two main sections viz. 
Pancha Gauda and Pancha DrAvida. It is not found even in 
the Skanda Purana which we have placed in the ninth century 
A. D. ( see Vol. II p. 39 ) properly enough. For the distinction 
arose even later than 1200 A. D. This main division is probably 
based on the flesh food of the former and the vegetarianism of 
the latter. But there is no doubt that Brahmins had sub-divided 
themselves into numerous sub-sections long l^^efore 1200 A. D., 
according to country of residence or its chief town, owing to 
peculiarities of customs, as also of ideas of purity of race. We 
find it recorded in the Nagara Ehanda of the Skanda Pur&na 
where the whole history of Ndgara Brahmins and their speoial 
good Hatakesvara Siva is given that an unknown Brahmin came 
to their town and a Nagara Brahmin gave him his daughter in 
marriage. He was subsequently found out to be a ChAndAla to 
the consternation of the community and the NAgaras thereupon 
made it a rule not to give daughters in marriage to any but 
known NAgara Brahmins and the NAgara known Brahmin 
families ware enumerated. This arrangement seems gradually 
to have been adopted by all castes and sub-castes came consequ- 
ently to deserve the name jnAti or known section. In the Abu 
inscription we have the word NAgara jnAtibhAja ( Vol. II p. 85 ) 
actually used by the writer to describe his caste or subsection (Sk. 
1331 or 1274 A. D.). This story is apparently a later invention 
and probably an interpolation in the Skanda Pur&na but it 
indicates the reason why marriage relations were gradually 
restricted to people of known pedigree residing in the same 
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country. And thus began the subdivisions of Brahmins based on 
country of residence. Commencing from Kashmir we have 
thus Brahmins divided into 1. Kashmiri. 2. Nagarkotia( those 
who reside in Nagarkot the capital of Katoch kings in Kangra ). 
3. Muhyal in the Panjab ( al is a termination which indicates 
subcaste ). 4. SSrasvata. 5 . Gauda ( of Guda or Thanesar ). 6 . 
Narnpl. 7. Kanojia and 8. Sarjupfiria or residing bey end 
the Sarayu. 9 . Jajhotia. 10 . Tiwari. 11 . Srimaliand 12 . 
Pushkarnft or residing at Fushkar in BAjputana. 13 . Slndhi. 
14. NSgara ( of Anandpura ). 15 . Dasor ( of Dasapura \ 16 . 
Modha ( of country formerly named Dharmaranya ). 17 . 

Gujarftti. 18 . Malvi. 19 . Bengali. 20 . Ooriya. 21 . Deshastha. 
22. Konkanastha or Chitpawan ( belonging to Ghittapolana a 
town in Batnagiri District ). 23 . Karhade ( living under the 
Silaharas of Karhad ). 24. Karnata. 25 . Andhra or Telugu. 
26. Tamil and 27. Malyali or Nambudri. These are the main 
suhMCtions of Brahmins recognisable as named after country 
of residence ; but there are many subdivisions of these again 
based on various other grounds such as Dasas and Visas 
in the north and Aiyars and Ayyangars in the south. For 
Brahmins divided further from their acceptance of this c^r that 
philosophy. The Ayyars are Smartas i, e. those who look upon 
Siva and Vishnu as equal, while Aiyyangars believe NArayana 
to be the highest god and follow the philosophy of Bamanuja. 
Later still the followers of Madhva and his Dvaita philosophy 
became a separate sub-section of Brahmins and w^ere called 
Achftryas. These gave up not only intermarriage but in many 
cases interdining also ; though we have no direct mention of 
these restrictions in the Dharmasastras. 

Strangely enough the northern Brahmins were looked 
upon in the beginning of this sub-period as purer in race 
as also m Achtra or religious life and we have evidence 
traditional no doubt, of many southern kings inviting 
northern India Brahmin families to settle in their countries. 
Thus we find the Sena king Samanta or Ballala inviting 
Kanaujia Brahmins to settle in Bengal though tradition speaks 
of these Brahmins as having come in the time of Adisura, a 
fictitioaB king of earlier date ; and we have mention of Brahmins 
coodug from the north and settling in Orissa also in the days of 
the Kesari kings. We have mention again of Northern Brahmins 
being invited to settle in Gujarat by Mular&ja and even so far 
scMth as the Tamfii land we have mention ofaCholaking invit- 
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ing and settling in his country Brahmins from Northern India. 
In all these cases, these Brahmins formed separate sub-castes 
owing to their unwillingness to mix with local Brahmins, 
considered to be of lower purity, either in food* or marriage. The 
Nagarakotia Brahmins alone who believe that they were invited 
by a Katoch king say that they consist of 13 families, 3 of whom 
were Kashmiri, 3 Kanaujia and 3 S&rasvata, the remaining four 
being local Brahmins. (These probably were not agricultur- 
alists ). The number of sub-castes was thus further increased. 
Then again we may believe that certain sections of Brahmins 
'migrated to safer lands from the Panjab and the U. P. owing to 
invasions first and then oppression of Mahomedan conquerors. 
The Gauda Sarasvata Brahmins of Goa territory thus appear to 
have come from the region of the Sarasvati about this tima It 
is an unhistorical idea that they came from Bengal, for Guda 
is a name which originally was applied to the country round 
Thanesar and the peculiarity of these Brahmins viz. that they 
eat fish is mentioned even in the MahAbharata as arising among 
Brahmins residing on the banks of the Sarasvati during a long 
famine. The Bengali Brahmins were emigrants from the same 
ancient country of the SArasvatas and are also hence called 
Gauda. We disbelieve the tradition of the Gauda S&rasvatas of 
Goa coming from Bengal because there is no historical reason 
why they should have left Bengal and further because their 
speech does not exhibit any linguistic and phonetic peculiarities 
of Bengal such as the change of s into sh and a into o. The 
Chitpavans are another section of Konkan Brahmins which has 
the tradition of coming there from outside. As stated in our 
Mahabh&rata Mlm&nsA they from their fair complexion appear to 
have come from the Panjab hilly districts into the hilly region of 
the Ratnagiri District after a short halt in the Thana District 
about Bassein where is the original first Konkan sanctuary of 
Parasurftma. These instances will suffice to show that in this 
sub-period we have evidence of Brahmin families migrating to, 
or being invited to settle in, southern and eastern countries. The 
example again of Deccani Brahmins going to the Andhra country 
in the wake of Chalukya conquest of Vengi and forming a 
separate sub-section of Brahmins called now Niyogi shows that 
there may be instances of Brahmin migrations after conquest, as 
happened in modern history after the conquests of the Mara- 
thas. The mode adopted by N&gara Brahmins of defioiniT 
their subK^astes by counting their families and their gotras uvea 
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followed by all these various sub-sections and hence have 
arisen those hundreds of sub-castes into which Brahmins are 
now sub-divided and which restrict marriage and food to 
themselves. All these sub-sections acquired new names from 
country or town of their residence or from o'ther causes, which 
became of paramount importance owing to restriction of 
marriage to each sub-section and gotra and Sakh& became 
consequently of minor importance. But it must be stated that 
all the sub-sections of Brahmins appear to have adhered 
loyally to their ancient Vedic religion. They not only 
preserved their Veda or Sskha but also its special ritual and 
also the memory of their gotras and pravaras and still preserve 
the gotra and pravara law of marriage prohibition enjoined by 
the smritis, the gotras and pravaras being enumerated in the 
Srauta Sutras. And hence it is that gotra and pravara among 
Brahmins and even Kshatriyas remain the same throughout the 
whole of India though Brahmin and Kshatriya families every- 
where acquired new names from curious causes. These names 
became no doubt predominant, but they never acquired so great 
an importance among Brahmins at least as to destroy the 
importance of gotra, and the gotra law of marriage is still the 
supreme law of marriage among Brahmins. 

Many of these subcastes of Brahmins especially in Northern 
India were then non-vegetarian and they continue so down to this 
day. Al-Beruni describing the food of Hindus says “Christians 
are not allowed to kill, so also the Brahmins." The rules given 
hereafter apply to Brahmins ( as Christian rules apply to bishops 
and monks), but not others. First, strangulation of certain 
artftnals only is allowed viz., sheep, goat, gazelle, rhinoceros 
(genda), water and land birds such as peacock etc.; second, 
forbidden animals are ox, camel, horse, elephant &c., tame 
poultry, fish and all kinds of eggs. 

NOTE:— MARGO POLO ON LAD BRAHMINS. 

The description given by Marco Polo of Brahmins of the country balled 
Lar by him deserves to be quoted and discussed here. Maroo Polo travell- 
ed in India about 1280 A. D. roughly and wrote about 1300 A. D. Though 
thia account is thus a hundred years later than our period, it cannot be 
oonsidered inapplicable, as the condition then of the country must have 
been the same as in 1200, Mahomedan conquest coming later. Speaking of 
the province of Lar, he says (Maroo Polo by Miss Yule Vql. IL p. SiO) 
** All Brahmins come from that country on the west. They ace best 
marehants and most 'truthful. They eat no flesh and drink no miap and 
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lead a life of ohastifey. They wear a thread of cotton on their ehoulden 
which oroMes the breast and the back. They haye a rich and powerftil king 
who sends Brahmins to purohase best diamonds in Soli ( Ohola ) and best 
pearls. They beliere in bad and auspicious hours for every u eek day and 
transact business only at auspicious times. They are long-lived as they 
are very abstemious and they have capital teeth owing to a certain herb 
they chew.'* 

** There are other Brahmins called Chugi ( Jogi ) who are longer-lived, 
who are devoted to the idols. They live upto 150 or even 200 years. They 
• eat rice and milk only. They drink a portion of sulphur and quicksilver 
twice a day which leads to longevity. Some of them are asoetios who go 
about stark naked. They base a small ox of pewter or gold tied over 
their forehead. They daub themselves with oowdung ashes. If any one 
does them good, they put the ashes in the middle of his forehead. They 
eat from dry leaves of the apple of paradise ( plantain ? ). They would not 
kill any animal even a fly or a flea. They fast many days and drink 
nothing but water. They sleep on the ground and yet they live long. 
They burn their dead." 

Miss Yule observes on this in a note that ** Lsrde^a included southern 
Gujarat, Thana and*Chaul. Eonkani Brahmins adopted trade only when 
they were expelled from Goa. This high praise of the truthfulness of 
Brahmins was just and as old as the Greeks. It is not only given by 
Greek writers but by Hiuen Tsang and also by Arab travellers.'* 

It is somewhat difficult to determine to whom the above description 
applies. Lar no doubt according to Arab travelless included Thana and 
Kolaba districts add had a language of its own called Lari. But Marco 
Polo later describes the kingdom of Thana separately. We have seen that 
SilShSra kings ruled iq Thana. LSrdesa was again distinct from Gujarat 
which is also separately described by Marco Polo and which with its 
capital Patan was ruled by Vaghela kings in about 1 " '0 A. D. The language 
ofthispartis described again as distinct and peculiar (p. 392). Thus 
upto ISOO A. D. modern southern Gujarat or LSrdesa was distinct from 
Northern Gujarat politically as well as in language. The people apparently 
had a king of their own, though in previous centuries, they were under the 
Rgshatrakatas and later under Western Chalukyas of Ealyan. The 
Brahmins of LSrdesa are not now, however, known as a separate sub-caste. 
But probably they were a distinct sub-caste then and went for trade to such 
distant countries as the countries of Chola and PSndya which produced 
diamonds and pearls. The Konkan Brahmins are not much known as 
traders though their truthfulness as of other Brahmins must have been 
anciently well known. The surnames Pattavardhana,Qhalisa andGhaisSsa 
now found among Eonkan and Earhada Brahmins only and mentioned in 
a Goa Eadamba iqsoription dat'id 6aka 1171 or 1249 A. D. ( J. B. A. 8. 
Bombay IX p. 243) indicate, that these families were traders; what 
trade these surnames indioatei*, we are not able to determine. The four 
Brahmins mentioned in an inscription dated 1190 A. D., of Bhoja II 
■SllSbSraking ofKarhid are named :1. Adityabhatta 2. Lakshmidhara- 
<bhatta 3. Karhitaka PcalhSkara OhalsEsa and 4. Vasiyaoa Ghaisisa 
47 
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( iotra nawlim maniioiiad); The word EarahStaka hero plainly Indtoatei 
a iiiboaato and Ohaiataa plainly Imporia a proftMion whloh li noiroligiooi» 
Bnt oartatnly thaao did not trade in diamonds and pearls as If aroo Polo 
states. We mnst, therefore^ beliere that Lad Brahmins were adistinot tnb- 
easte spread orer the whole of soothem India who traded in diamonds and 
pearls and who were known then for their great Teraoity. It appears that 
M aroo Polo met them in the PSndya country as he desoribes Lar Defa 
Just almost immediately after the PSndya country. The country named by 
him as Haabar is certainly the PSndya country which produced pearls* 
Of this country he says rightly that ** there are no tailors here. All 
people* men and women, rich and poor, inoluding eren the king go 
about naked with a strip of cloth round their loins. Eren the soldiers 
go to fight naked, with lance and shield.** He describes the naked 
king as distinguished only by the fineness of the loin oloth and the 
necklace of precious stones, a description which reminds one of that 
by KalidSsa in Raghu :). The Brahmins of Dravida even 

now move about almost naked. Marco Polo next describes the kingdom of 
MntfiH, an inexplicable name; but it is certainly the Andhra kingdom of 
Warangal as it is described as ruled then by a queen ( daughter of 
Pratipamdra ) and as diamonds are said to be found in its mountains 
referring probably to the mines of Oolkonda. It is in these countries 
apparently that Maroo Polo came across the Brahmins of the Lar country 
which is described next as lying in the west and which must mean the 
•ountry of L&ta or modern southern Gujarat. 

xlie ascetics described seem to be Saira ascetics but those with a 
metal ox on ihoir foreheads can not be Jangamas as these do not burn 
their dead but bury them. The Vlralaiva schism (LingSyat ) had no doubt 
arisen already. But the LingSyats had probably not yet gone to Konkan 
or LSta where even now they are scarcely to be found. These ascetics, 
therefore, do not now survive as even Miss Yule thinks. 

They again cannot be Jains, though their abstention from all animal 
sjAughter, their, nju.xOg not even a fly or a flea and their long fasts may 
iuggest their being Jains. But Jains do not use oowduug ashes nor apply 
them to the forehead of their disciples. They therefore, must be Saiva 
ascetics of an order which is not now in existence. They perhaps ware 
(oliowers of Lakulisa whose chief sacred place is near Broach, as already 
dtated. The whole description, therefore, according to our view» does not 
apply to Konkan Brahmins though .it is suggestive of them and applies to 
Lad Brahmins who are now found, not in South Gujarat, but all over the 
Deccan including Hyderabad territory and Berar. They are still a 
mercantile community bnt are very religious orthodox Brahmins. 

THE RAJPUTS 

Going on to consider the next chief caste of the Eshatriyast 
vre find that it also subdivided during this sub-period though 
not into numerous sub-sects. It could not, for obvious reasons, 
subdivide on the basis of town or country of residence. It had 
already divided itself into two main sections viz. those who 
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euli^Tated and those who did not. The former were naturally 
considered lower in grade and the latter who were rulers 
kingdoms, at least heads of villages or districts, were conri- 
dered to be higher in grade. These latter were now called bf 
distinction Bajputs a word used in inscriptions of this period to 
denote the ruling Kshatriyas generally ( e. g. E. I XIV p. IM 
Ballalasena insc. ). They were first looked upon aa 

even higher than Brahmins, as shown in Vol. II ( p. 178 ), This 
higher status of the Bajputs described by Arab travellers of the 
preceding century is not mentioned by Al-Beruni who, as often 
stated before, speaks more from Hindu law books than from 
actual observation. Or it may be that during the period of 
Mahomedan invasions many of the Panjab Bajput ruling families 
were destroyed ; and when the Oahadav&la king Chandra droira 
the Mahomedan oppressors out of northern India and reconsti- 
tuted the Eshatriya caste, it naturally assumed its position as 
defined in the Hindu Sastras, viz. next to that of the Brahmins. 
Yet they were considered equal to the Brahmins in all respects 
as Al-Benini himself admits that their degree is not much below 
that of the Brahmins. Thus they were allowed to study the 
Vedas and did study Veda and Sastra and we have already seen 
how noted kings such as Bhojaand Govindachandra were as 
learned in the sacred and profane lore as the most learned 
Brahmins. 

In the usual manner, the Bajput or ruling families o£ 
India constituted themselves into a sub-section about 1100 
A.D. by the enumeration of the orthodox pure Kehatriya 
ruling families of the time. In this enumeration Pan jab remuined 
naturally excluded, being then entirely under Mahomedan 
rule ; and there indeed were no ruling Kshatriya families then in 
the Panjab. The Himalayan ruling families also did not come 
in the enumeration for a wither reason which we will notice 
later on. The South Indian ruling families were also ex- 
cluded as they were apparently not considered of pure Aryan 
race and of Kshatriya descent The Kshatriya families ruling 
in MaharSshtra were, however, included as they had continuous 
marriage relations with the ruling Kshatriya families of 
Korthern India. The number of these Bajput families was 
found to be 36 and this number soon became traditional, as we 
find it mentioned in the BajataranginI of Kalhana of 1159 A. D. 
Which were these 36 families in the beginning it is difficult to 
determine, as no unquestionable list of that date has come 
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dimn to U8. We have treated the list in the B&b& as con* 
temporaneous with PrithvlrAj though the in its present 
form is undoubtedly to be placed in the 16th century A. D. 
((vide Vol. II p. 70 ) and we will examine in a note how far that 
list represents the correct political condition of the country 
about 1100 A. D. It may be noted that by this enumeration the 
surnames or family names of the several clans further acquired 
importance and the gotra of each family, although each had its 
separate gotra, gradually became of no value even in matters of 
marriage. Indeed inscriptions of this period often look upon the 
clan name as gotra itself e. g. Guhila gotra, Pratihara gotra etc. 
(See also Vol. Up. 177 ). 

In the Rasa list firstly the Senas of Lakhnauti are conspi- 
cuous by their absence and this supports the view that their 
power in Bengal was established later than 1100 A. D. Next we 
note that all ruling families of South India viz. Gangas, Cholas 
Pandyas and Eeralas are also not in the list. The only explana- 
tion seems as stated above, to be that their claim to pure 
Kshatriya origin was not admitted as they had no marriage 
relations with the Kshatriyas of Northern India. The ruling 
Kshatriya families of Maharashtra occupying an intermediate 
position geographically, naturally came to occupy an interme- 
diate position racially. We have already said that the SilahAras, 
are the only truly Maratha family which finds a mention in the 
list of the 36 royal clans ( p. 247 ). As to the ChAlukyas and the 
RSshtrakutas of the Deccan, though they are, according to our 
view, distinct from the families of the same name of Northern 
India, their inclusion in the 36 under the same names can not 
be denied. But it is remarkable that the Kadambas of Goa are 
not mentioned among the ,thirty-six. We have uncontested evid- 
ence that two princesses from this family were married *into the 
Gujarat Chalukya family during this sub-perfod.* Probably the 
Rajputs of Northern India gradually confined their sub-caste to 
Northern India and refused to continue marriage relations with 
Kshatriya families of Mahai'ashtra, + as these families had 
marriage relations with Non-Aryan ruling families of South 

^ * The KomSrapala Charita mentions suoh a marriage in the verse 
cwfeyirjpjfnnsrvTC snrprrs i ; it also mentions Karpa's marriage 
with a Kashmir princess wsrfT 

X Karna Vaghela deoUned for example to give his daughter to the 
Kidava king of Deogiri about 1900 A. D. 
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India also. The Maratha Kshatriyas, consequently, after this 
period, including the Sil&hSras, became a separate group or 
sub-caste and they too had their own enumeration of 96 Maratha 
families to which marriage was thenceforth confined. 

The Rajputs from Western Himalayas formed a third group 
which became a distinct sub-section, net only on account of 
its isolation but also of certain marriage customs peculiar to 
them. In the Himalayas then survived and still survive 
marriage customs of ancient India by which the higher castes 
could take wives from lower castes, the caste of the progeny 
being unaffected viz. that of the father. We find thus, even 
now, three grades of Kshatriyas in the Himalayan region 
adjacent to the Punjab viz. Rajputs, Ranas or Thakiirs and 
Rathis. The Rajputs take girls from the Thakurs and these 
from the ^this but do not give them their girls. The Rajputs 
of the Himalayan region, however, though they have old mixed 
marriage customs still prevalent among them, are pure in race 
as the Rathis are not Mongolians but Aryans, are in fact 
Kshatriyas lower in grade only because they follow agriculture. 
They further allow Karewa or widow remarriage which is. 
prohibited to the Rajputs as to Brahmins and Yaisyas. Full 
information is given in “ pastes and Tribes of the Punjab ** 
relating to minor sub-divisions of the Rajputs gf the Himalayan 
region amongst whom the Katoch are the leading family with 
the Maharaja of Lambagram at their head. But the names of 
the several Suryavansi and Chandravansi families of the 
highest, * middling and lowest grades with names based chiefly 
on place of residence such as Jammu wal, Guleria, etc. it is not 
necessary to give here in detail. 

In the Punjab itself the Kshatriyas of the western parts 
were mostly forcibly converted to Mahomedanism in the days 
of Mahmud and of Shihabuddin and these do not now use or 
even like the name Rajput, though they still preserve old 
Zshatriya clan names of Mahabhsrjita or Greek days such as 
Yaudheyas (Johiyas), Anavas ( Janjuas ) etc. and still observe 
certain Hindu customs such as calling a Brahmin at the birth 
of a child or at marriage. In the eastern parts, Rajputs are still 
found but they are immigrants from lands further east and 
south in Mahomedan times, as they use the orthodox clan name.* 


* The Miyani are the highest, a name taken from the Mahomedans 

Miyan meaning the most respected. 
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ttam the list of the 36 royal clans such as Paiamira, Oiauhan, 
Toar, Bathod, EaohhwSha, &o. ; and these have still marriage 
relations with the Bajputs of Delhi and Bcqpotana. The Pan- 
jab and the land of the Sarasvatl as also PSnohSla was the 
meient land of Brahmins and Eshatriyas and all Brahmins 
and Eshatriyas in the east and south of India came (wiginally 
from this region. It, therefore, follows that Parmftras and 
Cbanhans, Bathods and EaohhwShas are dan-names which 
originally mtist have come from the Punjab itself in ancient 
times. Or these names which do not find a mention in the 
Mah&bhSrata may have come into existence in tiie south and 
the east, in the middle land and in Bajputana, in the sixth 
century or later, among Eshatriya clans driven out of or leaving 
Ae Panjab under stress of Eushan and Hupa invasions. Cer- 
tain it is that most of the names of clans in the list of 36 are 
not found in the MahSbharate : and as they are found in the 
eastern parts of the Panjab at the present ^y, these Bajputs 
must have gone from the south. Local tradition also supports 
Ais inference as the Bajputs of Eastern Panjab bdieve that 
Aey ci^e Aere from the Delhi region and from Bajputana in 
Mahomedan times. These Bajputs, therefore, cannot be treated 
SB a separate group and must be included in Ae Bajputana group. 

Thus we have Aree sub-sections of Ae EAatriyas of India ; 
sub-sections which probably came into existence between 1100 to 
1300 or 1300 A. D. viz. 1st Ae Bajputs of Ae 36 clans inhabiting 
Bajputana, Gujrst, Eathiawar, Mslws, IT. P. and Eastern 
Panjab ; 2nd Bajputs of Western Himalayas and 3rd Ae Mars- 
Aa Eshatriyas. These three groups do not intermarry and do 
not interdine and they may, therefore, be looked upon as real 
subKnstee with Aeir usual restrictions. Though Ae sub-castes 
of pure Eshatriyas Aus are only three, Aere are numerous 
cAer sub-castes who claim to be Eshatriyas and whose exist- 
ence probably goes back to our sub-period. We may, of course, 
Aclude Aose Eshatriyas who are considered lower in grade 
because they follow the occupation of agriculture, the Bsthis 
for example of Ae Himalayan region and Ae Marathas of Ae 
Daooaa The words BftAi and Maratha probably have a com- 
mon origin viz. BSshtra* which shows that Aey form Ae 


* The word BSthtriks in Aioks inseriptlons ie espUined bp Smith at 
aMnains Inhebitants of Weatern Ohata bat the word may indioate thou 
Sithit of the Himilayan region alio. 
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countiT*, being the common people or the settled agrieulturistB 
and must be distinguished from the Sudras or labonreEa The 
description by Al-Beruni of the four castes, however, indioatea 
that while the Rajputs or S^shatriyas were treated as equals of 
Brahmins, the agricultural Eshatriyas and Vaiiftyas had come 
to be looked upon as not much superior to l^dras, being prohi- 
bited the study of the Veda. Besides these agricultural Esha- 
triyas, there were other sub-castes which also claimed the 
rank of Eshatriyas and which must have come into existence 
in this sub-period such as Bundellas, Baghuvansis &c. though 
we have no positive written evidence about their claiuL The ten- 
dency of Hindu society at all times in India is to establish 
various sub-castes which usually claim to be included in the 
higher varna nearest to them. 

The Eshatriyas of South India claim to belong to solar 
and lunar races also. They form a saparate sulHsaste which 
we have not taken into consideration in the above enumera- 
tion. So far as we have seen, we have not found in inscrip- 
tions an example of a South India Eshatriya niarr3ring a 
northern Eshatriya princesa The Bravida warrior clans were 
no doubt treated as Vratya Eshatriyas by the Manusmriti 
and the Puranas support their solar and luniq^ race origins. 
The Andhra Eshatriyas are called Raju— -a SansUt word— and 
Vellala. It is unnecessary to go further into the status of the 
Slshatriyas of South India as we have not found the subject 
discussed at length anywhere. 


NOTE THE 36 RULING FAMILIES OF ESHATRIYAS. 

We have held that the list of 36 ruling families of Eshatriyas was 
made during the reign of Chandra OshadsTSla who is said in insoriptions 
to have rehabilitated the Solar and Lunar Eshatriya raees. This king 
ruled from 1080 to 1100 A. D. and the 36 families then ennmerated must 
have been actually ruling at that time. We have not got the original list ; 
but two ancient lists, incomplete and rather ineorreot^ are given by Tod vii. 
the RSsI list and the EumSrapala Charita Sanskrit list ( the other two 
given by him seem to be later as they contain undcubtedly later namoa )• 
If ws compare these two lists they appear to be copies from the samo 
original list. Let us see how they agree and difler. 
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BlaaList 

KumSrapBla-Charita Sans. 

Ravi 

Ikshvaku 

6 m 

Soma 

Tada 

Yadu 

Kaknsiha 

X 

Paramira 

ParamSra 

SadSvara 

X 

Chaidian 

Chauhan 

GhSlukka 

Chllukka 

Chhindaka 

Chhindaka 

SilSra 

SilSra 

Abhira 

X 

Doyamata 

MakvSna 

^MakvSna 

Chapotka^a 

Cbapotkata 

ParihSra 

Parihara 

DhSnyapSlaka 

DhSuyapSlaka 

RljyapSlaka 

RsjyapSlaka 

Nikumpa 

Nikumpa 

Hula 

Hilya 

Guhila, Guhilaputta 

Ohila X 


From the DOte of Oauriihankar on this Hit we find there are some eight 
or nine names whioh are found in the KuroSrapSla-Charita list which were 
omitted by Tod and the three out of whioh found in the other list are. 
Bathed Rath 

Kirattaplla Esrattapala 

Aniga Anaga 

There are many names in both lists which are now unidentifiable ; and 
even Tod could not identify them. Moreover the identification by Tod of 
some is unquestionably mistaken, as it could not but be, in the absence of 
the epigraphio evidence which we now possess. We proceed to show hew 
this list, especially that in the RSiS, correctly depicts the political state of 
the country and its Rajput kingdoms about 1100 A. D. We take the 
identification of names made by us in Yol. II. 

The first five namely Kaknstha ( EaohapaghSta ), ParamSra SadSvara 
( Tomara ), Ohihamana, OhhandSka ( Ohandella ) are the well*known king- 
doms of Gwalior, Malwa, Delhi, Sambhar and Bundelkhand described in 
this volume. The Sixth 6il8ra is the ^ilSbBra kingdom of Thana. The sev- 
enth Abhiyara or Ahira kingdom has not been located by Tod but it must 
have been in southern India. Ghapotkafa and Parihara were the kingdoms 
of Anhilwad and Kanauj whioh had just passed away but there still must 
have been small kingdoms remaining such as that of Mandawar of £he Pra- 
tihlras. The Oohilot kingdom of Mewad was well known as also the small 
kingdom of the Guhilae in Mangrol (Kathiawar) already described (p.301). 
TbeTadus under whom come now Yldavas, Bbatis and the Jsdejas and 
ChlldEkamas of Klthlawar were rcpercsented then by tbeYBdavas of Biana 
|ind Mathura or Mahlhan. The BhStis of Jalsalmere are not mentioned in 
this list because probably they were not then in Jalsalmere whioh according 
to tradition waa founded in 1157 A.D. (Gaurisbankar’s Tod p. 254) and the 
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Utter two were not yet establiihed in Eathinwar and Cnteh whieh were 
then under the ChSlukyas of Anhilwad. The Tinke had A kingdom at thie 
time at ESshtha on the Jumma ai pointed out by Tod. They are not, acco- 
rding to our view, deaoeodante of Takshaka EBga ae many imagine. The 
HaUpas had a kingdom at Badoli on the eaitrooaat of the Chambal opposite 
Bhaisroda “where in a beautifuily carved temple there is a Huna VivBha 
Mandapa.*' (Gaurishankar's Tod). The Gaudas or Gaurshave nothing to do 
with the Senas of Bengal whose power was established in Bengal itself 
later than 1100 and who are consequently not mentioned in this list. They 
came from Guda or the country about Thapesar and they had at this time 
an extensive kingdom about Ajmer which was taken from them by the Ch- 
auhans as tradition recorded by Tod states. (This tradition is not believed by 
some). The Badgujars also were a powerful ruling family then and were 
in possession of the country round Amber with Rajpur as their capital 
and from this they were dispossessed by the KaohhwBhas according to 
another tradition recorded by Tod. They are mentioned in the RSbB list 
under the name or.Garua which oertaioly is the Prakrit form of Ourjar. Ni- 
kumpa lastly had a kingdom at that time in Khandesh ae an inscription 
noted by Gaurisbankar dated 1153 A. D. proves. They had also a small king- 
dom in Jaipur territory. Nikumpsi therefore, unlike the SilihBras are both 
Northern India and Southern India Eshatriyas. Among the Mafalhas 
their name is now pronounced Nikam. 

Besides these, we have of course the mention of Rathod or Rulh and 
RIjapala, the leading kingly families of Eanauj and Monghyr, while the 
Kalaohnri Haihayaa of Ohedi are also included in the Rial lisf* What 
ruling families the other names indicate it is diflBoult to decide and neither 
Tod nor Gaurisbankar or Mohanlal Fandya has been able^to ascertain. 
The DBhimas ware well-known and as desoendants of Dadioha Rishi are 
mentioned in inscriptions; but the name given in the RisB list is Dadhishat. 
This vamsa is detailed in an inscription dated 1000 A. D. in the Eansern 
temple in Parbatsar Dt. Jodhpur State ( B. I. XII p. 61 ). They were 
feudatories of the CbSbamanas of SSmbhar. They migrated from Thalner 
on the Godavari to Marwad, and held Parbratsar, Jalor and Sanchor up 
to 1300 A. D. “ Chhacha ( the inscriptor ) was a ruling prince and not an 
XdB Rajput ( ditto )*\K5rattapaia, however, are not Eathis and Eatlls 
had no kingdom in Kathiawar about 1100 A. D. Nor can Jats be mention- 
ed in the list as they never were looked upon as Kehatriyas, nor had they 
any kingdom at this time. In the abienoe of hietorical evidence we 
can only say that the renr aining names of ruling families are not yet 
ascertainable. 


KAYASTHAS 

The Kftyasthas who claim to be of Kshafcriya origin find 
frequent mention in the inscriptions of this sab-period. They 
can be included in the Kshatriya varna though they farm an 
intermediate caste according to the Smritis. The^ Kiyaethaa 
were writers by profession and hence as writers of inscriptions 
they are constantly mentioned. They too seem to be divided. 
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at this time into sections according to their country of 
residence, like the Brahmins ; for we have mention of a Oauda 
SAyastha in an inscription dated 1000 A. D. ( E. 1. XII p. 6 ); the 
word Anvaya is not used here ; but where it is used it indicates 
the family such as NaigamEnvaya of Bijolia Insc. ( Bengal 
J. B. A. S. LV p. 10 ) or Gaudanvaya of Siwalik pillar Insc. 
(LA. XIX p. 218 ). It may be noted that we sometimes come 
across KEyastha writers in inscriptions from southern India, 
as in the Eonkan insc. of Aparaditya. The tradition among the 
Eayastha Prabhus of Eonkan that they came there from iTor- 
them India in later days be reconciled with this mention 
of Eayasthas in about 1100 by holding that these are represented 
now by the Davane EEyasthas.^ 

VAJSYAS 

The Vai^as also split into sub-divisions during this sub* 
periled, following the example of Brahmins, on the basis of habitat. 
'There is no mention, however, in the records of the period, of 
the names of the modern 81 sub-divisions of the Vaisyas of 
Northern India. There are some family names such as PrEgvE- 
tEnvaya or Earapaka Vamsa ( Bijolia Insc. ). There is also a 
mention of Poravala and of Modha (I. A. XI p.72), ModhEnvaya- 
Prasuta-MahEkshap ; but the word anvaya added shows that 
they were family names and not names of sub-castes. These 
Vaisyas were often Jains and hence perhaps the sub-sections 
were net endogamous. In the south and in the Himalayan 
Tegion, there were Vaisyas who were Saivas ; the temple of 
BaijanEth in Eangn is stated in its inscription to have been 
built by two Vai^a brothers ; and the Lingayat Vaisyas in the 
south are well known as Vlrasaivas. 

SUDRAS 

It is needless to say that the Sudras must also have sub- 
divided at this time into innumerable sections not only on the 
basis of the province of residence, but also of their innumerable 
employments; each profession or employment consolidating 
itself into a sub-caste restricting marriage to itself. Indeed at 
this time the practice of Anulpma marriage entirely ceased, as 
we shall presently show, and every caste and sub-caste from the 
Brahmins downwards restricted marriage to itself. This 

* The word Brabhe is added in this inscription to a minister’s name 
and not to the name of the Klyastha writer. 
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together with ideas of purity and peculiarities of food and 
customs was a great incentive to the formation of sub-castes 
all' over the society. The formation of all the innumerable 
sub-castes in every varha or chief caste and intermediate caste 
into which Hindu society is divided at present took place i 
according to our view, during this sub-period ( 1000-1200 ), 
whereas in the preceding sub-periods the main castes and 
intermediate castes were one and undivided throughout India. 
Although, therefore, Al-Beruni mentions only four varnas 
following the Smritis, the tendency to the development of sub- 
castes had arisen even in his time ; but the actual division took 
place after him. 

UNTOUCHABLES 

From the most ancient times, the outcasts or untouchables 
were divided into many classes and they always lived outside 
of towns and villages. Those usually mentioned in inscriptions 
are Meda and ChSndftla, the scavenger and the executioner, 
who were the lowest among them. But Al-Beruni gives other 
names. He deso|ibe8 the outcasts as follws : “ After the l^dra 
follow the people called Atttyaja who render various kinds of 
services and who are not reckoned among any caste. There 
are eight classes of them, whofredy intermarry with each other, 
except the fuller, the shoe-maker and the wea'ser. These eight 
guilds are fuller, shoemaker, juggler, basket and shield maker, 
sailor, fisherman, hunter of wild^ animals and birds and weaver. 
These guilds live near the villages and towns of the four castes 
and outside them.” 

“ The people called Hsdi, Doma, ChAnd&la and Badhatau, 
are not reckoned among any caste or guild. They are occupied 
with dirty work like the cleansing of the village. They are con- 
sidered as one sole<clasa In fact they are considered like illegiti- 
mate children and they descend from Sudra father and Brahman, 
mother as children of fornication. Therefore, they are outcasts.” 
(Saohau Vol. I chap. X). The above extract shows that eves in 
AI-Beruni’s time (1030 A. D.) there were two main divisions of 
the ofutcastes, the second one being the worse of the two. Indeed 
Ximrdadba (900 A. D.) also mentions two untouchables* castes v iz. 
the Chftndftla and the Lahuda. The latter viz. Lahuda were rope- 
dancers or na'tas. Thus this two-fold division is very old and the 
eight untouchables of the Lahuda class mentioned by Al-Beruni 
are exactly those enumerated in a Sm^ti text viz. the fuller, the 
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dioe-maker, the weaver, the basket-maker, the rope-dancer, the fish'- 
erman,the hunter and the juggler. That they intermarried 
except the first three is a strange observation which perhaps may 
be a mistake. At any rate in modern times, they do not, following 
the usual tendency of all Hindu sub-castes to restrict marriage to 
their own self. It passes understanding why the fuller, the wea- 
ver and the basket-maker should have been treated as untouchable. 
They had no doubt been treated as such until recently. Being a 
sub-division with work not unclean and with marriage restricted 
to itself as mentioned by Al-Beruni, their untouchability was 
nominal. And since they have now become touchable, there no 
reason why the other five classes of the same list should remain 
untouchable. The word Dom is not found in the Smritis nor 
Hadi and the word Badhatau is inexplicable. These four untou- 
chable castes performed uncleanly work and must have, therefore, 
been treated as most untouchable. 

Caste in India, as we have elsewhere explained, rests on racial 
as well as occupational difference and it is well-known that the 
first three varnas are Aryans by race, as also the castes intermed- 
iate between them. The Sudras and the untouchables are Dravi- 
dian by race. The main profession of Brahmins is that of reli- 
gious service and of Eshatriyas is that of arms. Vaisyas were 
agriculturists in ancient times ; but they gave up agriculture in 
the Buddhist period as it involved the killing of insects (see Vol. 
JT ;xl82). In mediaeval times the occupation of agriculture mainly 
belonged to Sudras; and Ehurdadba in 900 A. D. properly says 
that Sudras were those who were husbandmen by profession (ditto 
p. 172). But while ^Vaisyas gave up agriculture, some Brahmins 
and Eshatriyas took to agriculture in the mediaeval period and 
the Pai&tara Smriti by a special provision made it allowable ( sbe 
Vol. II p. 183). But this led to the degradation of these to the 
status of Sudras as in the Deccan and even in the Himalayan 
region. The Nagarkotia Brahmins, we were informed in Eangra, 
did not intermarry or interdine with the local Brahmins who 
were agriculturists and who are now even labourers or coolies. 
The B&this who are Eshatriya agriculturists in the Himalayan 
region are admitted to be only third grade Eashatriyas who 
may give daughters to, but cannot take daughters from, higher 
grade EAatriyas. We find local agriculturist Brahmins similarly 
treated as Sudras by new-coming Brahmins in Orissa (see Vol. 
n). In ttie Deccan there are some agriculturist Brahmins wha 
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are also Jooked upon as degraded, and the agricultorirt Ecdiatriyas, 
Mails and others, are treated though improperly, as Sudraa 

It is a thing worth noticing that the Rajputs in this sub* 
period, though their prof^ion was that of arms, distinguished 
themselves not only by their valour but also by their learning. 
Indeed some of the most famous learned kings in thb sub-i^lod 
have made their names immortal, such as Bhoia, Govindaohandra, 
Ball&lasena and Lakshmanasena, ^arSditya, Somesvara Chalu- 
kyS, Rfijendra Chola and others, by their treatises on different 
subjects which still survive and ard read with benefit. The art of 
singing and dancing was also developed and patronised by these 
kings, notably by Harsha of Kashmir, UdaySditya of Malwa and 
others but most notably by R&jarSja of Tanjore. Tanjore is still 
famous for its singing and dancing. The Eshatriyas, therefore, 
were properly described as almost the ^uals of Brahmins by Al^ 
Beruni. They were proficient both in Sastra and S^tra and kept 
up their traditional love of independence and of knowledge 
«haracteristio of the Aryan race. 
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CHANOX IN MARRIAGE AND OTHER CUSTOMR 

The marriage customs of the Hindus underwent a momen* 
tons change during this sub-period. In previous centuries 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas could marry and did marry women 
from castes lower than themselves. Even Ehurdadba writing 
about 900 A. D. states that Brahmins could take wives from 
Katariaor Kshatriyas (though they did not give them their 
daughters) and we have the well-known instance of BAjatekhara 
marrying a ChShamftna lady about 900 A. D. Al-Beruni, how- 
ever, writes that “formerly a Hindu could marry a woman of 
his caste or lower caste, but in our time a Brahmin never 
marries a woman except from his own caste". Naturally in 
all castes and even sub^sastes marriage outside the caste ceased 
entirely. Why this restriction arose does not appear clear. 
Probably the lower position assigned by the new provisions of 
Smritisto children of lower caste wives, a fact corroborated 
even by Al-Beruni who states that the progeny of such former 
marriages was treated as of the caste of the mother, must have 
been found inconvenient In the same house thus ctf a Brah- 
min father, there would be children who would be Brahmins, 
E^triyas and Vaityas. The Manu Smriti rule was, as 
[^o\9n iti Vol. II, that all such children were Brahmins and in 
some cases, of an intermediate caste higher than that of the 
mother. The difference of food and drink between a Brahmin, 
^ a Kdiatriya or a Vaitya, the Brahmins and Vaityas in the middle 
land and southern India abstaining from flesh also, must have 
again caused great trouble in such a mixed family. The result 
naturally was that marriage was restricted to the same caste and 
evtn sub-section of a caste or sub-caste. 

The other conspicuous change which came over Hindu 
society was the growth of the custom of child marriages. 
When such marriages began to take place can not be definitely 
determined. But certain it is that child marriage was a general 
custom in the days of Al-Beruni who observes ( Sachau VoL n 
chapter XIK p. 155), “The Hindus many at an early age and 
hence parents arrange for the maniages of their dhildrea” This 
is in fact tiie rule that obtains at present. Al-Berunfs remark is 
certainly from observation and not from Sm^tis though we may 
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bdieve [that the Par&siara Smriti provision ( ) making 
marriage of a girl of 8 years as the normal marriage was already 
formulated. We have seen that Prithvlrftj*s first marriage Was a 
child marriage. Vikramftnka Ch&lukya (rf Ealyan’s daughter’s 
marriage with the Eadamba of Gk)a heir-apparent was also a 
child marriage. Such examples among Rajput princes indicate 
that child marriage was the prevailing custom among all the 
Hindus of the period. Bapa describing the marriage of Rftjya- 
iri in about 600 A. D. describes hennas fully grown-up and bis 
description of the marriage ceremony indicates that consumma- 
tion of marriage took place on the day of marriage. Thus 
child marriages must have come into vogue between 600 and 
1000 A. D. Why they did so, it is difficult to determine. As child 
marriageB were already prevalent in 1030 A. D., it can not be 
argued, as is sometimes done, that they came into vogue owing 
to Mahomedan oppression. We have stated elsewhere that 
they came into vogue owing to people’s desire to prevent women 
becoming Buddhist nuns. Buddhism allowed women of a grown 
up age to become nuns and hence the marriage of girls at an early 
age must have become popular as a precaution. Buddhism was 
suppressed towards the end of the 8th or 9th century A. D. and 
the custom of child marriage must have grown further into popu- 
lar favour. Whatever the reason, certain it is that it was an esta- 
blished custom in the beginning of this sul^period and furthei 
grew during its course. 

Among the Eshatriyas and the Vaisyas, SSkha and gotra losf 
their imi)ortanoe during this sub-period and the different sub-cast- 
es counted by names the families or nukhs which formed that 
sub-caste or sub-section and marriage outside the family or 
clan or nukh and inside the sub-section became the rule and con- 
tinues to be BO to this day. This example was followed by all the 
different sub-sections of Sudras and even the outcasts, and throu- 
ghout the Hindu society marriage became restricted not only to 
the same caste but also to the same sub-caste, or sub-section of a 
sub-caste. Naturally the feeling of solidarity in the Hindu 
society decreased and the Hindus have always consequent- 
ly remained weak as a people. As stated before, it 
is not possible to give up caste among the Hindus, the division 
being both racial and occupational ; but it is possible and 
advisable to reduce the number of sub-castes, by amalgamating 
their sub-sections which have come into existence for fanci- 
ful ideas of purity of blood or other fastidious reasons. 
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The prohibition of widow remarriage among the Aryan 
castes is an ancient custom among the Hindus* as old as the 
Sutras or perhaps the Vedas : and Ai-Beruni says rightly of his 
time that widows could not re-marry; they might either burn 
themselves on the pyre of their dead husband or lead an ascetic 
life ( Sachau Vol. I, p. 155 ). The widows of kings '* he adds 
“ are usually burnt unless they are old or have sons alive. *’ 
The new custom of child marriage combined with the ancient 
custom of the prohibition of widow-remarriage led, however, 
in due time to that miserable class of women among high caste 
Hindus called child-widows ; and strangely enough the rule of 
Manu-smriti which provided for the remarriage of girls whose 
husbands died before consummation of marriage was also at 
this time put into abeyance by a Kalivarja provision. We 
will speak of these Kalivarjas later and show that these 
provisions came into being probably during this sub-period 
itself. It passes understanding why the remarriage of child- 
widows was also stopped. 

Al-Beruni states that a Hindu cannot have more than four 
wives. This is indeed strange as we have come across no 
such limit to the number rof wives in the law-books nor in 
tradition or history. Kings especially married as many wives 
as they liked and Srlkrishna had 108. Frithviraj too had, 
according to the BftsS, more than 8 queens. Al-Beruni, rightly 
however, states that the Hindus have no divorce among them 
which is perhaps a custom which characterizes Hindus only 
and continues to this day undoubtedly to their honour. 

^‘‘The Hindus marry strangers and not relatives" ( Sachau 
Vol. II, p. 155 ). This refers to their law of marrying outside 
the family but inside the sub-caste as already described. 

Marriage outside i^nd below the caste was, as said above, 
prohibited. But even in the same caste different sections 
arose based on purity of blood and AchSra or religious conduct 
and this led during this sub-period to the rise of that strange 
usage called Eulinism in Bengal. The five Brahmin and the 
live Kayastha families which were imported by Ballalasena who 
was himself a learned man in the Hindu Dharma S&stra were 
directed by him not to mix their blood with the local castes 
believed to be inferior in purity of blood and Aohftra. By degrees, 
however, the inferior families were allowed to give their 
daughters to higher family men and these Kulinas married many 
wives for the sake of the dowry they brought. This was allowed 
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in the days of Lakshmahasena according to a writer in J. B. 
XXXIV. It is believed by him that 28 generations have passed 
since these families were brought. 

The strangest observation of Al-Beruni in this connection 
is that harlotry is allowed among the Hindus meaning ( vide 
Vol. II, p. 185 statement of Khurdadba) probably that fornication 
is not punished. No doubt in all temples there were harlots 
dedicated to the Worship of the idols by dancing, especially in 
Siva temples. And kings derived large revenues from the 
temples. But Al-Beruni thought the presence of harlots drew 
people to the temples and thus increased their revenues. Al- 
Beruni is good enough, however, to remark that the Brahmins 
would not allow a single harlot to dance in temples but the 
kings allowed them for revenue to pay the soldiers, an observa- 
tion which, however, is not probably very correct both as regards 
the Brahmins as well as the kings. 

Going on to describe other customs of the Hindus at this 
time we have noticed already the prevalence of the practice of 
8ati, which was then a living institution. Then there was the 
custom of putting an end to one’s life in old age by drowning in 
the river Ganges or other sacred river. We ^have instances of 
noted kings so destroying themselves, such as Somesvara oJ 
Kalyan and others. The tree at the confluence of the Ganges and 
the Jumna at Prayag was still famous an(fis mentioned by Al- 
Beruni. But his statement that “ burning oneself is forbidden 
to Brahmins and Kshatriyas by a special law; they, therefore, 
^rown themselves, in the Ganges’* (chap. LXV p. 158 Sachau 
Vol. II) is remarkable. The special law probably refers to the 
Ealivarja provision on the subject viz. II. 

This rule strictly interpreted would mean that the suicide of 
.old men and others by falling :into fire or from precipices was 
prohibited; arid would leave the permission to drown oneself 
in a river intact. However, as'the practice of committing suicide 
by drowning oneself still continued, such interpretation would 
be necessary. There is here clear reference in Al-Beruni to a 
Kalivarja provision. 

With regard to dress and ornaments we have to record 
very little, as we have not come across any special remarks 
of Al-Beruni on the subject. As stated in Vol. Ill (p. 187) the 
dress of the people in Sind, the Punjab and the adjoining parts 
^f the country must have been composite, with tunic and 
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tltouser added to the old drees of the Hindus viz. two dhoties. 
The rage of the Hindus for ornaments remained the same as 
before and the ornaments of idols mentioned in the SSsabahu 
temple record ( L A. ZVI ) show what ornaments princes and 
rich men used. But there is an interesting description of the 
dress of the women of Kanauj in the following verse of Baja- 
fiekhara in his KavyamIm&nsS : “ With ear-rings dancing on the 
dieeks and with the long necklace moving, down to the navel' 
the dress of the women of Eanauj deserves to be honoured, their 
upper cloth going completely round the west down to the 
anklet* This shows that northern women wore two pieces 
of cloth the upper one covering not only the shoulders hut 
also the lower person down to the feet It left the head, how- 
ever, uncovered ais otherwise the ear-rings would not be visible 
and the necklace was put over the uttarlya. The w(Hnen of 
the south, including Gujarat, at present have no upper doth ; 
but their one cloth is long enough to serve the purpose of the 
upper cloth also. The custom of covering the face in the north 
and in Gujarat seems to be a later custom arisen in Mahomedan 
times. We may infer that men too all over India wore two 
pieces of cloth. 

Lastly the food of the people has already been described 
in detail. The Brahmins in the^ north ate the flesh of certain 
animals only and abstained from wine. In the south Brahmins 
abstained from both. The Vaiiyas followed the Brahmins. 
Indeed Jainism having prospered and Yaidyas being generally 
Jains it may be said that Brahmins followed the Jains and 
disarmed their criticism by logically and correctly observing 
the^doctrine of AhimsS. The wave of Ahimia was on the land 
in this sub-period and beside Jains, Vaiidinavas and Lingftyats 
became strict vegetarians. This led to the restriction of con- 
fining food also to each sub-caste. Whereas in former times 
Brahmins had no obje^ion to dine with Esbatriyas, VaicTas 
and even scsne good Sudras, they now restricted themselves 
to their own caste, nay, even sub-caste, since some Brahmins 
still continued to eat flesh, as proved by a Kalivatja text. Thus 
not only intermarriage but even interdining ceased daring 
this sub-period among the different sub-aeotions into which Hindu 
society was now split up. 
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The Ediatriyas also were impressed and some of them also 
gayeup fleditiiough at certain times only. There are a few 
Vaidinaya Kshatriyas also who do not eat flesh. Nor does it 
appear that they kept up their old reputation of being abstainers 
from wine, at least the reigning kings as Arab writers of 
the last Bub>period testilied. For Al-Beruni records: “They 
drink wine before having eaten anything ; then they take their 
meals” (p. 180 VoL I Sachau). This is observed of Hindus 
generally ; but we must restrict it to Kshatriyas. The further 
remark that they “ they do not eat their ( cows’) meat ” ( ditto ) 
iSr however, applicable to*all Hindus. The Hindus had long 
ago given up beef and considered its eating one of the five 
most heinous sins. The slaughter of cows and bulls even for 
sacrifice had also long been given up and in the returning tide 
of Ahime& at this time this prohibition must have formed one 
of their most absolute tenets as even now it is; and Hindus and 
Mahcmedans then must have been as new at bitter feud on this 
most tender point. 

The Hindus then as new burnt their dead. The fintaka 
was duly observed. AI-Beruni mentions even the Sutaka for 
child birth, 8 days for a Brahmin, 13 for a EBhatriy8,;^15 for 
a Yaisya and a month for a Sudra. This appears strange. I^he 
four unclean days of menstruation of women arb also menticned. 
The gedSna or hair-cutting ceremony took place in the third year 
and the perforation of the ear in the 7th or 8th year. The 
last custem distinguished the Hindu from the Mahcmcdan in 
particular. Al-Beruni also mentions the garbhSdhSna ceremony 
the importance of which must have increased when the custom 
of child marriage became predominant. 
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BKUQIOUS DISUNION. 

While in the piecediag sub-period, India was in the happy 
condition of having one religion viz. Hinduism, except in Sind, 
in this sub-period India drifted back into the unhappy condi- 
tion of professing three religions and having schisms within 
each, notably within Hinduism. In addition to Sind, Ghasnl, 
Ehbul and the Panjab, in this sub-period, came under the sway 
of mabomedanism and Gujarat and Rajputana came under 
the sway of Jainism, though Jainism declined in the south. 
And within Hinduism itself the dissensions among the difiEerent 
philosophies and worships became most acute. The result 
was that India became weak in one essential characteristic 
at least, of a strong nation viz. unity of religious belief among 
the people. We will in this chapter describe the spread of Maho- 
medanism in the north-west and the progress of Jainism in the 
west and will also describe the growth of antagonistic schisms 
within Hinduism itself. 

Mahomedanism 

We have already described the founding of the Moslem 
Turkish kingdom at Ghazni and the conquest of Kabul and the 
Panjab by Sabuktagin and Mahmud. As a consequence not 
only ‘White India’ (to the west of the Indus consisting of 
Kabul and Zabul) and the Panjab lost their independence 
but most of their population was forcibly converted to Maho- 
medanism. This happened in the beginning of this sub-period 
(975—1025 A. D.). Both Sabuktagin and Mahmud adopted 
the policy of forcibly converting the people of the conquered 
country to Maho.-nedanism, from motives of political expediency 
as well as from religious fanaticism. The opposition of the people 
to such forcible conversion was weak owing to the weakness of 
their Hindu religious feeling, especially to the west of the Indus. 
These people have since then so completely become Mahomedau 
that they have even lost all memory of the fact that they were 
Hindus only 900 years back, even in the mountainous tract 
of Ghor. Afghans and Pathans have now even come to believe 
that they are the descendants of Semitic peoples, come from 
Assyria and Arabia. The people of the Panjab in ib western 
portion where they have mostly been converted, however, still 
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maintain (heir old clan names as Bajputs or Jats and continue 
to confine paan^iage relations to themselves and to observe 
certain ceremonials of the old Hindu days. Panjab became 
generally Mahomedan by the end of this sub-period (1200). 
Shihabuddin Ghori having further carried on the work of forcible 
conyeiaion to Mabomedanism though not to a great extent. 
The hilly portion of the Panjab, how.ever, and Kashmir which 
still retained its independence remained Hindu. 

In eastern Panjab even Mahmud, as we have seen, did 
not rigorously carry out the policy of forcible conversion and 
Shihabuddin also did the same. In the region of the Sarasvati, 
the Jumna and the Ganges, it was practically abandoned 
and the United Pr. still remain mainly Hindu. The reasons of 
this changed attitude appear to be; first even Mahomedan 
fanatical conquerors get tired of forcibly converting people. 
Secondly, perhaps Mahmud saw'the political utility of keeping 
the people divided in religion in provinces remote from the centre. 
Thirdly, Kutubuddin and Altamash were not fanatical Moslems 
and were wise rulers who, like the British, saw the justice and 
even the wisdom of not interferring with the religion of the 
people. Lastly, the people of this religion were far more staunch 
Hindus than the people of the Panjab and notably of the 
region beyond the Indus. This region is the birth-place of 
the Brahmanic faith, the home of the Acharyas of Hindu 
philosophy, of Rama and Krishna adored as Avatftras of God 
by the Hindus. For these various reasons we think the people 
of this part of the country remained unmolested in their 
religious belief and still continue to be the staunchest orthodox 
section of the Hindu population in the whole of India. The 
present Mahomedan population in these parts is not descended 
from converted Hindus, but from those outsider Mahomedans 
who came in as officers during Afghan or Mogul rule at Delhi. 
It is naturally in a minority and hence in the political map 
appended to this volume, this tract may be taken as Hindu. 
Lower down in Bengal the policy of forcible conversion was, 
it seems, later adopted by Khilji governors and succeeding 
Bengal kings to some extent and hence the Mahomedan popula- 
tion in Eastern Bengal predominates. But this happened later 
than our period and hence Bengal may also be taken as Hindu 
in the map above referred to. But though thus from the Sutlej 
to the Brahmaputra and from the Himalaya to. the Vindhya, the 
country was wholly Hindu in the beginning of this period aiid 
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only sparcely Mahomedan at the end of it, the unity of religious 
belief even in this region was marred during this sub-period by 
the progress of Jainism notably in Gujarat and Bajputana 
and of Vaishpavism in Bengal. Curiously enough Jainism 
declined in the south in this sub-period. It would be Interesting 
to note this progress of Jainism in one part and decline in 
another and try to explain it as far as can be done from the 
scanty historical evidence available on the subject It will be 
necessary for this purpose to sketch briefly the rise and progress 
of Jainism up to the beginning of this sub-period. 

JAINISM 

Jainism is often confounded with Buddhism both by many 
western scholars as also by some FurSna writers for the simple 
reason that Ahimsa is a common tenet of both and that Jina is a 
name applied both to Mahavira and to Gautama. And even the 
name Buddha can be and is applied to both ( e. g. ^ ) 

meaning awakened. Jina means conqueror ( of the mind ) and 
the epithet was originally applied to both these teachers. Then 
again the name Jaina of the followers of Mahavira is only a 
later name, the former name applied to them being Niggrantha. 
Both Mahavira and Gautama were again contemporaries. But 
there is no doubt that Gautama is the later of the two. As a 
protestor against the Vedic religion, Gautama Buddha is the last 
and Mahftvira preceded him in time as also in thought as we 
proceed to show. Let us see in what points they protested 
against the Vedic religion. The thinkers of the Upanishads had 
already begun to speculate on the highest metaphysical questions 
and had developed certain philosophic ideas, though they con* 
tinned to stick to their old Vedic religion. That religion includ* 
ing the philosophic thoughts of the Upanishads taught the 
following namely : — 

1st— The revelation of the Vedas. 

2nd — ^The worship of the Vedic gods Indra, Varuna etc. and 
the post-Vedic developments of Vishnu and Siva. 

3rd — Highest efficacy of animal-sacrifices to the Vedic gods . 

4th— ’The Ch&turvarpya theory including the sacerdotal 
sanctity of Brahmins i. e. the priests at the sacrifices. 

5th— The theory of Asramas chiefly of the third for prac- 
tising Tapa and the 4th for attaining Moksha by Sanyftsa or 
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renunciation. The Brahmins began to teach that these two 
Asramas were open to Brahmins only.* 

6th — ^The theory of Atman ( soul ) and the highest Brahman 
or impersonal Qod or Supreme Soul, and 

7th— The Theory of Karman and transmigration of Atman. 

Already the teachers of the Upanishads had begun to preach 
that animal sacrifices did not lead to the highest goal but were 
lower in merit, though they did not condemn them, and preached 
that Moksha could be obtained by Sanyfisa only. The Bhagvad- 
glta countenanced both ; indeed as an orthodox doctrine it did 
not condemn the views about sacrifices and Sany&sa or the 
Chftturvarnya or the Asrama theory with the allied philosophies 
of Tapa and Sany&sa (Yoga and S&fikhya). But it preached the 
new doctrine of Bhakti of Vishnu which would take even women 
and iudras ( denied absolution by Brahmins ) to the highest goal. 

Such was in a nutshell the development of religious 
thought in India till about 1000 B. C. While the orthodox 
believed in all these tenets, different teachers denied some of 
them and accepted others. The many protestant thinkers who 
arose hereafter are, however, forgotten but the last two Mah&vira 
and Gautama were more powerful than the rest and founded 
protestant religions which survive to this day. fioth Gautama 
and Mah&vIra denied the first five items, and accepted the last viz. 
the law of Karman : but while Mahavira accepted also the two 
Asramas of Tapas and Sany&sa, Gautama jwent beyond him and 
denied Tapas and only stuck to Sany&sa. Naturally he was 
heard with greater zest, especially as he admitted all people 
whether Aryans or non-Aryans ( the Traivarnikas and Sudras ), 
whether male or female, to his order of Sany&sa and did not 
recognise Tapas '^r lelf-mortification at all. There was no God 
nor Atman ; at flast, Buddha asked his followers not to think 
about them. He, however, laid the greatest str«®® on a moral 
life for a layman and on renunciation in addition for a monk. 
Mah&vira was behind him, so to speak, in protest and 
believed in self-mortification such as fast etc, and insisted on 

* Not only SanySaa but even Tapas was sot allowed to the ^adrai^ 
though it was for a long time allowed to Nshatriyas and Vaisyas. The 
episode in the SSmSya^a in which RSma is told that a Brahmin child died 
owing to the sin of a SUdra praotlsing penance and RSma goes to Danda. 
kSrapya to kill that SQdra and when he is killed the Brahmin child regains 
its life is illustrative of this belief that SCdras are not allowed to perform 
Tapas much more Sanylsa. 
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abaoluto ranunoiatioa inolading ib» sbandoning. of clotbesv for 
monks. He too laid the highest stnsa on a moral Iffe for lay* 
mea: Both, of coarsa^ supported the Toga and Sftnkhya philo- 
sophies hot absolutely denied the Vedas- and the Brahmins. 

Naturally. Buddhism, as. tha latest and the ggreatest protest 
against Brahminism succeeded more than Jainism. Moreover, 
it seems to us that while Buddha preached to the. common peo- 
ple in their language, MehSvlra did not, and the Buddhist 
c^ion was soon evolved in Pali while the Jain cation rernained. 
unwritten fmr a long time. The Buddhist monk life again 
was easy, while Mah&vira. insisting on nudity and self-morti- 
fication, Jain asceticism was more difficult to practise. And 
finally, Buddhism received immense impetus from the two 
imperial followers, Atoka and Tr*niaaira. Buddhism, therefore, 
heoime the predominant religion, especially in Northern India, 
for many centuries while Jainism remained in a minority. In 
the religious map of India we. have prepared from the detailed 
account of the travels of Hiuen Tsang and which we have 
appended to the first volume, it will be seen that in some parts 
such as Eapita, Sind, Magadha and Malwa, Buddhism was 
predominant while it ' shared the inhabitants equally through- 
out almost the whole of India. Jainism appears only in isola- 
ted places and in a minority L e. in Bihar, in Orissa or Kalinga, 
inCIholaand in Earn&tak.in the 7th century A. D. Later when 
E^nmfixilaand Ankara made the final attack on Buddhism, 
Jaipism, as an unimportant opponent, was not chiefly noticed 
and went on, while Buddhism was rigorously attacked and' 
finally supplanted. It must be remembered, however, that in 
iifiallectuality Jainism was never ipferior to Buddhism, for we 
find Jainism, as a separate philosq;>hy, is tried to ber efuted in 
tlm Brahnuksutras of BftdarSyana. Indeed we think that the 
Jains, from the very beginning were posted in all the necessary 
Slatras, logic and grammar especially, and their proficiency 
in astrology and medicine always attracted the respect of tho 
common people. It seems that intellectual Brahmins also 
joined the ranks, of Jains as of Buddhists from time to time 
owing to conviction as well ps for honour and contributed to 
the maintenance of the reputation of the Jains for learning. 

Like Buddhism, in fact like every other religion. Jainism 
was early divided into two sects. 'While the Digambaras in- 
sisted on nudity for monks, the ^etSmbaras allowed them 
while clothes ( two in number ). The Jains who went to and 
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preaohed in the south w«re of the Digamhara sect, the SvetSm- 
baras in southern India being- mostly traders come in recent 
times from Gujarat or Bajputana. The first great ceacber 
who went into the southern country was Bhadrabftbu who 
is said to have gone from Ujjain during a famine and went 
with many followers as far as Sravana Belgola in Mysore terri- 
t(»y. There must be others who went from Bihar via Kalinga 
along the eastern coast. It is thus we find the Jain religion 
established in Andhra, in Tamil land and in Karnataka, though 
not in Maharashtra, from early centuries of the Christian era 
down to the days of Hiuen Tsang and later. The Jain ascetics 
being learned men took up the three vernacular languages of 
the three countries and produced the first literature in them viz, 
in Tamil, Kanarese and Telugu, and for this reason they suc- 
ceeded in impressing the common people in these lands. There 
were thus and there still are Jains among the common people 
in these provinces while there are very few in Northern India 
among the illiterate masses. 

The Jain pandits first used Sanskrit words in their un- 
changed or Tatsama. forms in vernacular writing and thus 
embellished Tamil, Kanarese and Andhra literatures. They did 
not use the modulated prakrit forms like the Buddhists ; 
and thus added beauty to their vernacular writings. They 
also wrote the grammars of these local vernaciiHrs in Sanskrit. 
They again appear to have started schools for children ; as 
strangely enough we find in Andhra, Tamil and Karnataka and 
even in Maharashtra that the first sentence taught to children 
in writing varnamala is still the Jain salutation “ Om Namah 
Siddham The Telugu people use the formula “ Om Namah 
Sivaya, Siddham Namah” ( Andhra-Karnatak Jainism p. 64 
Studies in South Indian Jainism by Rainaswamy Ayyangar, 
M. A. The latter portion is said by him to be Buddhist ; but it 
seems also to be Jain). “The first part has been added subse- 
quently by ^aivas in the south to obliterate the influence of 
Jains, and when the Saivas themselves started Matams 
and PsthasSlas or primary schools in villages and towns. ” “ In 
Kalinga or Ooriya the formula is “ Siddhirastu ” which is 
clearly Jain ” (ditto). In Mahftrftshtra “ Sri Gane§aya Namah ” 
is added to “ Om Namah Siddham”. These relics show that 
formerly Jain ascetics took a great * share in teaching children 
in the southern countries. 
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The Jains also exerted their best to secure influence at the 
several Hindu courts in ilie south. In the Tamil land, the 
PSndyas and Gholas made donations to Jain gurus, and Jain 
temples and monasteries were built near MSdura, the capital of 
the Pandyas, even in the early centuries at the Christian 
era. In Oangavidi in Mysore territory, the Ganges appear to 
have specially patronised the Jains and probably they were 
themselves Jains. Samantabhadra was a great Digambara 
Jain teacher who according to l^ravana Belgola Inscription 
No. 41 “ beat the drum *' ( literally and invited opponents to 
refute him ) at Pfttsliputra, in Malwa, in Sind, in Thakka 
country ( the Panjab ) and then came to E&nchl in the south and 
thence came to Earnstaka. “ He was followed by Sinbftnandi 
who founded, it is believed, the Gangavadi state.” Samanta- 
bhadra is the author of the important Jain work “ Apta 
MimansS ” the most authoritative exposition of the SySdvada 
doctrine. PujyapSda was another learned Jain who is the 
author of the Jain Sanskrit grammar “ Jinendra VySkarana ”, 
Aknlanka is said to have confuted the Buddhists at the court 
of Himasitala in Esnchl and thereby procured the expulsion 
of Buddhists froni South India ” ( p. 33 ditto ). Thus the Jains 
both by their learning and asceticism secured favour in the 
irt of the several kingdoms in the south and many kings 
gave them inam villages as also built temples and carved 
colossal images of Jina. It may be noted that both Buddhism 
and Jainism while they' denied God and idol-worship eventu- 
ally drifted into the worship of Buddha and Jina as God and 
built temples with their images (though it must be conceded 
that certain Jain sects do not believe in images or worship 
any forms). The Jains erected statues to their Tirthankaras 
and worshipped them in large temples. " This method of wor^ip 
was highly impressive and attractive and it was imitated by 
the Hindus ” ( p. 77 ditto ). The result was that stupendous 
Hindu temples arose in the south under difierent kingly dy- 
nasties as has also been related in vols. I and II. In fact we have 
always held that idol-worship among the Hindus, though not 
originated by the Buddhists and the Jains, has been greatly 
fostered by their example. 

Having so far cursorily described the progress of Jainism 
we will now go on to describe its decline and even fall in 
the south during the sub-period treated of in this volume, 
ohie fly by the aid of the above mentioned treatise by Mr. 
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Bamaswamy Ayyangap. The opposition came from the revival 
of Saivism and its powerful preachers. “If Sambandar 
( a Saiva saint ) brought about the downfall of Jainism in the 
P&ndya kingdom, Appar drove the Jains out from the Pallava 
country ” ( p. 66 ). This was in the beginning of the 8th 
century; but the Cholas who came to power at the end of the 
10th century were devotees of Siva and persecuted the Jains 
more cruelly than the previous rulers. We have already seen 
that one Chola king is said to have died because of the curse 
of the persecuted Jains. It need not, therefore, be doubted that 
the Cholas did use their political power for the suppression of 
Jainism. In the great temple built at Madura by Bajarftja Chola, 
he placed the statues of the 63 Nayanars or daiva saints of the 
Tamil land for worship ; but “ in the frescoes on the walls of the 
Mantapam of the Golden Lily tank of the temple of Mln&kshl 
at Madura are paintings of the bloody episodes in the bitte 
struggles between Jainism and Hinduism.” ( p. 79 ). 

Turning from Tamil land, to Karnataka i. e. the Southern 
Maratha country and Mysore, wo find that the early Oh&lukyas, 
in the former, though staunch Hindus themselves, piatronised 
Jains and made grants to Jain temples and sadhus. Under the 
Rashtrakutas in the second sub-period of our history ( 800-1000 ) 
Jainism prospered and as stated in Vol. II ( p. 203 ) even some 
Ba.shtrakuta kings became devotees of Jain baints and Jainism 
spread even among the cultivating population hf the Southern 
Maratha country, the Vaisyas being generally admirers of 
Ahimsa here as elsewhere and therefore usually Jains. The 
Ganga kings in Mysore were themselves Jains ; and the last ' 
representative of the Rashtrakuta line Indra IV being a son of 
Krishna III by a Western Ganga princess was a devout Jain. 
When the later Chalukyas overthrew the last Rishtrakuta king 
Kakkala, Indra IV tried to set up the Rashtrakuta power but 
failed and as a devout Jain killed himself by Sallekhana, a Jain 
vow ( Vol. II p. 151 ). In Malkbed, we found in the fort the 
remains of a Jain sanctuary ( Vol. II p. 354 ) and in the town 
Itself, there is a Jain Basti. It seems, therefore, clear that 
Jainism progressed in the Southern Maratha country at the end 
of the 10th century. But the later Western Cb&lukyas Who 
came to power in this sub-period ( 1000-1200 ), Tailpa and others, 
were devout Saivites and persecuted Jainism. “ If the traditions 
of the country are to be believed, Jain statues and idols in^the 
Sastis were thrown away and the PaurSnic gods were substi* 
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toted.*’ ( p. 112 )• Mr. Eamaswamy wrongly considers the rule 
of the later Ch&lukyas as short-lived. It was not overthrown by 
tibie Ealacburis in 1126 but in 1159 A. D., and Ealachuri rule 
was itself short-lived. It is» however, probable that the Ealachuri 
usurpation was a religious movement, Vijjana Ealachuri being 
a Jain. But Vijjana and the Ealachuri rule fell soon before 
the returning tide of Saivism, as we will shortly describe, in a 
new form viz. the Lingayat schism. 

In Earn&taka proper beyond the Tungabhadra, the Gangas 
ruled for a long time and they were followers of Jain saints. 
The Qangas were overthrown by the Cholas of Tanjore in about 
1004 A. D.; but gradually the Hoysalas established their power 
in Gangavadl They were in the beginning followers of Jainism 
but the famous Vishnu vardhana was converted to Vaishnavism 
by RSmanuja and Vaishnavism has since then been iirmly est- 
ablished in Mysore territory. “ Loosing support of the kingly 
family in Mysore, persecuted by the Cholas in Tamil land and 
displaced by the Lingayats in Southern Maratha country, Jain- 
ism naturally succumbed in southern India finally. Though a 
respectable number still followed the faith, they no longer 
obtained political influence from popularity either among the 
people or with the princes.” 

It remains to describe how Jainism declined in Andhra 
where it had been established since the days of Eharavela when 
Digambara Jains came to it from Bihar directly. From the 
monogram by B. Seshagiri Hao attached to the above-mentioned 
treatise, it appears that local tradition and Kaifiijats show that 
Jainism was overthrown by the rising power of Saivism there 
also. Andhra Bajputs, Fusapatis and others, stood for the Vaidic 
religion. The Eastern Chalukyas later patronised Saiva poets 
one of whom Nannaya translated the Mahabharata into Telugu 
and added support and strength to Saivism. This Saiva revival 
was further strengthened under the Eastern Ganges who were 
Saivas in the beginning. The Eakatiyas of Warangal were also 
Saivas and persecuted the Jains more rigorously. Lastly “ the 
worsting of the Jains by Ganapatideva of Warangal when they 
were defeated in disputation with Tikkana, author of the Telugu 
MahabbSrata (?) is more famous and is described in a poem in 
the Oriental Manuscripts Library in the Madras Museum” 
(p. 28 ditto). 

Such is the history in substance of the decline and fall of 
Jainism in southern India during this period and the fall may 
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be attributed chiefly to the revival of the popularity 6f SiVte 
worship. We need not recount the many stories 6f niitacleB 
wrought by Saiva saints or of victories of Jain disputants and 
of the Yogic powers of both, Yoga being taken tip and lauded to 
the skies by both religions ; nor need we detail the storieis of how 
the Jains were persecuted and even impaled by Chola intolerant 
kings who gave up the traditional toleration of Hindu mOUatchs. 
But we proceed to describe how Jainism while it decayed in 
the south prospered and progressed in the west in this very 
sub-period. 

We have said in Vol. II that Jainism was not in ascen- 
dancy in Gujarat and Bajputana during the previous sub-period 
( 800-1000 ) and we may place its progress there in this sub- 
period. Why this Ahimsi religion progressed at this time under 
the rule of Saivite Bajput kings with all their pride of artts and 
their trade of killing is really a wonder. And yet in ail Bajput 
states, in Sambhar and Mewad, in Malwa and Gujarat, Jainism 
made progress at this time, the rulers being all worshippers of 
Siva, in fact as staunch Saivites as the Kshatriya rulers of 
southern India. There was no doubt the returning tide of the 
Buddhistic or Jain feeling of respect for non-slaughter. From 
the Upanishadic times, the Hindus have alternately been swayed 
by this regard for Ahimsa and have alternately given up their 
adherence to Vedic animal sacrifice. The revival of Hinduism 
or rather Vedic-Aryanism under Kumarila and Sankara had sub- 
sided and the tide of Buddhist Ahims5 feeling was no doubt 
retui-ning. But while It did not assist Jainism in the south for 
reasons which we will presently explain, it led on Jainism to 
popularity in Gujarat, Malwa and Bajputana. Wo believe in 
the powerful influence of personalities and we attribute the 
progress of Jainism in the western parts of the country in this 
sub-period to the influence of the great Jain pandit Hemachandra. 

The story of the life of this great Jain teacher is not obscure 
as that of KumSrila or Sankara; for he is associated with the 
reigns of two great .kings of Gujarat, Jayasinha SiddharSja and 
KurnSrapSla. It does not, however, appear ( Us we once thought) 
that he was a southern Jain or he received his inspiration from 
the south. Indeed the Jain teachers of the south were all 
Digambaras, wbo, itrary'be admitted, carry the docWtie of 
renunciation to all its logical demands. The Jams of GuJ^ 
and Bajputana were and are mostly Svet&mhhras who allow two 
white clothes to their Munis ; and Hemachandra was a Syetsm- 
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bars both as student and teacher. He was born in a Jain 
Vaitya family in Gujarat and was given in early life by his 
mother to her Jain teacher who saw his great intelligence and 
his future promise. He became an Achirya and came to 
Anhilwftd as the head of its Jain sanctuary. His birth is placed 
in 1084 A. D. and death in 1168 A. D. at the age of 84. He 
signalised himself by his great works viz. his Sanskrit and 
Prakrit grammar, his HSvya DvySiirsya wherein the history of 
the ChSlukyas of Gujarat themselves is told and illustrations of 
his grammatical rules are also given and his Deti Nftmam&la or 
dictionary of Desi or local ( not Sanskrit ) words. It is said that 
he was once taunted by a Hindu pandit that after all he used 
the grammar of a Hindu (Panini). He thereupon composed an 
exhaustive grammar of Sanskrit and Prakrit himself. The gram- 
matical treatise was taken in a great procession laid on the 
temples of an elephant on which the author was himself seated 
and was deposited in the royal treasury. It was dedicated to 
Jayasinha SiddharEja and hence named Siddha Hema. Hema- 
chandra does not appear to have travelled through India, but bis 
influence on Eumftrapfila was so preponderant that be procured 
several privileges for Jains from him and had animal slaughter 
prohibited on certain days sacred to the Jains.'’^ The prepon- 
derance of Jainism in Gujarat may Be dated from his time, at 
least, the great respect which is paid to the doctrine of Ahimsfi 
in that land. 

In the Chauhan country also and as far north as the Sutlej 
Jainism seems to have spread during this period, so much so 
that almost all Vaityas in Marwar may be said to have accepted 
. Jainism. And these merchants of Marwar have carried Jainism 
to the farthest parts of India by their sojourn therein for trade. 
In Malwa and Mewad too, under later kings though they them- 
selves remained staunch Saivites. Jainism seems to have come 
into favour at this time. Examples of kings who favoured the 
J ains have been recorded in the several chapters of this histray 
and it is not necessary to mention them here again. 

NEW VAISHNAVIBM 

In the rest of Horthem India we do not And Jainism much 
in favour with the princes or the people though Jain Vai6yas 

* Jain* raprearat that Knm Iraplla wm emiTartad to Jainism in old 
SfO hjr Hamadhandra and tha data aiaignad ia 8t. 1216 or 1159 A. D. But 
tbia dooa not appear probable for raaaoiia given in ehaptar 7 Book VIL 
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were to be found all over the country. Neither under Q&hada- 
Y&lae, nor under Fslas or Senas, do we find Jainism much in 
favour. But though Jainism did not prosper in the middle nor 
in the east of Northern India, the revival of the feeling of Ahimsft 
was not less strong there than in the west in this sub-period. We 
have seen that the religion of Buddha received fresh inspiration 
in Magadha from new teachers and some learned Buddhists 
went as usual on a preaching mission into Tibet and reformed 
that religion of peace in Tibet ( p. 225 ). But more marked 
than this was the revival of AhimsS doctrine in the appearance 
of new Vaishnavism. This new VaishnaVism appeared in 
Bengal at this time with the same intense regard for AhimsS as 
was exhibited by Jainism and Buddhism. Indeed new Vai- 
ahnavism ma^ be looked upon as Jainism tacked on to tbe old 
worship of Srlkrishna, as Christianity may be described as 
Buddhism tacked on to Judaism. Buddhism was dead in India at 
this time except in Magadha. Buddha had been changed into an 
AvatSra of Vishnu and Buddhists had generally turned into 
Vaishpavas. Naturally the respect for AhimsS came back with 
the force of a returning tide; and Vaishnavism took up AhimsK 
as it had never done before. The BhagavadgiU, no doubt, 
preached Ahims& long before the rise of Buddha himself bub the 
AhimsK of the BhSgavatas was reconciled as evidenced by the 
MahSbh&rata with Vedic religion of animal sacrifice by the 
doctrine that slaughter in Vedic sacrifices was no slaughter. 
But the slaughter of animals in propitiation of the Deity was 
plainly indefensible and was always the weak point of the Vedic 
religion as of Judaism and both Jains and Buddhists assailed it 
with success on this point and their preachers generally scored 
victory over Hindu or Vedic opponents. New Vaishnavism, by 
taking up tbe doctrine of Ahimsft more rigidly than before, 
disarmed the Jains and thus succeeded in appealing to the 
common people by returning to their old god Vishpu^in the form 
of Srlkrishna and by stopping Vedic sacrifices with animal 
slaughter. This new Vaishnavism not only stopped animal 
sacrifices but further adopted the Jain doctrine of abstaining 
from meat diet. From the Indus to the Brahmaputra this new 
Vaishpavism became predominant at thb time ( 1000-1200 ) and 
animal slaughter and animal food was renounced by Vaishpvas. 
Even now in the Panjab Vaishnavafood means meatless food. 

It does not appear that this new Vaishpavism came froob 
the south or was due to the teaching of the Vaishpava Bbftga- 
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vata PurAi^a. Nor was its rise due to the teaching of Sankara 
who was a thorough suppoHer of the Vedic ritual. Whatever 
the influencing cause in Northern India, it was certainly not 
the Bh&gavata PurSua, the date of which, we have elsewhere 
« 3 hown, could not be earliar than the tenth century A. D. And 
we find in Eashmir history king Avantivarman (855-884) a 
thorough Vaishnava of the new type, prohibiting totally the 
slaughter of animals in the kingdom of Kashmir ( see Vol. I 
p. 221) as in the old days of Meghavahana. The Buddist love for 
AhimsA returned again in the ninth century and Avantivarman 
used his political power for establishing AhimsS, being himself 
a devout Vaishnava. The imperial Pratihfira Bhoja was a 
Parama Vaishnava (Vol. II p. 109) as also his grandson, though we 
are not quite sure if they were of the type of Avantivarman i. e. 
total abstainer from animal food and prohibitors of animal 
slaughter. The GShadavalas were worshippers of Lakshml or 
Sil who is invoked in their inscriptions in the beginning and 
also of Dftmodara. They were practically Smartas as they 
are described in inscriptions as Mahesvaras but they are also 
always described as worshipping Vasudeva at the time of making 
land grants. In Magadha, the Palas were Buddhists and there- 
fore thorough supporters of the doctrine of Ahimsa ; but even 
there we find a queen hearing the whole Mahabharata recited to 
her. In Eastern 'Bengal the Senas were in the beginning 
devotees of Siva but Lakshmanasena, their most noted king, 
became a Parama Vaishnava and he must be taken to be a 
XMorfect supporter of the doctrine of Ahimsa. He himself must 
have abstained from flesh, though we have no evidence to hold 
that he prohibited animal slaughter in his kingdom. His Vaish- 
'tpavism appears to have come from Jagannfttha in Orissa where 
the new Vaishnavism became dominant at this time for reasons 
we shall sketch later on. Thus in Northern India at this time. 
Jainism in the west and Vaishnavism in the north and east 
became predominant with their doctrine of Ahims!l as their 
prominent tenet 

But though this new Vaishnavism and Jainism were at 
one on the doi^rine of AhimsA, they unfortunately differed 
most strongly on the question of asceticism. The Hindu world 
has also swung alternately between asceticism and epicurU 
antem, the philosophy of self-mortification and that of self- 
indulgence. SrlkriBhna*s life practically preached the doctrine 
of the enjoyment of world’s blessings, though he always preached 
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the value of the golden mean. His worship, however, soon 
drifted into what may be caHed for want of a belter word, 
Epicurianism which appeared in Bengal and in Mid»India at 
this time and soon became popular. While therefore, the new 
Vaishnavism taught Ahimsa llk;e Jainism, unlike Jainism it 
taught the enjoyment of worldly blessings. The swing went 
naturally to the other extreme point of the swing like a 
pendulum and licentiousness became the leading teature of 
this new Vaishnavism. The cult of Radha worship does not 
appear to have yet arisen; for Radha is not mentioned even 
in the Bhagavata. But the amours of Krishna with the Gppis had 
become the leading doctrine of the Vaishnavas at this time ; for 
even th^ Bhagavata the chief new Purana teaching the Vaishnava 
cult, could not but depict these amours in their objectionable 
character, concealed in later times under the allegorical cloak 
of Vedanta. For in the Bhagavata, a direct question is ^esked 
by Parlkshit as to whether these immoral deeds of the great 
are an example to ba followed by ordinary beings. Suka doas not 
say in reply in the Bhagavata that these were mere allegories 
embodying the ^earning of the human soul for the Supreme 
Soul ; but Straightly answers that the teachings and not the 
actions of great men are to be followed. The Bhagavata, there- 
fore, plainly held these amours to be not only historical, but 
also unworthy of being imitated. The.Radhft cult was, however, 
a natural outcome of this belief in the amours of Srlkrishna, 
as the human mind can not be* satisfied without assigning 
one woman as the object of greatest love and we find Oltago- 
vinda of Jayadeva, a court-poet of Lakshmanasena, describing 
at this time in most enchanting tones the amours of Krishna 
and lUdha who is still an adulteress. 

We are not concerned here with the further development 
of the Radha cult wherein she becomes a wife of Krishna ; as 
this belongs to a period later than 1200 A. D. In the days -of 
Lakshmanasena this Radha cult was just rising and probably 
the Vaishnavism which came to Bengal in his days from 
Orissa was without Radha. But that it was full of lascivious 
teaching can not be denied. As- we have said aoovo, the Hindu 
mind had swung at this time towards Epicurianism from 
asceticism and the extreme prosperity of the Hindu kingdoms a( 
this time tended in the same directions and we have already 
adverted to the popularity of the Alamkara SSstra at thLs time. 
This is a question which has to bo carefully sifted yet ; but we 
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have no doubt that the Vaishnavism of Bengal and Orissa of 
this time fully countenanced the legends of the amours of 
Srlkrishna and the Oopis, and in general placed enjoyment 
above asceticism / Though Vallabha and Chaitanya bad still to 
come and to debase or refine this amorous aspect, the seed was 
sown at this time. This epicurian aspect of Vaishnavism 
coupled with its AhimsA must have appealed more to the people 
than Jainism and thus prevented the Spread of the latter in 
Northern India. 

New Vaishnavism also appeared in the South at this time I 
but it was devoid of this debased feature. It took up of course 
Ahimsa and disarmed Jain criticism. It, however, supported 
asceticism. It further accepted the revelation of the Vedas and 
the priesthood of the Brahmins and the Varn&sramdharma 
and thus appealed to the orthodox sentiment of the people. It 
also opposed the philosophy of Sankara which left little room 
for the practice of devotion which was a dominant doctrine of 
Vaishnavism from of old and for this purpose had to put a new 
interpretation on the Upanishads, the BhagvadgltS and the Brab- 
masutras, the sacred philosophical books, so to speak, of the ortho- 
dox. A new powerful Vaishnava teacher arose at this time in 
the South. The Tamil land always was, even according to 
the Bhagavata Parana, the stronghold of Vaishpavissn and 
Vaishnava saints or Alavars sang the praises of Vishpu there 
from of old as the Saivite saints the Nayanftrs sang tne praises 
of Siva. But Vaishnavism had to be supported by a new philo- 
sophy opposing that of Sankara and Ramanuja came forward 
this time to do that work. His life is weil-known and is 
well-given in Dr. Bhandarkar’s ” Vaishnavism He was 
born in 1017 A. D. and he first studied under an Advaita 
(Sankara) philosopher, YadavaprakAsha, at EAnchl. Being 
dissatisfied with his teaching, he applied himself to the study 
of the Prabandhas of the Alavfirs and “ drank in their spirit of 
devotion.*’ He succeeded Yamunacharya as a Vaishnava teacher 
at Srlrangam near Trlchinopoly and did his life’s work there 
by writing his BhAshyas on the three sacred bc^ks above men- 
tioned. The Chola kings of his time were Saivas and they 
wanted him* to renounce Vaishnavism. He thereupon took 
refuge with the Hoysala king Vishpuvardhana in Mysore 

^ The obscene figures souiptu-ed on the temple of Jagan* I i built bf 
Chod. ganga at this time ( 1150 A. D. ) can have no other explanation. 
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who was inclined towards Jainism ( 1096 A. D. ) and converted 
him to his faith. 

The teachings of Ramanuja spread in the south and in later 
centuries were taken to the north by his future follower RamS- 
nanda. “ His Vaishnavism is that of the old Fftncharatra system 
combined with the Narftyana and Vishnu elementa The most 
prominent name of God with him is Nar&yana and the name 
Oopala Krishna is conspicuous by its absence ( p. 57 )." Rama- 
nuja’s system is free from the debased cult of Radha. He 
takes up no doubt the Bhakti doctrine of the Bhagavadgita but 
it is reduced to the form of a continuous meditation on the 
Supremo Soul. He has given a Brahmanical form to the tradi- 
tional doctrine of devotion wherein Sudras are not regarded as 
capable of attaining highest Molcsha. But in the later school of 
Ramanuja from Ramananda, the Sudras asserted themselves 
(ditto). Thus though Ramanuja stuck to the orthodox doctrine 
about the sanctity of the Brahmins, his northern school gave it 
up and removed its objectionableness on the ground of caste, 
though it did not give up Varna altogether. 

NEW OR VIRA SAIVISM. 

While this new Vaishnavism in different forms was thus 
developing in opposition to Saivism in the east and the south 
i. e. in Andhra and Tamil land, Saivism was iagain asserting 
itself in Karnataka in the rise of the Lingayat schism at this 
very time. It was in fact a strenuous re-assertion against 
Jainism which for a few years suddenly strove to obtain mastery 
over it in northern Karn&taka under the Kalachuri usurpation, 
a frantic effort so to speak by Saivism to regain its lost ground. 
Before we give the history of this neo-Saivism, we must give a 
short summary of the history of Saivism itself from the begin- 
ning as wo gave the summary of the history of Jainism which it 
supplanted, in order that the Lingayat schism may be properly 
understood. 

Saivism is no douit as old as the Vedas, Rudra being praised 
eveh by* Rigvedic Rishis both in his terrible as well as his 
grSoious form as Siva. When the Vedic philosophers developed 
iho idea of a supreme God of which all other gods were 
maulfestations, and when the thinkers of Upanishad days 
evoHed ttwi Para Brahman doctrine, there was a division among 
fhe Yedio wonblppers. Some raised Vaishpu to this highest 
posltloil While dthen adopted Siva as the highest God, though 
ihe pebdomiiiaiit opinion seems to be in favour of Vishnu. 
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( See WT: Ait Ar.). The identification of 6iva 

with the Para Brahman appears to be a later idea, as it is not to 
be found in the oldest ten Upanishads but is to be found 
distinctly first in the later i^yetasvatara. This difference «f 
opinion was bound to arise since, as stated before, every religion 
in its growth splits itself into two stems ( like a tree ), these 
again giving rise to several branches. Vedic Aryan religion 
thus in the post-Vedic period divided itself into Vaishnavism 
and Saivism. Saivi^m appears to have, however, become tlie 
religion of the commonalty as the common people are more 
afraid of ghosts and demons, as also of the terrific aspects of 
nature ; and Rudra Siva was early considered to be the god of 
demons and of diseases. Moreover, the phallic worship of the 
aboriginal people, to which there are plain allusions in the 
Vedas, was identified with Rudra worship in the post-Vedic 
period at a very early date ; much earlier than Dr, R. G. Bhandar- 
kar is disposed to assign to it ( p. 1 15 ). For non-mention, as 
we have often insisted, is not conclusive proof and because 
Patanjali refers to images of Siva and not to the Linga form, or 
because the coins of Wema Kadphises give on the obverse the 
human figure of Siva^ it cannot follow that Linga worship was 
not known in their days. The plain reference to linga worship 
as the worship of Siva in the Mahabha rata shows that it was 
already orthodox about 300 B. C. Of course, Siva was then as 
now worshipped in both forms namely a human form with five 
heads and the Linga form. But the Linga worship became 
popular especially as it soon assumed a highly philosophical or 
coterie meaning in which its original idea was entirely lost. 
Even now Linga worship is nowhere associated with any obscene 
idea. This esoteric blending of Aryan and Non-Aryan worship 
made it the worship of the common people at a very early period. 

Saivism like Vaishnavism also early developed its own 
separate philosophy and the P&supata philosophy is referred to 
in the ’Mah4bh4rata along with PUnchar&tra and Sankhya, Yoga 
and Ved&nta. ( Indeed knowledge is therein said to be five-fold 
as above ). The Vedanta Sutras of B&darSyana ( ISO B. 0. ) also 
refute both the Pftnoharfttra and the P&supata tenets. What 
these doctrines were we are not able to find at first hand. They 
are quoted by Sankara in his Bhftshya or given by M&dhava in 
his Sarvadarshanasangraha. There are many Saiva Agamas bat 
they are of recent date. All Saiva sects believed strongly in 
asceticism and Hiuen Tsang speaks of daiva monks residing in 
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Siva temples. Itese api^ar mostly to be followers of the igama 
of LakuUda, a famous Saiva philosopher probably of the sixth 
century, who arose in Gujarat (at KSyfivatara Tirtha in Broach 
District ). They are described minutely even in inscriptions as 
well of this sub-period as of the previous sub-period. Their 
names end usually in Siva or in Rasi (e. g. Harlta-r&§i, the guru 
of Bappa Rawal ). They had also an apostolic succession and in 
one inscription the saintly line is described with as great fulness 
as the kingly line. But tne questirfns vital to our inquiry remain 
unsolved. We do not know whether these ascetics were Brahmins 
only or belonged to all castes, whether the Lakullsa Agama 
accepted the sanctity of Vedic sacrifices with animal slaughter 
and whether it orohibited animal food. The SivatAntrika works 
have to be studied carefully for the elucidation of these points 
and with our limited knowledge of them it is difficult to express 
a definite opinion. No work of Lankullsa himself has yet been 
found.* But it is very probable that the different Saiva sects 
allowed all castes to become ascetics of their order and for them 
at least they prohibited animal food. But for lay devotees, it 
does nc‘. seem that Saivism insisted on vegetable food as 
Vaishnavism did and it is for this reason that Saivism was the 
general religion of the common people and especially of all heroic 
Rajput families which came to the front in^the seventh and 
eighth centuries by opposing the onward rush of the Mahomedans. 
The great deeds of Bappa B^wal in this connection were inspired 
by his saintly guru Harltar&si. The other Rajput kingly families 
also, as we have seen, were followers of Saivism during the past 
sub-period and even in this sub-period with a few exceptions. 
Such was the religious condition of the country generally and of 
Kuntala especially under the later Chalukyas who were staunch 
Saivites, when Jainism suddenly made headway under the 
Kalachuri usurpation. 

* Though the accounts of the Jains and of the Lingayats as 
given in their Basava Purina differ, certain central facts are 
common to both. Basava the founder of the Lingayat sect was 
a Brahmin who was for some time even minister to Vijjana, the 
Eaiaohuri commander-in-chief of the Chalukyas who had just 
usorped their power. Basava appears to us to be himself a great 
reformer and thinker and we differ, with due deference, from 
the view of Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar that Basava was ** merel y 

*The PenohldhrSyi of Lsknillla ii not yet found though leferenots 
to it are amnerous. 
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a sferanuous supporter of an ezirting sacb” called Aradhya. 
Basava’s docMnes are so distinct and novel that he must be 
considered the founder of a new sect. The Basava Purftna in efEect 
expresses ttiis view when it represents that Basava was an Avatira 
of Nandi sent by Siva to establish Siva worship which according 
to N&rada had disappeared from the land. He may have taken 
some tenets from an older sect called Aradhya ; but he certainly 
gave it a new and a distinct turn. His maternal uncle Baladava 
was the minister of the king before him and he himself became 
minister after his uncle’s death. It is said that his sister was 
married to the king while the Jains represent her to be a mistress 
of the king. It seems that the latter is a misrepresentation ; and it 
is probable that Basava, not being a believer in the caste system, 
must have had no objection to this Praiiioma marriage. This itself 
shows that Basava made a most pronounced departure from old 
practice. Basava and the king who was a Jain must both have 
had a contempt for the caste system believed in by the orthodox ; 
but their religioLis differed on other most vital points and 
naturally brought them into violent conflict. Basava spent large 
sums from the treasury on Jangamas or Lingayat religious men. 
The king thereon denounced Basava who fled. There are 
discrepant accounts as to «f hat happened thereafter. But certain 
it is that Vijjana was assassinated by a Jangama ( 1167 A. D. ). 
Thus began the feud between the Jains and the Lingayats. The 
Ealachuri usurpation was short-lived being supplanted by the 
Ch!llukya Somesvara, the rightful king in 1182 A D. But the 
Lingayat sect spread in Kuntala or Southern Maratba country 
rapidly and finally almost drove Jainism out of the Karnataka 
country. 

We must advert here to the peculiar doctrines of this new 
Vlra Saiva or valiant Saivite sect which enabled it to drive out 
Jainism. In the first place Basava adopted Ahimsa as his main 
doctrine and thus satisfied the popular trend of opinion which 
was now entirely in favour of non-slaughter, and removed one 
vulnerable tenet of Hinduism which Jains successfully attacked. 
He also denied the Varnftsrama Dharina, another vulnerable 
point of Hinduism. He denied that Brahmins had any special 
sanctity and affirmed that every one was entitled to attain the 
hiirtLest goal. The Vaishpavas of the South could not give up 
the ancient varna system of the Hindus and stuck to it. But 
Basava boldly came forward to abandon caste and in his days 
intermixture between Brahmins and even Ohftndftlas Krk siaoa. 
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He eTen denied SanySsa and Tapa and ttius going beyond the 
Jains soared a point over them and every one, he preached, must 
live by his own toil and never beg, not even the Jangamas, their 
priests. Basava is thus almost the first Indian thinker who 
preached the dignity of labour and stopped all beggary. He 
alone preached that only Eftyaka ( work ) led to Eaillsa. He 
insisted on a strictly moral life for all men with perhaps greatw 
success than Jainism and Buddhism; for the Lingayats as a 
community eschew all frivolit^ and generally lead a highly 
moral life. Lastly, he stuck to the old Linga worship of the 
common people and did not thus disturb their god. Of course 
Basava had to infuse a higher esoteric meaning into the symbol 
and to insist upon his followers wearing constantly upon their 
person the sacred Linga. He had done away with the Br ah mania 
thread and he substituted for the same a silver thread with 
Linga attached to it. Having denied the Brahmins and the 
caste system, Basava had tiaturally recourse to the language of 
the people in which to preatfii to them. Basava oared not to C(9y 
the Jains in carrying on dbputations with orthodox pandits in 
the Sanskrit language ; bat spoke pithy words of advice and 
doctrine in the Eanarese which have become the scripture of the 
Lingayats. For this reason also, Basava’s sect secured victory 
over the Jains and even over the orthodox in t^ view of the 
common pe<^& To the present day, among the agriculturists and 
the trading population in Earn&taka, <he Lingayats are in 
T»repondexsnee from his time. 

It does not concern us to detail the various philosophical 
tenets of the Lingayats as compared with those of B&m&nuja or 
Ankara for which the reader may refer to the learned treatise of 
Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar on Saivism. But we may mention that 
the Lingayats after denying caste, as usual with Hindus, deve- 
loped a sort of caste system in which the Achftryas and the 
Jargt mas are Brahmins so to speak, the latter being married The 
Pauohu.nas also consist of other castes though they are few in 
number. The Lingayat sect as a social reform is very much in 
favour of women who have the Jpanayaua ceremony as 
men in early age, who are not compelled to obeenre untouch- 
ability in their monthly eioknesa and who are believed to be aa 
capable of attaining the highest goal (Sftmarasya; as the men. 
The seot have prescribed a Gayatrl of their own ( Qm Namal^ 
Slvftya) and have also a gotaKwavara system of their o.’^n. 
They are total abstainers frotn fledi and irine. 
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NOTB-RIOB ON vIRaS/HVAS AND TflBIR APOSTLES. 

We gire the following extraot from Riea i Hletory of Eanarese Litara- 
tnre in oonneotion with the Lingayat eeot and its founder Baeava and 
other apoatles ( pp. 49-55 ). The VTradaurae ( stalwart ) ere distinguished 
from three other Nairas viz : 1 the SSmBnya and 2 Mi£ra who worship 
Vishpu as well as Si^a and 3 the Suddha daivas who worship Siva only 
bnt do not wear lihga. The distinetive peouHarity of Vlra^aiTas is that 
they ( both men and women ) always wear on the person a small stone 
Unga in a silter or wooden reliquary suspended from the neck. The Jan« 
gamas or LingSyat ** religious ** wear it on their head. The investiture 
with the linga like Upanayana is the most sacred rite of childhood. 

Basava taught that men of all castes and even outoastos were eligible 
to renter the Lingayat sect. Other peculiarities are that they do not ore* 
mate their dead but bury them ; and they permit the remarriage of widows. 
Their soriptures oonsfst of 28 daivSgamas. SivagitB is also highly placed* 
Their leading dootrines are ashtSvarapam and shatsthala. Reverence Is 
paid to d3 ancient saints ( Tamil ), only eight of whom are Vlrasaivas. 
Among the later saints are Batava and his chief disciples. Their principal 
Ma^ha is at ChTtaldrug in Mysore territory. 

Basava the reputed founder of the aeot was an £rSdhya*Brahmin. In 
his childhood he resided at Kappadl ‘at the junction of the Malaprabha and 
the Krishna where was a l^va shrine named Sangameivara. Here he be- 
came conscious of a call to revive the Vfra4aiva faith. When his father-in- 
^law and maternal uncle who was a minister to Bijjala died be was called 
tVilWC^ed him. His sister I^dmavasI was married to the king. He bad 
another sister whose son was Chatina Basava his greatest disciple. In 
concert with him he began to plPopondd his new doctrine and new mode 
of worshipping Siva. Having ohajrge of the king’s treasury, he spent large 
rams in supporting the Jangamas. A Brahmin minister named Man- 
ebana aooused him of embezzlement. The king tried to arrest him bnt he 
fled and being joined by his adherents defeated the king who was oompell- 
ed tc re-instate him. 

Of what followed there are different accounts. The Lingayats say 
that the king wanted to put out the eyes of two Lingayat devotees 
when Basava cursed Kalyan, directed one of bis disoiples to kill the king 
and retired to Sangamedvara where he was absorbed into the Linga. The 
Jainr say that Basava sent the king a poisoned fruit and fled to Ulavi at 
the foot of the Western Ohats where he was besieged by the king’s son 
and in despair he threw himself into a well. 

To Basava are attributed prose works ( in Eanarese ) expository of the 
Lingayat faith viz. Shatsthala-vaohana. RglajnSna-vaohana, Shat a ohall- 
ravaohana, RSjayoga-vaohana and Mantra gopya. 

His ohief disciple was Ohanna Basava who is^oonsidered even higher 
than Basaviv being looked upon as sn avatSra of Siva himself. As Basava 
was engrossed In state boaineUt the religious movemeot was largely under 
bis direction. It is said tnat after his unole's death he was admittsd ta 
the royal favour. Oiher leading associates were MadivSIa Mlcbayy% 
Prabhudeva and BlddharBm of whom wcoderfiiJ stories are told in Obana* 
Basava and other Pnriaas. 
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Thus during this sub-i>eriod, Jainism spread in the west and 
Saivism in the south and Yaishnavism in the east and even in the 
porth as far as Kashmir. These two again were divided into 
several sects which developed different philosophical systems 
with their different concepts and different terminologies, so that 
the intellegentia of the country was torn by conflicting views on 
metaphysical questions. These schisms not only adopted different 
gods as the supreme deity but further represented other deities as 
subordinate to their highest God. Along with the two dominant 
schisms Saivism and Vaishnavism, the worship of Durga and 
Ganapati also developed their philosophies and Agamas and 
separate modes of worship in which these gods were represented 
as the highest. These schisms probably also belong to this sub- 
period though we have no definite grounds to hold this. The 
social changes effected by these different schisms were also 
various and the lay followers who could not fight on high philo- 
sophic questions fought on minor points suoh as the supremacy 
of this god or that god or such questions. as*the sacred character 
of BrahminSf the necessity of nu^ty f»t monks or the fitness of 
women to attain salvation. Tt\e Hindu world was thus divided 
into different and differing sections which often warred with one 
another; and thus lost national strength for which unity of 
religious beliefs is an essential qualification. And the one point 
on which these differing schisms were unaiiimous was the 
Ahims^ doctrine; they all discountenanced, if not actually 
prohibited, animal slaughter and animal food and thus added to 
the weakness of. the Hindus “for national defence. Even the new 
Saivism of Kashmir propounded by Abhinavagupta snd Kallata* 
appears to countenance AhimsS for otherwise it could not have 
prospered in the reign of the thoroughly Vaishnaya king Avanti- 
varman mentioned in the beginning. It may, however, be 
admitted that the generality of people in Northern India and in 
Mahftrftshtra were followers of the old Smarts religion in which 
all the five gods of Hinduism were treated as equally great. But 
in the south and the east Saivism and Vaishnavism which had 
together supplanted Jainism fought with each other with 
great animosity and kings used their political power for the 

* In Vdl. I ( p. Ul ) we said that we did not know who this Srikallata 
(said by Ealhapa to be bom in the days of ATantlTarinan for the salTation 
df the oonntry)* was and that we snrmised that he was a VSIthpava writer. 
It appears, hoiwever, from Dr. Bhandarkar’s SalTism that he was a l^aiva 
philosopher bnt he most have been as above stated an advocate of Ablmss. 
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suppression of worships other than their own. We have 
seen how a Chola king called upon R&mSnuja to declare that 
Siva was the highest God. Even to this day this animosity 
between even the lay followers of Saivism and Vaishnavism 
continues in Earnatak, Andhra and the Tamil land, the religion 
and philosophy of Madhva— *a religious philosopher of the i4th 
century — adding a third party to the contest. 

We were surprised to come across an attempt to combine 
the two antagonistic worships of Siva and Vishnu made by 
Vijayasena of Bengal in his Deop&r& inscription ( E. 1. p. 307 ). 
He was a Saiva but the Vaisbnava cult was probably spreading 
in Bengal from Orissa and his grandson Lakshmanasena, as we 
have seen, became a Parama Vaisbnava. Vijayasena, therefore, 
may have thought of combining the two worships, by combining 
the two -gods Siva and Vishnu in the same image and in the 
temple he built and properly called Pradyumnesvara, he placed 
an idol which was composed of Siva and Vishnu joined 
together. The description of the idol given in this inscription is 
as follows: *‘We bow to this image called Pradyumnesvara 
wherein both the husband of Lakshml and the husband of 
the daughter of the mountain reside and play in unity in 
which the two goddesses standing between their lords have 
somehow caused an obstacle in the carving of one undifferentiat- 
ed body. The decoration of the Destroyer of the world is formed 
by a spotted silken cloth serving as the elephant’s skin and the 
big necklace on the chest as the big serpent, sandal-wood paste 
as ashes and the string of sapphires in the hand as the rosary of 
Budr&kshas the Oarudamapi being the Gk)nasa and the string of 
:tpearls as the necklace of bones”.* This description shows to 
our mind that the same idol looked as Siva and Vishnu. 

Vijayasena was a Eshatriya from Deccan Earnataka and 
curiously enough this unifying spirit was exhibited in Mahl- 
rftshtra itself in the new Vaisbnava cult which arose about the 
end of this period in the worship of Vithoba of Pandharpur. 
Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar thinks that this worship came from the 
south and that the word Vithoba is a Eanarese form of Vishnu. 
But the Vithoba Vaishnavism was entirely different from the 
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Vaishnayism of R&m^nuja. And the Prakrit form of Viabpu in 
Bengali and Ooriya is also Viahthu * But the Vaishnavim of 
Fandbarpur is different from the Vaishnavfsm of Bengal also. It 
has no lasciyious aspect It entirely eschews all reference to 
Qopls.^ Even RukminI appears in Fandbarpur at a later time. 
The Vishnu idol at Fandbarpur is unaccompanied by any female 
deity. Its form is also unique, having both hands akimbo and it 
has a linga on the crown of its head. Who put up this idol is 
yet undiscovered as Pundalika the first devotee of Vithoba is a 
mythical person. The historical references given by Dr, 
Bhandarkar show that originally the place was holy on account 
of Vishnu idol only. The Bhlmarathl is mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion of 1249 A. D. This leads us to believe that the Vithoba of 
Fandbarpur must have been there about a hundred or at least fifty 
years before. In a stone- inscription in Fandbarpur itself dated 
1270 A D., Bh&nu, a son of Eeshava is recorded to have perform- 
ed an AptoryXma sacrifice in which “crowds of people and Vithal 
and the gods were gratified. “ ( Bhandarkar, Vaishpavism p. 
*81^88). Pinduranga is a name of Siva according to Hemachandra 
and there is a temple of Siva at Fandbarpur which pilgrims have 
to visit first before visiting Vithoba. The Vifcthal worship at 
Fandbarpur is again unconnected with any philosophy and is a 
purely devotional worship as developed by Nftmadeva ( 1270 A. 
D. ) and JnSnesvara, the oldest leading Vaishnava saints of 
Maharashtra. The temple of Vithoba was'^built from subscrip- 
tion raised all over MahMshtra as appears from the Chauryasi- 
stone-record in the temple itself of about 1300 A. D. Though the 
Vithoba cult developed in Maharashtra in the 13th century, it 
came into Fandbarpur probably about t)ie end or the middle of the 
12th century § in the sub-peri^ treated of in this volume. Stran- 
gely enough it was devoid of all animosity against Saivism or 
against the Vedic religion of sacrifice and has no connection 
with any philosophy Dvaita or Advaita. It further does not 
renounce caste though people of all castes are admitted into this 
cult and are all equal before God and absolution through 
devotion is open to all, male or female, Brahmin or non-Brahmin. 

* The Kanareie form if BittidaTa. 

§ The-MahSaubhSTa cult arose in salca 1185 or 1263 A. D. after this 
•ab>perio<l in MahSrSshtra itself no doobi with aseetioism and oompUto 
vannneiation of caste added to AhimsS and the Bhakti of Dattitreya 
added to that of Vishpu. It haa oonneotion with the later hietorj of the 
Bioean and its fall. 
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It truly earries on thurf the pure Bhaktiyoga doctrine of iiie 
Bhagavadgltft. 

It is unfortunate that these attempts at unifying Saivism 
and Vaishnayism did not catch and that Hinduism remained 
and remains split into two main schisms. It is not possible to 
ask Hinduiam or Jainism to give up Ahimsft as it is but the logical 
outcome of their spiritual development It is difficult also to 
decide whether monism is true or dualism and nothing is lost if 
people agree to differ on the question whether God and the world 
are one or are two. But surely, Hinduism can give up the 
controversy whether Siva is greater or Vishnu. Yet a Chola 
king persecuted jieople for believing that Vishnu was greater 
and Adhir&jendra called Krimikantha by the Vaishnavas destroy- 
ed a Vaishnava temple on the Chidambaram hill ( I. A. 1912 }. 
Attempts were made by later thinkers likeTulasidas, in imitation 
of the plain attempt of ,the Mahabh&rata, to reconcile the two 
worships, the animosity between which seems to be as old as 
the Malifibh&rata, by showing that Siva praises Vishnu as the 
highest God and Vishnu praises Siva .as the highest (see 
I Jpamanyu Akhyftna in the Anusisana Parvan ). But an attempt 
nay also be made in the wake of Pradyumnesvara by combining 
jbe two gods in the same idol or like the idol of Vithoba in 
Pandharpur having a Siva Linga on its head, a Siva Linga may 
have an image of Vishnu carved or fastened on its top. If such 
attempts at combining the two wordiips are systematically made» 
this split in Hinduism can be made up and one causa of weak- 
ness among the Hindus at least can be removed. 



NOTE 1-DIFFERENT VIEWS ON MOKSHA OR ABSOLUTION. 


There was a diversity of opinion among the Hinfus and even She Jains 
ea to who were fitted to attain Moksha or final deliverance from rebirth. 
Of eourse every religion has an idea of Moksha or absolution differing 
in its form ; but in other religions there is no disqualification for any 
particular class of people. Al-Beroni says on this subject ( Chap. IX Vol* 
I p. 104 ). ** The Hindus differ as to who will attain Moksha. Some 

believe that only Brahmins and Kshatriyas will attain Moksha as they 
alone can study Veda. But others say that every one is entitled, as VySsa 
says. *Learn the twenty-6ve and you will be liberated whatever your reli- 
gion may be.' Again the BhagavadgltS states that '* even women, Vaisyas 
and ^Udras will come to me if you follow me. What then Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas." Al-Beruni's knowledge of the subject is clearly accurate* 
Anciently it was believed that only through Veda Moksha could be achieved. 
This is not unnatural as Christians also believe that final beatitude can 
ba attained only through the Bible and Mahomeda ns believe that it can 
be attained through the Koran only. The Upanishadio Aryans developed 
the further doctrine that Moksha could come only through SanySsa or 
renunciation and this idea was taken up by Buddhism and Jainism. 

( Christ seems to have taught the same doctrine ). As women and Madras 
were debarred from both the study of the Veda and SanySsa, they were 
believed to be unfit for attaining Moksha. The liberal yet orthodox 
BhagavadgltS preached the new doctrine of Bhakti or devotion and held 
that although women and Madras (Vaisyas were also added to these) oould 
not study Veda or do BanySsa like Brahmins and Kshatriyas according to 
the orthodox view, they oould approaoh God through devotion and attain 
to final beatitude. Vyhsa laid stress on knowledge only as believed in Ssn- 
khya and preached "Know God truly and we will be absolvejd" The liberal 
broad-minded view of the BhagavadgltS is indeed creditable to the thinkers 
of the time of Sri Krishpa and Al-Beruni recognises it. But be attributes 
it to the ciroumstHuce that Sri Krishpa was himself a ^adra. It is in- 
explicable how this wrong notion was entertained by Al-Beruni who had 
very accurate knowledge of the Hindu religious books. Shrlkrisbna was 
thought to be a son of Nanda who really was a Vai^ya. But in Al-Beruni's 
days, a Vaisya was little better than a Sndra; ospeoiallv cowherds 
were Madras and hence probably this mistaken idea of Al-Beruni about 
the oaste of Sri Krisbpa. In the present sub-period the Hindus appear to 
have still believed that Brahmins and Kshatriyas alone oould attain 
Moksha. The Kshatriyas yet retained their right to the study of the Veda. 
But the theory grew later on that they were debarred from performing 
SanyiCsa and hence Brahmins alone could attain final beatitnde. 

The Vaishpava idea of final beatitude was different from the Vedsntio 
but RfimSnuja was a strict orthodox philosopher and it seems to us that 
he insisted on SsnySsa ai a sins qua non for the attainment of Moksha. 
The VIrasaivas or LingSyats had a different ides of Moksha their highest 
Ood being SivS; but they believed that every one including women could 
attain to Moksha i. e. to the servioe of S'ivs in KaiUsa. The Buddhistia 
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idtaof Mokthft wai Afftin dUEertat aad their word for it was NirflAa ^ 
hat they iaeietod on the noeoMity of SenySee whioh wei opon to ell lo- 
dadiDg wonen. The Jelne origineliy were e tittle late liberal, ee already 
atated, than the Bnddhliia and the Digambaraa preached that Sanylaa 
in the highest aense was necessary for attaining Kairalya. We hare 
already mentioned the dis potation which was held between a Digambara 
philosopher and a sVetImbara, on this Tory snbjeot at Dhar before a 
FaramBra king, the former bolding that clothed monks and women were 
not fit to attain final dcliTcrance* The idea of final deliverance from re* 
birth was common to all these different sections ; but they differed as to 
the nature of Moksha and as to the persons who were fit to attain it as 
above and thus added to the state of religions disunion in the country. 


NOTEfi-RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN SOME PARTS. 

^ r 

It may be noted that the kings of Northern India were tolerant and there 
are no instances of Saiva kings persecuting Vaishpavas and Hindu kings 
persecuting Buddhists or Jains or vice-versa. Indeed they were so 
tolerant that they also extended their liberality to the opposite faith. Thus 
Govindaohandra Parama Saiva made a grant of 6 villages to two Buddhist 
saints for the maintenance of Bhikshns in a VihSra in Jetavana ( B. I. XI 
p. 22 ). On the other hand, we find the Buddhist king MadanapBla granting 
a vilbge to a Brahmin for reading the MahBbhBrata to his queen who 
appears to have been a Hindu. Indeed it may be remarked that in Northern 
India SaivHes married Vaiahpava ladies and Buddhists married Hindu 
ladies. One of the queese of Qoviudaobandra, k Parama Mahesvara 
was a Boddhtst princess. Jains and Hindns also intermarried and inter- 
marry even now in Northern India. The GlbadaviU kings from their 
inssripttone appear to have been very tolerant ; for in the religious 
ceremony performed by them at the time of making gifts of land they, 
though Mfihesraras, worshipped both s'iva and Vishpu while other klnga 
are described as worshipping oitiier fliva or Viabpa bnly. 

Again iaapila of the daatnotion of Bindn teniplea by Mahomedans in 
Northern ludia in ihia enb-period, the Hindu kinilia of Gujarat and MahB* 
rBsbtra, as plso the people, were tolerant anongh' to allow Mahomedana 
to build mosques in their towns espeoinUy an the sea eoaat. Nay we find 
in Somnath itself a Khoja merehant from Hormos In Peraian gulf bnllding 
a * Mljtgitl ' ( Masjid ) with the oohseBS •! Parama PsdupatBenfirya MahX 
Faodita Mahattara DharmamllrCt said Abbey n <01 the Panoh Kule while 
Malikdeva was the looal offioer in behalf 'of Arjnnadeva OhBlukya who 
ruled in Anhilwad. The MiJigitI was nos only given land for its building 
hut soma basars were aaslgnbd for its malatenaooe by the Hlodua and this 
whole thing waa tseolded im a atone ttasoription drawn np in Banakrit 
dated fit. 1320 . Valabbl 045 , SInlia 151 and fiijrl 552 with the usual impre* 
•atibna aaainat asy on# ' interfering wMi iha ||aaJid and she gift (Bhav. 

215). This apaaki wobniiea of Sim foUagnt apicis of the Hiadua of 
Gojgrat. We have alretf^ noted *Shagdl|aabsiMi8iddhanja personally 
I ng ^d tatoshesninpigt n soia Hi frs mnl i n iMs Farala throwing down n 
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ICaiJId in Onmbny mad m mring it at hit own coot ( E. II, ). Tho Rlahtrn- 
kntM again and oTon tho OhSlukjai bo/oro thorn, allowod Mahomtdano 
to build If aijida in thoir torritory, allowing Mahowodant to hoTo oTon their 
own joriad'otion (Vol. IL p. 166). The SillhSraa of Thana again addroaaed 
thoir granta to Paraia and If ahomodana who wore aettled in Sanjan and 
who appear to haro enjoyed opooial righta. Thla attitude of the Hindua of 
Oujarat and Mahirlahtra and their kings ia indeed fit to be extolled and 
apooially noticed. There la no wonder, therefore, if the people and king& 
of theae two regiona were tolerant towards the Jain religion. We haTo 
already shown how the Ghflnkya kings of Gujarat in this sub-pericd and 
later the Veghela kings gave encouragement to Jainism, honoured JaM 
Pandits and gave donations to Jain temples. Though the Chalukyas <f 
Kalyan were not tolerant towards the Jain faith, the SilahCra kings of 
Earhad, eapecially VijaySditya, while they remained deTotees of Maha- 
lakshml of Kolhapur, were trery liberal to the Jaina and gare their temples 
and aaoetios many Tillages ( E. I. Ill p. 307 ). Jainism probably spread 
both in Gujarat and the southern Maratha country during the reigns of 
these kings. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THS CHANGED ASPECT OF HINDUISM. 

In the previous chapters we have spoken of the ramification 
of caste andr the change in marriage and other customs which 
took place in this sub-period of Hindu history. We have also 
spoken of th^ rise of new sects of Saivas and Vaishnavas in this 
sub-period which caused religious disunion in the Hindu society. 
We will speak in this chapter of other a.spects of Hinduism 
generally and show how Hinduism assumed its modern form at 
the close of the mediseval Hindu period and how essentially it 
differed from the Vedic form of Hinduism or what may be called 
Vedic Aryanism. It is impossible that Hinduism could have 
remained the same through the long period of 4000 years which 
elapsed from toie recital of the Veda-sanhitSs by Vyasadown to 
the conquest ol Northern India bv Mahomedans. Yet it seems 
that the Hindu religion still keptltself in touch with the religion 
of the Vedic Rishls. 

THE VEDAS. 

We will commence with the Vedas which were always 
looked upon as the revelation of the Hindu religion. Vedas 
were still learnt by heart especially by the Brahmins whose 
prime duty it wps.to preserve them. The following observations 
of Al-Beruniare important in this connection: “The Brahmins 
recite the Veda without understanding its meaning and in the 
fMimn way they learn it by heart. Only a few of them learn its 
’ explanation and fewer still master its contents” ( Sachan Vol. I 
p. 128)> This state continues to this day and there are very few 
Brahmins learned in the Vedas. The change from ancient or 
pre-Buddhistic times may be marked when almost every Brah- 
min and even Eshatriya and Vaisya had necessarily to study the 
Veda. Al-Berunl proceeds to state that “ the Brahmins teach the 
the Veda to Eshatriyas, but they are not allowed to teach it 
even to Brahmins. The Vaisyas, and Sudras are not allowed to 
learn it,” The Vaiiyas, as-said before, having turned Buddhists 
neglected the study of Veda and lost touch with it. The orthodox 
Eshatriyas still learnt the Veda and can learn it even now, though 
very few do it. But we have clear evidence here that the modern 
dodxine that there ate no Eshatriyas in the Eali age had not 
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yet arisen and Al-Beruni*s statement not only proves the accept- 
ance of the existence of Eshatriyas but also their right to study 
the Veda in the eleventh century. The dictum 
arose in the fourteenth century, according to our view explained 
in Vol. II ( Appendix ) and this is a further confirmation of that 
view. 

“The Veda mostly contains hymns of praise and treat of the 
various kinds of sacrifices to the fire which are so numerous and 
difficult that you can hardly count them. ” Even orthodox 
Brahmins at present do not know how many sacrifices these are, 
for, as we shall presently show, Ve^ic sacrifices became obsolete 
since Al-Beruni wrote his interesting account of India. 

“ They do not allow the Veda to be committed to writing, 
because it is recited according to certain modulations. They, 
therefore, avoid the use of pen as it is liable Co cause error. The 
Veda is consequently often lost.” There is no doubt that in 
consequence of this superstition a largo part of Vedic literature 
had been lost already before the 10th century. But Al-Bi'runi 
gives the further information tiiat not long before his time 
Vasukra a native of Kashmir, a famous Brahmin, undertook the 
task of explaining the Veda and committing it to writing, because 
he was afraid that the Veda might be forgotten. “ He has taken 
upon hiinself a task from which all shrink.” Thus Veda was 
first written about 1000 A. D. in Kashmir for rfie purpose of 
commenting upon it, by Viisukra. We do not know whether this 
firat Bhashya on the Veda survives. Of course it must have been 
utilized in the existing Bhashya of Madhava Vidyaranya compos- 
ed in the south at Vijayauagar 

VEDIC SACRIFICES. 

The religion of the ancient Vedic Aryans consisted chiefly 
of keeping the sacrificial fire and performing daily and occa- 
sional Vedic sacrifices. King Asvapati, in an Upanishad, 
speaking of the religiousness of his subjects said that “ there 
was no householder in his kingdom who did not keep the sacrifi- 
cial fire.” Things had so changed by this lime that it r? ight 
have almost been said of the subjects of any Hiiidu king that 
there was no householder who kept ilio s-icriiicial fire. Even 
Brahmins have now given up keeping the sacrificial fire. 
However, there were a few Bralmiins in Al-Beruiiis days who 
did keep the Vedic sacrificial fire. He records “those Brahmins 
-who kept one fire were called ‘Ishtins’ while those who kept three 
53 
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wm ealMAgiiibotrte*’( ditto pk 102). "IfhobeiidssoaiBni an 
oflMngtottMfln (parfomM • nerifioe higber ttisn the d^Qy one) 
Im tt oaU^ We eome aeroes Dlkdilta and Avaetbika 

aa hononddo epitbeto of Brabmlns in InsoriptionB of Ibis period, 
lb modem dauTB ttinrwi eplfhets barre become mere sornames. A 
few bigber saer ifi ees are no donbfc now and tben performed 
fluoojdioO't tbe whole of India espeoially in the south. But it 
may be taken that this Yedio mode of worship viz. the daily 
aaorifioe in the hoosehold fire is now generally in abeyanoe. 

OCCASIONAL 8ACRIFICBS. 

Bpt occasional sacrifices miut then have been performed as 
now audb as at the time of upanayana or of marriage. The cere- 
mony of the gift of land appears in this sub-period to bare 
always been performed accompanied by a sacrifice in fire. Indeed 
inscriptions pf this sub-period recording grants of land always 
mention the daborate religious ceremonies which were performed 
on such sacred and ceremonious occasions. The descriptions are 
indeed yery interesting and show how all over India, Hinduism 
was practically a blend of Yedio and Pur&pic worships. The 
grantor king bathes in some sacred river at a well-known Ghatta 
or Ghat, offers Ttepana water to gods, mortals and the manes 
(a ritual enjoinedlih Yedio Sutras ), praises the sun ( also a Yedic . 
worship ), then, worships Siva and Vishnu ( PurAnio deities ) and 
finally offers oblaJiions of ghee into the sacred fire (Yedio worship 
again) and (hen pours water on the hand of the donee- consecrat- 
ing the gift:* This> ceremony shows thst:thaBiia^ kings were 
.>1iot only orthodiox Hindus but attached impeiianca toand actully 
exercised: the right, of, performing Vedib Baosffice& But these: 
sacrifices were always performed with, offerings as is often 
speciaHy mentioaed It is remarkable oven Jains accepted 
giftsafter such Yedic sacrifices for tt» greater validity of these 
gifts by Hindu kings 

IDOL-W(»SRIF. 

Thongh thus Hinduism was in this period and is even now 
a blend of Yedio and Puranie worships, the Yedio ritual su^ as 
Tarpapa, SuryopasthSna and Havana gradually declined in 

*- wwt toW iHibei ejiet i TOw r w sdesft news 

gwr (L A. XIV p. 103). SouMtiaMS the 
Mattes of tie worship of Vaesdovs is wwitied. 
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inqwitanoe and the wondiip of ttie Puranie gods, Siva, Vishpu, 
Devii and Oaneia and even Surya became ihe normal and chief 
part of fiihdn daily worship. Whether idol-worship is coun- 
tenanced by the Vedas cht not we will not stop here to enquire. 
But the V^io Sutras do not mention worship of idols in the 
daily service of God. After the suppression of Buddhism which 
began in the denial of God and ended in the universal worship 
of Buddha’s images, Hinduism took up idol-worship with greater 
Best and it seems that the daily wordiip of small idols in every 
household came into vogue and was prescribed in the various 
nibandhas and works on religious practice. It is difficult to say 
whether the modern Panchayatana worship came into vogue at 
this time or was prescribed by Sankara in order to avoid the 
constant fight between worships of different god& But certain 
it is that there were small images of different deities in every 
household at that time as at present. For the ceremony of wor- 
shiping Siva or Vishnu or both by kings when making land grants 
mentioned in inscriptions cam not refer to worship in temples. 
The images worshipped must have been the images in the royal 
household. They were either images of metal or small unfashion- 
ed stones of a particular appearance and with particular signs to 
be seen even now in Hindu households, which were coiisidlered 
to represent the different deities. This idol-worship in every 
household must have eventually thrown into the ba&ground the 
Vedic sacrificial fire therein. 

Of course there were besides temples in every town and 
village dedicated to different deiiSas in which idols of sLone or 
metal were placed and worshipped. Kings, epeens, ministers, 
rich merchants and even mendicant Brahmin ascetics who 
secured large donations mad^ in reverence to tbeirholy character, 
vied with one another in building superb and stupendous 
temples to their tutelary dleities, chiefly Siva and Vishnu and 
India was in this peg^od foil of ouch temples throughout its 
length and breadth. The idols placed in these temples wera 
usually of stone, bill fbese were eomefctmes of silver and gold and 
even of preoioiiB shonee; and bigotry came to the help of opulent 
kinge and merohanfai by preecribing different merit and fruit to 
the oonstruotion of idols of different ffeoioos znateriuls Al- 
Pmni,>ptohabl^qiaoting from Varftbam&inii details this different 
nMorttas-foUawi: **Tbe benefit of a etatue made of precious stotie 
win be oommM to all^ memaad women of the empire. A golden 
stotoewilL hriocpcwee toUm who erects it; a statue of silver 
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will bring him renown and one of bronze will bring him inorease 
of rule, while one of stone will bring acquisition of landed 
property " ( ditto p. 121 ). Thus were rich kings and merchants 
prompted to make statues of gold and silver and even precious 
stone inviting marauders and conquerors to commit sacrilege. 
Al-Beruni, however, cleverly adds that the Hindus honour the 
idols on account of those who erected them and not on account 
of the material of which they are made. Thus a stone idol was 
as good as a golden one for the devotee and precious idols were 
useful only to the plunderer and the thief. In spite of the plund- 
ering of temples and the removal of golden idols by Mahmud, the 
Hindus, however, still continued to make golden idols and to 
decorate stone idols with pracioas ornaments during this sub- 
period as inscriptions already noticed prove. This rage of 
decorating idols still conci.uicr. though perhaps the fashioning of 
golden idols is no longer in vogue. 

We have already described in Chapter VI-16 how idolatry 
had driffcijd into bigotry at this time in India. The idolatry of 
the Hindus was a mystery to the philosophic mind of Al-Beruni, 
though oven he notices how the whole human race in ancLnt 
time.«^ including even the Arabs Wf»s idolatrous. There were, 
however, sober men in India, candivlly admits Al-Beruni, who 
did not worship idols. While commenting on the ludicrous 
views of the Hindus on the subj.ict of idols, he states that these 
views were held by the cornmoa uneducated people. “Those 
who march on the path to liberation or who study philosophy 
^ and theology would never dream of worshipping an image 
manufactured to repre.sent God. We may not give the stories of 
Amb.arlsha and Narada related by him to espliin how Hindus 
took to making idols ; but it is necessary to detail the several 
famous idols in India described by him. First there was the idol 
of the sun at Multan “ It was of wood covered with red Cordovan 
leather with two rubies for the eyes. It was said to have been 
made in the last Kritayuga ( i. o. 43 lakhs of years before ). 
Mahomed Easim who conquered Multan spared it as it was a 
source of a great revenue. On the same place, however, he built 
a mosque. When Earmatians occupied Multan, Jalam Ibn 
Sbaiban broke the idol and killed the priests. He shut the mosque 
built by the Caliphs and made the sun-god’s mansion his ( Ear- 
matian ) mosque. When the blessed king Mahmud swept away 
the Earmatian rule, he made again the old mosque the place of 
the Friday worship and left the ' Earmatian mosque to decay.*' 
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This Is S ' very intei^ting account about the temple of the sun- 
god of Multan and the vissicitudes of its fortune. 

Th^^ the next para of Al-Beruni is 

still more important ; indeed we must apologise to the reader 
for not hiving looTced into this mine of information earlier. It 
is to‘ be wondered how even Elliot did not come across this 
passage; It solves two difficulties which puzzled both Elliot 
and ourselves. Al-Beruni says { p. 117, Vol. I, Sachau ) “ At 
Thanesar there was an idol highly venerated by the Hindus, 
called Chakrasvilmin. It is of bronze and is nearly the size of 
a than. It is now lying in the hippodrome at Ghazna together 
with the Lord of Somnath which is a linga of Mahadeva. The 
Chakrasvamin idol is said to have been made in the time of 
l^Srata as a memorial of the war of that name.” Now this 
statement solves two mysteries. The name of the t idol of 
Thanesar given as Jagasom by later Mahomed writers is a 
plain misreading in Persian of Cbakrasvamin which must be 
a Vishnu idol and not a Siva one. Secondly, although Utbi 
does not relate Mahmud’s expedition to Somnath, this state- 
ment of Al-Beruni recorded in 1030 A. D. and therefore almost a 
contemporary statement, removes all doubts about the truth of 
the Somnath expedition. 

These idols superstifciously believed to be fashioned thou- 
sands or even lakhs of years before must have ^been highly 
venerated and must have also been invested in tlie popular mind 
with miraculous powers. Riches consequently flowed into 
Multan and Thanesar which, therefore, eventually invited des- 
t ruction on themselves. 

AI-Beroni refers to one more famous idol viz. that of Sarada 
in Kashmir visited even by Sankara. The other famous idols in 
India of which we have historical mention were the Siva-idols in 
Eadii and Usain, the Bhailkasvamin idol ( Vishnu ) at Bhelsa, 
the Vishnu idol at Jagannath (p. 268) and of Vithoba at Pandhar- 
p ir and^the M^diAlakshml idol at Kolhapur (p. 293), not to speak 
ot (he Siva idols at KAnchl and Rame§var referred to by Al- 
Beruni himself. We have already spoken of the Devi idol 
at Kotkangn and the idols at Mathura and Kanauj described 
vaguely by Utbi as destroyed by Mahmud. 

VarShamihira's Brihatsamhita is by name quoted by Al- 
Beznni here with regard to how tlie idols of different gods were 
to be fadiioned. Two or three interesting points may be first 
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noted wbi<di appear from this qaotetion. First, it ir doobted by 
many if there were temples of B&ma before BbnBnaiada; hut 
VarShamihira refers to idols of B&ma, son of Dataratha and as 
Al-Bemni quotes this statement, it shows that them wem idols 
of B&ma certainly from the 6th to the 11th osntitey A. D. 
Secondly, idols of Vishnu are said to be with four and 
two hands, and in these, difierant weapons or things are to he 
placed. The idol of Vishnu with two hands has to be made with 
condi in one hand and as drawing water by the other; a desorip* 
tion which is rather strange and which does not apply to th& idol 
of Vithoba at Pandharpur. Thirdly, there were idols of Baladeva, 
of Ftodyumna, of S&mba, of Brahma, of Indra, and Yama, of 
Bevanta son of the sun, of the sun himself, of the seven, mothers, 
of Bhagavatl and lastly of Vin&yaka * with the elephant’s head, 
or a human body. " All these except (he last two have latterly 
gone out of fashion. We, however, ourselves saw in the Baija- 
nath temple in Eangra at the entrance an idol of Oapeda 
with six hands with weapons in the several hands as desmibed 
by Jn&netvara in his famous Marathi commentary on the 
BhagavadgltS. This Baijanath temple has images of difEerent 
gods carved on the outside of its walls and its pinnacle which 
are so charming and so true in detail to the description of the 
different Ayudhas, F&rishadas and V&hanas of the several gods 
that they are worth studying. This temple was built about 1200 
A. D. as an inscription in its records. 

"The worshippers of these idols kill sheep and buffaloes with 
axes ( Kuth&ra ) that they may nourish themselves with their 
blood.” This is a strange observation, perhaps taken from the 
T&nhric worship of Devi and not from actual observation. 
With regard to the pujaris of the different gods, Al-Beruni 
gives the following information: “To the idol of Vishpu 
are devoted the Bh&gavatas, to the idol of the sun the Magas, 
to the idol of Mah&deva, “ anchorites with long hair, who c >ver 
their skin with ashes, hang on their persons the bones of dead 
people and swim in the pools ” ( p. 120 ). This observation is 
supported by inscriptions of the period, especially with regard 
to the worshippers of Mah&deva Thus in the Badaua inscri* 
ption ( E. 1. 1 p. 64 ) there are two Saiva ascetics described at 
lengih. The First named Varmativa was an inhabitant of Ana- 

* Hsaninlo thoogh no* mentionad bare must beva baas wsssWpfad in 
this period as wa Hod his flgora stamped on ooins of Mia ObndtUss 191). 
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liflpKt«(ia who in his boyhood, while in the Deccan country, 
remoYed an idol put up by the Bauddhas and who in later age 
by his austerities and learning became famoua He muriA t'l 
^adaun in his wandering and was placed in charge of a div 
matha built by one Bulba, a Divira minister to the king o 
Badaun. The other ascetic was originally “ a Brahmin in th 
Harisr&na country ( round Delhi ) who gave up wealth and the 
world for the worship of l^iva. His disciple a Gaudaja ( of Qauda 
country ) Brahmin with Vatsagotrs having five pravaras and 
named ItSnativa, was placed on the throne of ascetics by his 
guru after due trial. He built a fine Siva temple, with a high 
pinnacle in that city of Bharata with the help of the same 
minister Bulha to the king of Badaun and the temple was 
^iven in charge of the first ascetic.” From this description 
Saivite ascetics appear to be both Brahmins and non-Brahmins 
and they followed the same severe austerities and pious mode of 
lifa The non-Brahmin ascetic was usually entrusted with the 
worship of the deity in Siva temples, as is the practice even now 
Many inscriptions speak similarly of Saivite asectics being 
placed in charge of temples. Thus the Bheraghat inscription of 
Alhapadevi speaks of a LSta ascetic* being placed in charge of a 
Siva temple built by her ( E. L I p. 52 ) ; and two Siva temples 
built by a Brahmin ascetic of the Vstsava gotra and by Qangi^ 
dbara a pious and learned Brahmin of Madbyade|a are mentioned 
as placed in charge of Saiva ascetics in E I. II ( p. 52 and 41 ). 

MATHA8. 

These anchorites whether Saiva or Vaishpava lived in 
Mathas which were usually built alongside of the temples 
Hiuen Tsanghas recorded that Saiva anchorites and Jain o 
Nigrantha ascetics lived in their respective Mathas and tempk: 
The institution of Mathas is thus as old as 600 A. D. undoubted! 
and was probably copied from the Buddhist VihSras. In thi 
sub-period Buddhism disappeared except in Magadha and it u 
probable that'Buddhist temples and Viharas were convert^ into 
Siva or Vaishpu temples and Mathas. We have however, distinct 
mention of Mathas being built in inscriptions of this period. 
B. 1. II ( p. 310 ) mentions a Vyakhyanasaia also, and an Udy«r 
nanial* as built near the Siva temple erected. Thus the temples 

» aizpVTj A ' 
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'(vrovided halls for Vy&khySha or pre^hing as well as Matim 
or the residence of Tapasvifii. liiese Mashas have now disappear^ 
ui iiKMt places etcepiing South India. At present wo ordinyBrily 
ee neither Vih&ras for Budilhist Shny&sis nor Mathas for 
’’asupata Ycgls or ascetics. 

AGAMAS AND TANtRAS: 

The different modes of worship of the different gods and the 
Afferent modes of Tapas and Sany^a followed by the different 
sects of ascetics gave rise probably during this sub-period to new 
codes called Agamas and Tantras which laid down provisions 
for ^such worship and asceticism. The Agamas were many but 
relate to the special worship of the live gods of modern Hindu- 
ism.' There were sub-sects even; under these five different systems 
and the forehead marks prescribed by them were also different, so 
as to distinguish one sect from another at (irst sight. The Vedas 
were called ^Kignma and this new scripture which was held 
more binding was called Agama. The Tantras were again 
similar treatises giving different modes of worship with Mantras 
an4 practices of a secret cbaracSor. It seems that in these 
methods, both Brahmins and non<*Brahiftins stood on an equal 
level. The Vedic Tapas and Sanyisa was reserved f ')r Brahming 
only but the asceticism of the Agamas was open to all Hindus 
apparently. It is necessary to study this Agama and Tantra 
literature, varied and vast as it is, before one can treat it histori- 
cally and in detail. But it is ^rtain that such scripture had 
oome ipto existence even before Sankara's time, as he seems to 
diave had disputations with FAsupat^ and others. But they grew 
into greater importance in this sub-period and various ascetics 
are described in inscriptions of this time. 

MULtIPLICATION OF OKilISMONIES OR RITUAL. 

The ilse (ff this new sacred Hteratnre n*'.turally led to the 
multiplication of ceremonies and rituel. DharmaSastra was 
studied in almost every kingdom and clabovate treatise on 
ceremonies and ritual were composed by learned Brahmins 
and even kings. VijnanesVara's Mitabhara was the first 
detailed treatise of this period oh Dharma based on YAjna- 
valkya Smriti; it was composed at Kalyan in the D^can. 
King Aparaditya of Tbana ccmiposed another treatise called 
Apararka. In Bengal Ballalasena himself wrote Danasagara 
on various danas or gifts and the learned men in the court of 
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Ub Bon Lakshmanassna oompdoed other treatises such as 
Brahtnakarma-Sainucbchaya. ' At Kanauj under Gk)Tindchandra 
also, Dharmasastra treatises were composed and lastly we may 
mention the voluminous work of Hem&dri viz. Chaturvarga 
OhintEmani composed about a hundred years after this period. 
These will give us an idea of how modern Hinduism has gpradu- 
ally evolved from Puranas and Agamns and has changed the 
original simple aspect of Vedic Aryanism. For example we 
may refer to the simple ceremony at the obsequies of such a 
great king as Fratapavardhana described by Bana, noted at 
length in Vol. I (p. 98) and to the elaborate ceremony with many 
gifts and Sraddhas described in the Garuda FurSpa. In almost 
all matters, ceremonies were multiplied; while new rituals and 
vratas came into vogue in relation to the worship of the five 
Pur&nic deities which it is not necessary to detail. The daily 
religious duties of a Brahmin especially became so engrossing 
and detailed that very little time was left unoccupied. The 
occasional ceremonies were also multiplied. In place of the Vedic 
sacrifices, new sacrifices were prescribed with elaborate ceremonial, 
but without animal slaughter especially in connection with the 
worship of Vishr.u and Davl. Rathayatras in connection with the 
Puranic gods came into vogue, perhaps in imitation of Jain 
BathayfttrSs. In short the worship of Puranic gods in accordance 
with new Agamas or the amplified PurSnas threw into the back 
ground Vedic religious worship of the Vedic Sutras, though 
among Brahmins and Kshatriyas, these continued to be performed 
with added Puranic ritual. 

We give in a note the fast and festival days described in 
detail by Al-Beruni observed in the Panjab in his time. They 
are nearly the same as now, though some have fallen into abey- 
ance. They relate to the worship of Siva and Vishnu chiefly 
and to the worship of Devi and Surya. There must have been 
added many new holy days as fasts or festivals after the time 
of Al-Beruni in accordance with the Agamas and Pur&nas. 
Indeed Al-Beruni’s list itself can not be considered as exhaustive; 
such specially holy days are sometimes mentioned even in i as- 
criptions and we have the mention of GovindadvEdati in a 
Kalinga grant (E. 1. IV). The editor of the inscription has given 
the definition of this day* which contains certain astronomical 
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)eGiiliar conjucdonB. Particular poBitions of the Bun and the 
moon and the Beveral planetB in different Nakshatrae and con- 
stellations came in for special holiness also and added to the 
number of specially holy days. It is needless to add that the 
number of SrSddhas also increased. We have the mention of the 
EanyEgata Srftddha in an inscription of Visaladeva of Gujarat 
dated 1254 (LA. lip. 194). 

EXTENSION OF FURANA LITERATURE. 

Besides the rise of these sectarian Agamas and Tantras, the 
mediseval Hindu period was characterised by the amplification 
of the Purana literature. The old eighteen Puranas were again 
amplified by the addition of sectarian matter relating to the wor- 
ship of the above mentioned five deities which are properly 
called Puranic. The Purana glorify Siva and Vishnu, Devi and 
Ganapati and prescribe various vratas in propitiation of them. 
The worship of Siva was the mc^t popular and ten PurEnas are 
devoted to the glorification of Siva, four being devoted to that 
of Vishnu and two each of Devi and Ganapati.* Sun worship 
probably lagged behind; but the addition of the BhEgavata 
PurEna in the 10th century A. D. gave great impetus to the wor- 
ship of Vishnu. Different rituals and modes of worship of these 
deities came into vogue. The several holy places in the whole of 
India in connection with famous i^’ols of Siva, Vishnu, Devi, and 
Gh^napati are enumerated and extolled in these Puranas. The 
Skanda Purana describes eighty-four Siva lingas in India, with 
Puranic stories in connection with the greatness of each linga. 
l^e holy places belonging to Vishnu, to DovI and to Ganapati are 
mentioned with appropriate stories in other Puranas. All this 
literature may be assigned to the first and second sub-periods till 
in the third sub-period we find the Puranas, as they are today. 

RISE OF MINOR SMRITIS AND PURANAS. 

The needs of these changed aspects of Hinduism and of 
the increase of ritual and ceremony could not be satisfied by 
the promulgation of Agsunas and the extension of the eighteen 
Puraras. Hence minor Smritis besides the old eighteen conven- 
tional Smritis and new minor PurEnas besides the old eighteen 
^ere composed probably in this or preceding sub-period. We 
have shown elsewhere that the BhEgavata must have been com- 
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posed in the tentii centory. It would be an interesting study to 
see how the minor Sin^tis and Pnrtpas introdnoe new praetiogs 
whioh oame into vogne in the Hindn period, to see hrfact towhat 
time and place they can be asoribed by a oonsideratlon'of 
contents. The literature is, howerer, extensire and its study is 
a nudter of great labour; but it seems nearly certain tint this 
literature arose about this sub-period, especially when' we find the 
mention of Ealivarjas in some of tue minor PurSnas and notably 
in the Aditsra PurSna. These Ealivarjas give us almost a complete 
idea as to how modern Hinduism has changed from Yedic reli- 
gion of the Sutra period. The practices said to be prohibited in 
the Ealiyuga, as enumerated in detail in these Putftnas, are 
really practices which had gradually ceased during the long 
period whioh had elapsed from the Vedic SutraO (circa 1000 
B. C. ) down to the end of the medisaval period ( circa 1700 A. D. ) 
and which could be easily found from a comparison of what 
modern Hinduism allows with what the Vedic SQtras and even 
the Smritis sanction. This list gives us a complete idea of the 
changed aspect of modern Hinduism. Such transformation 
required some sanction ; the Ealivarja provisions, therefore, were 
enunciated as given in these new minor Pur&pas and the Niban- 
dhakSras or writers of modern treatises on DharmatSstra quote 
them as authorities from these Upapuranas. 

THE KAUVABJAa 

A minute study of the Ealivarjas which we give in an 
Appendix will reveal to us the fact that some of these prohibitions 
came into vogue in this very sub-period, though some must have 
been introduced in older times. We have already shown that 
the prohibition of suicide by burning or leaping from a precipice 
referred to by Al-Beruni as a special provision must have come 
into vogue about 1000 A. D. For in the previous sub-period we 
have historical evidence of devout Hindus destroying themselves 
by burning on a pyre. EumSrila himself in (his way is said to 
have put an end to his life by ascending a pyre ( 700 A. D. ) and 
EumSragupta is also described in an inscription ( Vol. I p. 97 ) 
as burning himself to death in a pyre of cowdung cakes. So also 
the prohibition of marriage outside of caste or Anuloma Asavarna 
marriage (dearly belongs to this snbperiod, as we can be sure 
fromthb iristanceof BajateiUiara marrying a Eshatriya wife 
(circa 940 A. D.). Again Sanyfisa seems to haVe been lirdhibited 
during the Buddhist period as also Agnihotra. Both appear to 
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have been Tesoscitated after .EarnSrHa and Sanlnra^ find ttiqr 
are etill tvaetlsed though by a yery few Brtdi^ins’Only. 'Eiey' 
are thus contradictory provisions in the Enlivarjas on the subject. 
Secondly, while some of the Ealiva^as are reasonable and clearly 
prompted by a sentiment of humanity, or moral. isttity suoli as 
the prohibition of cow-sacrifice ( go-medha ), horse-sacrifice 
(advarmedha) or human sacrifice (purusha-medha ), there are 
many prohibitions which can only be attributed to the growth of 
bigotry. The ideas of purity of caste increased so far among all 
castes and especially among Brahmins that not only marriage 
but food and even water was prohibited with any person outside 
> the caste. Nay in some sub-sections of Norihern Brahmins such 
as the Eanojias, water and food from a stranger but of the same 
caste is prohibited. In South India even the shadow of an 
untouchable is looked upon as polluting. In the previous sub- 
periods Brahmins could take food from Eshatriyas and Vaisyas 
and certain Sudras ( Vol. II p. 186 ). This was now prohibited 
by a Ealivarja text. But interdining among Brahmins and 
Eshatriyas or Vai^as does not seem to be prohibited by any text; 
but the practice gradually ceased, probably in this sub-period 
owing to bigotted notions of caste purity. 

PROHIBITION OF RECONVERSION. 

But the greatest harm caused by such bigotted notions of 
purity of caste was the prohibition of reconversion which came 
into practice even in Al-Beriini’s days and without any 
provision in the Ealivarja texta It seems that Al-6eruni had a 
^talk with some lewned Brahmin on the subject ; for he clearly 
says that there is a penance prescribed for the purification of 
persons “ carried away into a Moslem country as slaves and 
' returning ” and he actually describes the penance ; but adds that 
the Brahmin remarked that such persons were never taken back 
into tile caste ( Sachan Vol. II p. 1C3). Such was the statu . 9^ 
pablio (gtinion even in Al-Beruni’s days ; it is nredleap to state 
that in the course of this sub-period and later this bigotted sedti*’ 
ment of the Hindus must have gathored strength ^ipd . person# 
forcibly converted had no help but to remain in the . religion 
forced upon them. *Onee a convert always a cony^' Woaino 
the tnojim of intolerant Hinduism and we know tt^ j^muands 
of Hindus have consequently, jooost. often, withont tltofe fnnl^ 
become irretrievably Mahomedans and dhtitiianB, ; ; 
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and festivals. 

FAST DAYS. 

AUBeranl desioribes Hiodtt fast days in detail. They belong to the, 
Fanjab and Kashmir. They are the same as notr but there are important 
vairiatioDS. He says (Vol. 1 p. 175 Saohau) ** The 8th and 11th of the bright 
half are fast dayS| the llth being speoially sacred to VSsudeya and they 
wake all bight.** The EkSdasi fast as obstf ved even now is hero properly 
desoribed. The fat t on the 8th has practically disappeared. It '/as saored 
to Devi ; aihong Jaitis it is still observed. The BliKdrapada black Ashtaml 
is described by Al-Beruni as JanmSshtami. This shows that his months 
are PQrnimBnta. '*The sixth day of Chaitra is holy to the sun** a fast day 
not now observed, as san-fiorship has nearly disappeared now. *' AshSdha 
day with moon in AmirSdha was observed as a fast day,** is not well 
understood ; bat the Deva^aj^anl Ek3da4l is wcl* described. It is a fast 
day all over India now. “ The Srfivana fall moon day was holy to SomoSth.^* 

It is not a fast day now, but in Somndth on the sea-coast Its itnportanoo 
must have been great as it is the NSrali FiXrjgiimS day when the south-west 
monsoon gets spent and the sea becomes calm. **Atf/ina8th is holy to 
Bhagavatl, the fast is broken when the moon rises.” This is observed even 
now especially by women. ** The 5th BbSdrapada is holy to the sun. His 
rays admitted through windows are offered incense and flowers.” This 
m.'St have boon a special day of Multan the ‘famous sun temple of which 
has already been de^orib^d. The wakening of VSsudeva day in ESrtika 
(llth) is also mentioned; its special importance when the moon is iu 
Bevati is not now known. ** It is also the first of the BhTshma PSncharStra 
days of fast. Brahmins break fast on the second (Jiiy.** This is also not 
generally known now. ** The sixth day of Pousba is a fast day in honour 
of the suD.*' This is the day preoedlog RathasaptamI but they do not fast 
now on this day. *' The third day of MSgha is a fast day for women; it Is 
called Gaurltritij 3.” Al-Beruni mentions more TritiySs than one and 
AkshattritlyS is one of these as will presently appear. It is remarkable 
that RSmanavami fast is not mentioned by him. Probably RSma was not 
much worshipped in the Fan jab and perhaps this is so even now, 

FESTIVALS. 

We go on to describe the festival days mentioned by Al-BerunI ( ohap. 
LXXVI). ” The second of Chaitra is a great festival day in Kashmir 
in honour of victory of its king over the Turks.” This probably refers to 
the victory of Lalitlditya the conqueror of Hindustan over the Turks 
desoribed in Vol I ( P.S11) as a memorable one * since this was a singular 
exploit of LalitSditya deserving a prominent record in this history of 
Medimval India.” “The llth of Chaitra was the Hindola f^ietival of 
VSsudeva and 15th of Chaitra was festival for women called Vaeanta 
feetival. Both these are not known to us. The 3rd of Vaidskha was Gaurf 
TritlyS. “ On the 10th of Vaiiakha Brahmins go out at the king's oommand 
ondsaorificefor four days.” This Is a thing unknown to .sand it is a 
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feiiWal wbleh we haT« not been abletotraee in Hindu treatiaee. Tbe 
▼ernal equinos featival Sa peenliar to tbe Fan jab and still obserfed there* 
being called Vai^Bkhl. ** Jyeabtha l^ddba 15 is a festival day for women.'*’ 
** All AsbSdha days are festiyal days and on SSvana 15 alms are given to 
Brahmins." "On Advina MahSnavamf angaroane juice is poured for 
BhavSnl and kids are also killed." " The 15th of Advina is dedicated to 
animals and they wrestle with one another.** The BhSdrapada Pitri- 
paksha is also mentioned, especially the day when the moon is in MaghS.*, 
( This should have been called Advina Vadya according to PnrpImSnta 
months ). ** The 3rd Bhadrapada is observed by women who grow seeds in 
baskets and worship Devi at night." " The Ist of KSrtika is Diwali day 
when BalirSja is liberated for one day by Lakshmi.” ** The 3rd of MSrga 
dirsha is a festival day for women. The 3rd of MSgba is a laored day to 
women and is a festival day for them ; women bathe in cold water the whole 
month." '* The full moqp day of Fslgun is tbe Dols feast for women ; they 
make fires in villages.” •• The 16th of FSlgun they call SlvarBtri day and 
worship MahSdeva and remain awake tbe whole night.” This is a correct 
description of SivarStri except for tbe number* which ought to be ‘ 14th. 
«* In Multan there is a special festival of the sun and it is called SSmba- 
pariyStrfi.'* We recognise in tbe above many festivals which are still 
observed which therefore are certainly as old as AUBenini ( 1030 A. D. ). 
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PGUTICAL CONDITION. 

As described in Vol. II ( p. 228 ) at the end of the lOtb 
century India was divided, from Kabul to Kamrup and from 
Kashmir to Kumfirl, into several kingdoms, some large and some 
small which were ruled by despotic Hindu kings most of these 
being BSjputs. These kingdoms were so to speak, limited 
monarchies ; for according to the modern theory of politics in the 
west, the sovereign has an unlimited power to legislate and a 
limited monarchy means a state where the monarch’s power to 
promulgate laws is limited by the power of parliament or popular 
assembly to legislate. In India, as explained in Vol. II ( p. 225 ), 
the kings or even the people had no right to promulgate new laws 
or to alter or abrograte 'existing ones, all the necessary laws 
having been in the beginning given by the creator to Manu the 
first king to guide him in the government of the people. This 
divine Smrithmade law was followed in the different kingdoms 
of India and this set a limit to the despotic power of kings by 
preventing despotic administration beco.ming. doubly oppressive 
by the addition of despotic legislation. The several despotic king* 
doms in India, thus, were really limited monarchies in this sub* 
period and were, therefore, generally well-governed and happy. 

The difference again, as noted in Vol. IT ( p. 226 ), in soil 
climate, and nature of land and the language of the people and 
their provincial peculiarities 'made the existence of different 
kingdoms in the country, a normal and perhaps a necessary 
condition. And the kingdoms arising in this sub-period corres- 
pond almost exactly to the different divisions of India according 
to these circumstances. Thus Kashmir, U. P., Bajputana, 
Gujarat, Konkan, Malwa, Bundelkhand, C. P., Bengal, Telangapa, 
Dravida, Kerala, KarpStak and MahftrSshtra were distinct 
kingdoms with territories naturally distinct throughout this 
snb-period. The only factor which was favourable for the 
evolving of an empire combining all these kingdoms was 
the nnity of race, religion and ancient tradition. But as in 
Mediffival Europe under the Hply Boman Empire, so in Mediaeval 
Hindu India, the kingdoms did not coalesce into one empire for 
ftTantiy (he wm* reasons as in Europe. The idea of an Indian 
empire wac^ however, constantly before Indian kings, an idea 
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whioh did not involve the des^ctlpa of subordinate kingdoms 
but only their subjugation or nomihar acknowledgment of the 
imperial master, the S^mrSt or .Chakravartin as he was called. 
And all the wars among Hindu kings were usually waged with 
the object of establishing the imperial status. For' imperial status 
was not considered as descending hereditarily from father to son 
but was considered to .depend on actual power'; and every artibi-; 
tious and resourceful monarch in; the different kingdoms might 
aspire to imperial honour and attain it by Digvijaya. Bajade* 
kbara makes a curious distinction between a SmnrSt and a 
Chakravartin and states that he* who conquers Bharatavarsha 
from the southern sea is called a Samr^t while he who conquers 
the country from Euraaripura to Bindusara, .beyond the Hima- 
layas, a distance of one thousand ^ yojanas is called a Qhakra- 
vartin. The obvious difference is that Kashmir and Nepal are 
to be further conquered by a Chakravartin in the north and the 
Chola*Pandyas in the south. We, however, find ing this sub- period 
several kings of much smaller importance calling themselves 
Chakravartin. Thus arSilahara king of the 12kh century called 
himself Konkana-Chakravartin 6r emperor of Konkan only; 
and Lakshmansena called himself ( Fro. Ben. 

V p. 467 ). It is not usual for names coming down slowly 
in significance like the title MaharAj&dhiraja taken in inscriptions 
by many minor kinga But the title Chakravartin was well 
deserved by Bhoja of Mai wa (1000-1040 ) \vbose word was 
Respected even inKa3bmir. Asoka aud Samudragupta in ancient 
Indian history and Xialitaditya in>me(ii8eyal history were indeed 
CSiakravartiaB according to the definition of Bajasekhara and in 
uSbdern history Aurangjeb. However in this sub-period, Chola, 
Cbfilukys, Q&hadayal^ jsnd P&lakipgdpms were. Ordinary empires 
orB4mr|ljyas, as there were many feudatory pripcea under subjec- 
tion to of them... . ■ :;:jA 

We have alreeuiy; pommentedf * p.>325 ) the eSEects 

of this , smuggle of epbi^ious Hijudu kings to alfteiu imperial 
honouj*. Empire did npt in HiadUf ppUtioaJ philosophy mean 
the annexation of ,m4npr kingdonia^'lika the, -Mpgul or British 
empire. jEihoja or Kar^a e^ere Pje^Mf^yartina wii^ 
oonquered ^kingdomfira^^ thus ijnefeaping theW/ 
resources. This liys^y for imp^el 
oontending powera ^^out atrai^gtlmnjing thsi^ny^or, yig|i^, 
harftja of Ajmer* . wema 

kingd(«n of Ddhi, probably because AnangapAla had lio son and 
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cqnwqaontlyhiSiPoVer ^^F?.?^'^^ to Uisc ox the GahuAr.vulM 
of Eanauj an^ife' ilvalry li?|iwe?n the CJhauhahs and Rathoda 
W?tt; onto ..t^!^8of ^itliyixSl and Jhichand whoee' deadly 
anitooBity we^epe4.them b'ot^^ consHquehtiy led to their des- 

tnij^ion by a jjhird ^9^ , . ; • 

' - The diffoiBntvkingdoBis .subsisting st the end of the last sub- 
perlod continued to thrivo ..dhrind this snh-period, also, with 
some notable , eiteptions. ; Mi>st, notable of these was the Panjab 
which fell at vtbe beginning. ;of this snh-p€Tiod, as we have 
already seen^betMe Mabmndpf Gazni and . was lost to Pindu 
India. We, haVediacnssed the causes of the fall of the Panjab 
elsewhere ; but .we may note heye again one important cause viz. 
the absence of a strong and sufficient standing army. This was 
d feature of almost all the mediaeval Hindu kingdoms on which 
we hBvecomffiente^inVol.it'(p. 223). Hindu armies, as the 
Arab writer Sniaiman has testided, consisted chiefly of levies 
and auxiliary; forces of the SSmantas, paid by them from Ihe 
revenues of IheVdistricts assigned to them. T^e Imperial 
i^tibaras of 'fenauj in the last sub-period maintained a strong 
standing arhiy 'but .it appears that, like the Peshwas In later 
Indian history, the Pratiharas Of Kanauj latterly neglected to 
maiiitain an eMcient Huioif force and Rajyapala consequently 
was compelled id submit to the I’urks. U; P. was saved, however, 
from beiug finally subjugated; by Ghazni fOr two reasons 1 st the 
incompetence Of the successors of Mahmud and secondly, tee 
conquest of theEanauj kingdom by oahadavalas. Iheir snu;-' 
down to Govindachandra appear to have maintained a sii oi « 
standing army consisting of foot, horse and elephant and at. 
stated in an inscription already noted ( r. 212 ). Govindachandra 
compelled the Hammira to consent to a treaty reccgiusing tl e 
inviOlibUity of his frontier. The Pratiharas hereafter disappear- 
ed as a ruling itidependent clan. 


The other ruling clans which disappeared at the hegiurving 

of tills sub-period were the RSsbtrakutas of the Deccan tind the 
Ch&vadas of Gujarat- I" countries, new strong mniig 
clans were substituted which re-established the power of Maha- 
rsnhtia and Gujarat. In Bengal, the Pala power declined in this 
Bub-peribd and a now power arose viz. that of the Senas and 
divided rule in Bengal with the Palas, while in Dravida, the 
C3iola poWer becieno ascendant and attempted a Digvijaya exten- 
ding as far as tb* Ganges and even the Himalayas. SiKin how- 
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•ver. the Eastern Gangas established again a separate kingdom lr4 
Slalinga or Telangana* and confined the Cholasto the Tamil or 
Pravidaland. Thus practicallylhe several divisions of India 
marked by distinct peculiarities of language, climate and soil were 
under distinct ruling families in this sub-period also and formed 
distinct kingdoms. Why these kingdoms large enough as they 
were coirpared with the small kingdoms of Mediaeval or even 
modern Europe, did not develop into strong countries or nations 
is the problem which a historian of Mediaeval Hindu India has 
to solve. Small Christian kingdoms of Europe could withstand 
the onslaught of Arabs and Turks and preserve their independ- 
ence while Hindu kingdoms in India, large though they were, 
finally fell before the Turks and Afghans at the end of this 
sub-period. 

The reason appears to be, as shown elsewhere, that these 
different Hindu kingdoms did not develop the sentiment of 
nationaluy under the influence of which even small states in 
Europe like Holland or Belgium, Hungary or Poland, have 
preserved their independence against the onslaught of Germany 
or Turkey for hundreds of years. There was a modicum of the 
sentiment of nationality no doubt in the Hindu states in the last 
sub-period, but even that disappeared in this sub-period *‘for 
reasons which we have to elucidate in this volume” ( Sea Vol. II 
p. 227). The chief cause lies in our view in the solidifleation of 
cast which took place in this sub-period as already discribed. 

Various causes such as the growing ideas of purity of race 
and the adoption of vegetarian food by many communities under 
^e revived influence of the doctrine of AhimsA in this sub-period 
led each caste and sub-section of caste to isolate itself in food 
and marriage. The Hindu society consequently split up into 
hundreds of self-contained communities and thus lost its solida- 
rity. The feeling of self-interest in the independence of country 
as a whole was gone. Intermixture of blood by marriage in the 
previous sub-section kept up the idea of unity and interdining 
added its unifying quota of influence. Under the revived reli- 
gious fervour of orthodox Hinduism again, it came to be consi- 
dered that it was the duty and the privilege of the Eshatriya 
alone to rule. Indeed it is remarkable that all the different 
ruling families in India in this sub-period were Eshatriyas or 
claimed to be Eshatriyas. These ruling families, especially the 
Bajputs, formed themselves into a closed group under the same 
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inftunoe of casta solidifioation; and lost touch not only with 
the oiher varoas but also with the agricultuial Eshatriyas. The 
pditioal apathy of the people became, therefore, i ^Aimma nai, xt 
was believed that the kingdoms belonged to the kings as their 
private property and if the Rajput kings lost their property, ihe 
people had only to transfer their allegiance to the next owner, 
whoever that may be. The rights of kings were to be defended 
by the ruling clan whose privilege it was to rule. The peoples' 
duty was to obey any king whom Ctod chose by giving him 
success in battle. The .feeling of nationality thus completely 
died; and even among Rajputs, neither patriotism nor nation* 
ality remained but only the sentiment of loyalty. The R«jpn tH 
forgot that it was their duty to preserve the independence of the 
people of the kingdom. The only sentiment that remained or 
was appealed to in the Rajput soldier, was that of loyalty or 
service of the master who paid him; and as shown elsewhere, 
the Rajput soldiers were ready to die even for their Mahomedan 
king and master when the rule of the Ghaznavide Mahomedan 
kings was substituted for that of the Shahi Hindu kings of 
Kabul. It is, therefore, no wonder that the Hindu kingdoms of 
this sub-period were weak and that no national resistance was 
offered when the Rujput armies of PrithvIrSj and Jaichand ware 
defeated in single battles and these two heroic kings were killed 
in the contest. 

It is a pity that the keen intellect of the Hindus did not find 
out the true essentials of a state and did not evolve its true 
theory. But this is not to be wondered, as even in the west, the 
paternal theory of kingship was in the acendancy so late as the 
eighteenth century. In India the same theory is propounded in 
its law treatises. It must be said, however, to the credit of Hindu 
kings, generally as of this period, that they always carried this 
parental idea into real practice and rarely oppressed their subjects 
by acts of wanton cruelty. The legend of the herb of longevity 
given by Ufi in his Jamiyat-ul-Hikayat (K IL p. 174) is interest- 
ing in this connection and shows how Indian kings, in compa- 
rison with Mahomedan kings, were less oppressive and believed 
that tyrannical kings had their lives shortened by the curses of 
their oppressed subjects. Whatever the value of this story, it 
may be believed t;mt the inspiring example of RSma, the ideal 
king of Ancient India was always before the Hindu kings and 
we rarely meet with mention of tyrannical kings in medisval 
records except perhaps in the history of Kashmir. The expenses 
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of iSihdu were veiy lihiite^^ 
ijdV armies and of f oieign /^^ucracies explaiasihi^fhexj^^m 
of medieval ' Hindu kingdoms and the generally ' ^el 
Hindu teiiriperanient made e^^ despotic .kingdoms of niediiodyal 
Hindu India’ well-governed and liappy. They ipyf&ct secured 
intj^^hal and eternal peace with the minimum of taxation. It 
seem paradoxical but it is nevertheless true that a despotic 
Hindu king in medimvaj times was less expensive than a modern 
foreign bureaucracy. ' As we shall presently s^/ 6ivil atid 
nillitary rnie in mediaeval Hindu kingdoms was much less 
deftly than , modern British or Mogui f^^ Lastly, the Hindu 
kings had nC legislative power and could not enact new taws or 
afnend old oiies or impose new taxes. Their zulUrii where it did 
exist was alwai^s personal." The comnion people werb content to 
live iinder such limited monarchies and never cohsequently 
walked to obtain politibar power through popular' assemblies 
as in the west. Moreover, pot>ular assemblies also, according 
ib the religious belief of the Hindus, had no power to bnact new 
Ikws or to alter or abrogate old ones. Even civiMaw and the 
law Cf offences and punishments together with even the nature 
and amount Of taxation was laid down by the Smritisf Hence' 
tb& need of peoples* assemblies was never felt in Hindu king- 
donkis. The absence, however, of such institutions, coupled with 
the wrong theory of state wherein the king was looked upon as 

owner of the kingdom and not the people, led to one baneful 
result viz. weakness of the sentiment of nationality which, 
completely dying in this sub-period, the Hindu kingdoms of 
India were easily destroyed. 

f^'he king was thus not assisted in the administration of the 
country, by any popular assembly or constitutional ministers, 
but/bv ministers appointed by him and holding office during his 
pleasure. How many these were and what were their functions, 
it would be interesting to find out, not from NitisSstras (bor)ks 
oil polity ) whose dates of compositions are yet unsettled, but 
from inscriptions recorded in this sub-period. And curiously, 
inscriptions usually recording grants of inum villages do contain 
the names of all the ministers as well .as local and provincial 
officers. This list is generally most detailed in Bengal inscrip- 
tions and we find the following ministers mentioned therein: 1 
icajamatya, 2 Purohita, 3 Mahadhaimadhyaksha, 4 Muhasandhi- 
vigrahika, 5 MabArenapati, 6 MuuamudrSdhikrita (Great Keepei 
of the Seal ), 7 Mah^ikshHpatalika, 8 ^;ahapratihSrs, 9 MaLUbho- 
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gikA and 10 Mab&pllupati ( E. I XIV p. 159)." The word Mah& 
attached to these, names diowed that there were ofiScers subordi* 
nate to them while they personally waited upon the king and 
were the head of their departments. (This word MahA was first 
added to these names by a Kashmir king Vol. I p. 209). Besides 
these there were the chief queen, the chief prince (heir apparent) 
and subordinate kings who are also mentioned in inscriptions ; 
but these were probably not always consulted though the land 
grants required to be brought to their notice also. In GahadavAla 
grants we have mention of the following officers: 1 Mantrl, 
2 Purohita, 3 Fratihara, 4 Senadhipati, 5 BhaadagArika and 6 
Akshapatalika, besides 7 the Physician, 8 the Astrologer and 9 
the Master of the Household (Antahpurika). The Duta is men- 
tioned also and the queen and the YuvarSja or heir apparent 
(Qoyindachandra’s inscriptions I. A. XVIII p. 15 and B. I. IV p. 
101). In a Chedi inscription of Earna are mentioned: 1 The 
great queen, 2 The great prince, 3 MahAmantrl, 4 Maha-SAndhi- 
vigrahika, 5 Mahamatya, 6 MahA-DharmAdhikarapika, 7 MahA- 
pratihArl, 8 MahAkshapatalika, 9 MahAbhandAgarika, 10 MahasA- 
manta, 11 Mahapraniattkarl and 12 MahAsvasAdhanika ( E. I. 
XI p. 41 )• Unfortunately we have no mention of court officers 
in grants of the ParaniAra, Chandella and southern ChAlukya 
kings. But as already stated (p. 247 ) Thana SilAhAra grants not 
only contain the mention, but also the consent-signatures, of 1 
MaharnAtya, 2 MahAsAndhivigrahika, 3 Srikarana and two 
BhAndhAgArikas. The Bhadan plates ( E. I. XII p. 251 ) in addi- 
tion to these, mention 1 RAjaputra. 2 Mantrl. 3 Purohita and 4 
AmAtya. The chief minister is further described as ‘ bearing the 
burden of the care of the whole state.’ From these descriptions 
not differing much from one another in the several states, we 
will try to find out what and how many ministers assisted the 
kings in this sub-period of mediaeval Hindu history. 

The chief queen and the chief prince as also the physician, 
the astrologer and the Purohita or religious preceptor were 
persons of importance in every kingdom; but they were not 
ministers. The prime minister there was, but he was called 
Mantrin in some and MahAmAtya in others. The word Mantrin 
means counsellor and AmAtya means a constant attendant. 

* In iiiadanapSla's grant ( J. B. LXIX p. 71) we have besides 1, 4, 5, 
7, 8, MabSaSmanta, and MahAkurnSrAmAtya i. e. the great sardar and the 
great miniatec^^ princes. 
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The foreign minister* or Mah&s&ndhivigrika is there, as also 
the chief revenue minister called Mahftkhapatolika, a word 
substituted in Thana by Srikaraua or master of land register: 
The finances and treasury were under the Bhandagarlka. The 
commander-in-chief was also there. In Bengal there was in 
addition the chief officer for elephants, the elephant arm in 
Bengal being maintained at great strength ( in fact the kings of 
Benge! were called Gajapatis) and in other states there was 
the chief cavalry officer. It is curious to find no mention of 
the Chief Justice or chief judicial officer. Probably the king 
himself decided such cases as came to the highest court with 
the help of all these officers and assessors, as we will show later . 
The king was not bound to consult his ministers though he 
usually did sa In Thana, however, it seems that not only was 
he bound to consult them but that the signatures of consent of 
his five ministers were necessary for the validity of land grants 
and presumably of other state orders. This was a practice 
peculiar to the Sllfth§.ra' kingdom of Thana. It shows the advanc- 
ed nature of its administration, involving the doctrine of the 
responsibility of ministers. Or perhaps it may be that Thana 
being originally subordinate to the Rllshtrakutas, important 
ministers were appointed from the imperial court and their con- 
sent was considered necessary to every important act and the 
praccice continued even after the Silahftras became independent. 
This system, however, of mediaeval ministry together with 
ministers* names entirely disappeared in Mahomedan times, so 
much so that when Hindu rule was revived under Shivaji, we 
hitve different names and functions assigned to ministers as wo 
proceed to show in a note. 

NOTB^HIVAJI’S ASHTAPRADHANA, 

One would expect to And the names of mioisters in Hindu kingdoms 
of the 12th oentury used in the constitution of ministry created by Shivaji 
when he rcsuscitateu Hindu kingship in the 17th century. But it seems that 
the Mahomedans of both Northern and Southern India had so completely 
changed the whole system of administration that nothing remained of 
the mediaaval system or nomenclature. This speaks highly of the indo* 
pendence and originality of the Mahomedan administrators. For even 
the British administration retains some names and features of the preced- 
ing Mahomedan or Maratha administration. How the names and func- 
tions of Shiva ji’s ministers differ from those of ministers in medimval 
Hindu India will appear from the following. ShivaJL’s AshtapradhSna or 
eight ministers were: 1 the PoaUwa or prime minister, bead of both oivil 
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aod nilitafy admlniiiraiic n, 2 SenSpatU 3 AmSiya, 4 SaohtTa. 5 Mantrl, 6 
Snmanta. 7 Pandltrao, and 8 NySySdhUa. AmBtya waa reTenue mlnistei 
and Samanta was foreign minister while Saohiva was privy seal or record 
kaaper and Mantrl waa Private Seoretary (RBaade's Rise of Maratha 
Power p. 126). Yhenameof the chief minister Peshwa waa taken from 
the Hahomedans as people had been so completely accustomed to it that 
eTon Bhivaji could not change the name and thought it fit to retain it. 
But the Mahomedana who succeeded Mediaeval Hindu kings never thought 
it necessary to retain any old names. Perhaps Shivaji considered it 
necessary to show to the people that he was as independent and power- 
ful aa the Bijapur Sultan and had his own Peshwa. The other names of 
ministers introduced by the Mahomedans such aa Mujumdar, Sumis, 
Sabnis, Dabir &o. were changed and new Sanskrit names were assigned 
and associated with some different functions. Mr. Shejvalkar in his paper 
published in the Quarterly of ItihBaa Sanshodhaka Mandala, Poona (July- 
Oot. 1923) has the credit of pointing out that ti e names of the eight 
ministers were taken by Shivaji from SukranItisSra with one or two 
exceptions,* viz: 1 Sumantra, 2 Pandita; 3 Mantrit 4 PradhBna, 5 Saehiva 
6 AmStya, 7 PrBdvivSka and 8 Pratinidhi. The SenBpatl was properly 
put in place of Pratinidhi ; but the functions of others were changed from 
those given by SukranItisBra. Thus ** Sumantra was finance minister, but 
with Shivaji he became foreign minister. AmBtya waa land minister but 
with Shivaji he became finance minis«.er. Mantrl waa foreign minister, 
but he baoame household officer. Saehiva was war minister but he becanio 
Privy Seal** (Shejvalkar). These details are perhaps not quite correct 
It is clear that these names and offices are qu’te distinct from the 
names and offices mentioned in medieeval inscriptions. Even the 
SukranItisBra does not give the names and functions which \%er« 
in vogue in the 12th century A. D. and we are led to surmise 
that the RUisSra is a work written in Mahomedan times. Fandita is a 
now name entirely though the function was the same as that of the old 
DarmSdhyaksha of medimval times. PrBdvivSka is a name not retained 
by Shivaji but it waa changed into NySySdblsa a name not found in 
mediaeval times or even in Smiitis. The Akshapafalika, the SBndhivigra- 
bika and the BhBnaBgSrika are names forgotten in the days of the 
KltisSra. AmBtya has a new meaning and function assigned, while 
Saehiva is entirely a new name and is assigned a function for which 
atrasgely enough there was no distinct provision in mediaeval times. 
Tbua the whcle system of court administratiou was forgotten in later 
times. He v Ic 'al administration also underwent chaege of nomenclature 
will be seen from the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER VI, 


ADMimSTRATIOK. 

The nature of civil and military administration in all 
countries was practically the same, though slight variations 
existed. Its system has been well described in the Sraritisas 
also in the different Nitisastras and since the discovery of the 
ArthasSstra of Kautilja, we have got now a complete idea of 
bow administration was carried on in so ancient a time as the 
days of Chandragupta Maurya ( 300 B. C. ). The same system of 
administration with important changes continued through the 
mediseval Hindu period treated of in these volamos. We have 
already described the system in our first volume as it existed in 
the first sub-period ( 600-800 A. D. ) and in the second volume 
as it obtained in the second sub-period ( 800-1000 ), We will 
here describei the system of administration which obtained in 
this sub-period ( 1000-1200 A. D. ) and which, though practically 
the same as before, discovers several variations. Unfortunately 
Al-Beruni does not assist us on this subject as his treatise on 
India does not speak of the nacnre of civil and military admini- 
stration in the Hindu kingdoms of his time. But the detailed 
deeds of grant of inam villages issued in this sub-period supply 
us as before with interesting information, on the subject and we 
proceed to give the details of administration as they appear from 
these grants. Jt is strange to find, as we shall show later on, 
that this system of administration of mediae /al Hindu kingdcuns 
entirely disappeared in Mahomedan times ; and we find no trace 
of Jt in the revival of Hindu rule under the Marathas. 

THE EXECDTIVE, 

India remained divided, as stated before, into several king- 
dbms large and small, their number being given as fifty-nine in 
the Yevmr inscription of tbs Chalukyas of the Deccan ( I- A. 
Vni p. 18 ) ; probably this number is preserved in the number 
fifty-six of the Marathi poets of later days. The larger kingdoms 
such as those of GahadavSlas, Pslas, ChSlukyas and Cholas 
included several minor kingdoms which were feudatory; but 
these 'practically wielded independent power and must have 
been counted in the traditional number 59. The head of the 
executive in each kingdom was of course the king who was 
always a Kshatriya or Rajput and kingship descended here- 
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ditarily. The most important branch of administration in a 
modern state viz : — legislature, was absent in medieeval Hindu 
kingdoms and the king was thus only the highest ezeoutive 
and judicial authority in the country as also the source of all 
honour and greatness. 

The chief queen or. Pattamahishi* and the chief prince or 
YuvarAja were important personages nezt to the king and appear 
to have had some executive powers in the state. They of course 
acted for the king in his absence or during his illness as has 
been seen in some GahadavAla grants issued by them in 
Madanapala’s name ( p. 214 ). From ancient times ( vide 
RAmAyana) the Yuvaraja * was appointed with great ceremony 
and a Gahadavala inscription mentions the appointment of 
Jaichand as YuvarAja (E. I. IV p. 123). In some southern 
inscriptions, the name of the YuvarAja, usually a brother, is 
joined in inscriptions. IVhat the exact limit of his authority 
was cannot bo determined. We have in the* last chapter described 
the king's ministers with their duties and designations. 

^ Proceeding to describe hist the revenue administration of 
the Hindu kingdoms, we find each kingdom divided into what 
are now called Districts and Tahsils or Taiukas. The Sanskrit 
words for these are sometimes different. In the north a district 
was called Bhukti while in Malwa and Deccan it was called 
Mandala and Rash tra respectively. But in the South we find 
no names used but the number of villages mentioned signified 
the district as well as the taluka. Even the Kokan kingdom 
is described as Puri-Kokan fourteen hundred. The districts or 
divisions were often very largo and their limits sometimes 
changed. Thus the KarahAtaka 12000 in Chalukya days included 
even Poona which is a very old town as a grant recently edited 
( E. I. XII ) by Stein Konow shows. 'Ihe mode of describing 
a portion of a taluka by the number of villages it contained 
is to be seen even in the north as shown later on. The 
Tahsil or Taluka was usually called Vishaya and its boundaries 
rarely varied. The word Fattala a new word used in this period 
is, however, constantly found in U. P. ( GahadavAla ) grants. 
Its meaning or modern equivalent cannot be ascertained. These 
GAhadavala grants do not often mention the district but simply 
mention the Pattala which was really quite sufficient. In Sena 

* So called from Patta or golden band bound roii-id the bead of the 
aueeo who partioipated in the oeremony of coronation of the king. 

A6 
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Vaoto iaBaiisalwe bwr9 both ^ukti snd Mandalu mentioiMd. 
and i& Fila gmnts we hsye 3hukti, Vlghaya and Mandala 
nMBtioiiad, Mandala being saboidinaie to Vidiaya. In a 
lialwa noord- we have Mandala and Ptati- Jftgaranaka ( a new 
woid ) while within it a smaller division is mentioned as the 48 
flC Vodadira ( see Appendix ). The town and the village was 
the last unit, except in Bengal, and there is no mention of a 
smaller division than these. 

The authorities entrusted with the administration of these 
several denominations were the Bajasthiniya ( viceroy ) for the 
Bhukti or province, the BSsh^pati for the district mentioned 
only in southern India grants, the Vishayapati or Tahsildar 
mentioned in almost all provinces and the village officer called 
Fattakila in Malwa only. In grants from northern India the 
inhabitants generally of the village granted as also of the 
adjoining villages ate addressed and i’bey are always described 
as consisting of Brahmins and others, the latter described 
further in detail as Eufumbi (from which the Marathi word 
Eulambi is derived, meaning the settled family-man agricul- 
turist), E&yastha, Duta, Vaidya and Mahattara ( Patel probably ) 
down to the “ Meda and Chand&la ’* vide an inscription of 
Psiamardin (Appendix); often they are described simply as 
Jftntgiada. These named persons seem to have some duty, with 
some income assigned to them, in the village. There are besides 
many district officers mentioned such as Saulkika, Gaulmika 
and Tarifca L e. officer for customs duty, officer of gulma which 
very probably was a Police Thana and officer for navigation In 
U. P. and Bengal much traffic, both passenger and goods, was 
oairied on by rivers and this was under a special officer. In. 
Southern India, in places where rivers were crossed, there was a 
small tax to be paid to the state as also a fee to the n&vikas or 
bostsmen ; these were also under an officer. There were separate 
AAyakdias or superintendents as they were called for state 
forests, as also for royal gosAlas or cattle-breeding operations. 
Finally operatives or servants in employ under all these civil 
officers were called Chatas, the employees in army being called 
Bbatas. All these persons or public servants required to know of 
inam grants of villages as they had their duties to perfcarm in 
connection with them. For instance inam villages are in all 
grants declared as free of the entry of GhStras and Bhatas. No 
civil or military servant could enter them to purchase provisions 
or exact' labour- 
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The head of the village was called Pattakila as stated above 
in Malwa records and Gr&mapati in G&hadav&la records and 
Gr&makuta or chief of the village in Gujarat and southern India 
records, the word Grftmakuta still surviving in the form of 
Gamot in Gujarat, Malwa, and Konkan. The village was self- 
contained. It had its guard, its messenger, its doctor and its astro- 
nomer, also its scavenger and executioner or Meda and Ch&ndSla. 

The details of the rights given to donees in the villages 
are explicit and are very interesting, showing that in non-inam 
villages such righf-s belonged to the state or the villagers 
themselves. In U. P. grants under the Gahadavalsis, the right to 
the iron and salt found in the village was very important. Iron 
and steel were necessary for carpenters and soldiers while the 
sea being distant and means of conveyance difficult, salt was 
a precious thing in U. P. and the inamdar was entitled to all 
the salt that could be produced from saltish wells in the 
village. Very probably as stated in Vol. I, salt was taxed by the 
state and there was a special officer who superintended the 
income from salt-tax. The ditches and the unculturable land, 
garta and ushara, were also valuable and belonged to the donee 
in khalsa villages such land belonged to the state or the vil- 
lagers conjointly. The details of things granted in inam villages 
are interesting • and discover the nature of revenue administra- 
tion in these mediaeval kingdoms. Thus in Gahadavala grants 
the detailed list of items granted are water, laAd, wasta-land,. 
stones, hills, river, forest patches, mango and madhuka ( Mahua ), 
trees, iron, salt sources, whatever is above and below.*' The 
mango and Mahua trees were important trees in U. P. and 
unless specially owned, they belonged to the state in khalsa 
villages. So also were stone quarries and iron mines and salt 
wells, hills and forest patches.* But with regard to the last wo 
have further to remember that there were certain portions of state 
forests which were open to the villagers for cutting firewood ( see 
Vol. I p. 135). The further description in almost all grant 
deeds that the village is granted upto ( including ) Trinayuti and 
Gochara which may be translated as grass meadow and cow- 
grazing-land, shows that every village had its pasture and cow- 

* In plain Bengal there wai not muoh forest and the small brushwood 
trees thus were important. These are specially mentioned in the word 
* Zhita and Vitapa included.* The word ZbSta is ZhSdaof modern verna- 
enlars. 
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grazing-land and hence the supply of oow-smilk and of bullocks^ 
for ploughs was always assured. Grass meadows and cow- 
grazing-lands to which the cattle of the village had free access 
are apparently not now reserved in villages. A grant of Para- 
raardin dated 1166 ( Appendijc ) mentions even sugarcane, cotton 
and Sana ( jute ) plants along with mango and Madhuka trees 
Apparently these were important products in Bundelkhand 
and are, therefore, specially mentioned. It does not, however, 
mean that in khalsa villages government had any rights in 
them. 

Turning now to the taxes levied in villages we find these 
mentioned in detail also as they were to be paid to the inamdar 
of the village. It is curious to note that the word Udranga 
which was in common use in the first period ( Vol. I p. 132 ) is 
nowhere used now ( except in a grant in 'Ihana E. I. Ill p. 267 ). 
The expression generally used is BhSga-Bhoga-Kara-Hiranya 
which to our view refers to the usual portion of land produce in 
kind ( 1/6 of the land produce )t and to the tax in money on profits 
of trade and manufacture ( 1/50 of profits) mentioned from 
ancient times in the Mababharata and the Smritis. It, however, 
appears that in the kingdom of Kanauj under the later Pratih&ras 
several minor taxes were imposed in addition, many of which it 
is difficult to make out. The list if* as follows : 1 Eutaka, 2 
Dasabandha, 3 Vinsatyaprastha, 4 Akshapatalikaprastha, 5 
PratihAraprastha, 6 Akara, 7 Turushkadanda and 8 Varavajjhe 
( Basahi grant 1. A. XIV p. 103 ). There are other taxes 
mentioned in other Gahadavala inam grants such as Kumara- 
gadiyftnaka ( 1. A. XVIII p. 15 ) and Pravanikara ( E. I. IV p. 109, 
IW ). E. I. IX (p. 102 ) also adds the word “ the permanent and 
temporary t:ixes such as Kumaragadiy&naka.” This indicates 
that the revenue administration under the declining Fratiharas 
became somewhat oppressive and the system continued even 
under the Gahadavalas. Turushkadanda, of course, r.s already 
explained, was imposed for paying tribute to the Turks ; but 
perhaps this was taken as a precedent for imposing other minor 
taxes, a prastha or handful for the Aksbapatalika or revenue 
minister, another for Pratihara or chamberlain, and so on. The 
tenth and the twentieth imposed, for what persons or purposes is 
not clear, remind one of the chowth and the tenth part ( Sardesh* 

t This iucluded no doubt other products besides corn siloh as flower, 
vegetable etc. detailed in Vol. I. p. 132. 
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mukhi ) of the Marathas levied from Mogul dominions. All 
these were paid in kind. 

The money tax on sale and purchase and on profits on 
manufactured goods was taken at the Mandapika or toll house 
in every town and probably the bazar in every village. And here 
also besides the government tax of 1/50, minor taxes were im- 
posed for charitable purposes, and possibly for the benefit of 
certain persons. An interesting description of these taxes is 
found in an inscription in Kathiawar, ( Bhav. In. p. 157 ) : “In 
the Mangalapura ( Mangrcl ) Mandapika, on every cart loaded 
with corn 4 KarshSpanas and on every ass-load 1/2, on every 
camel-load of betel leaves 1, on a cartload of such leaves &c."' 
Some contribution was also made from the state daily income 
in the Mandapika. Many of these details arc not well under- 
stood now, but it is certain that the money tax was called Sulka 
and was levied at the toll house. 

Passing on to describe the revenue officers, we have the old 
name Yishayapati for the Tahsil officer in almost all grants. 
The Rashtrapati is mentioned as the District officer in D.^coan 
grants while in Bengal grants he may be indicated by the 
Re.jasthaniya. The Gahadavala grants strangely enough do 
not mention these officers though for the Pabtala there must 
have been a chief officer. In Malwa we have the nnino Man- 
daloi still surviving which is the Prakrit form Mandalapati. 
Thus generally there was a revenue officer with name ending 
in pati. lie was probably not hereditary but removable at the 
will of the king or the chief revenue minister. It is worthy of 
notice that the names Deshinukh and Deshpande which were 
in use in the Deccan even in Mahomedan times and are still in 
use there, are not found in inscriptions of this period. Though 
they are Sanskrit and not Mahomedan names, they from this 
appear to have come into use in Mahomedan times. Further 
there is no officer corresponding to Deshpande who kept the 
record of the District in the mediaeval inscriptions. Record 
certainly wtis kept in the village as the village record keeper 
named Karaiiika is often mentioned in inscriptions. We have 
alreadv .‘^hown in Vol, I (p. 130) that Aksbapatala, according to 
Kautilya s Arathasastra was revenue record house and Akshc- 
patalllia was the head of the office in the village; a word which 
probably was shortened and changed into Piittakila of Malwa 

Vo be paid cn every DyQta or gambling. 


Ther* 
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inscriptionB. It is the origin of the modern word Patel or P&til. 
The head of the village is called in inscriptions of other kingdoms, 
gr&mapati (J. B. LXIX p. 71) or gr&makuta or simply Mahattara 
[the modern form of which is MhAtre in Konkan). The Patel was 
assisted in the village administration by the Xarapika (keeper 
of register of tenants ), a word which survives to this day as 
Earnika of Konkan, KulkarnI of the Deccan and Karanam of 
South India and called Kayastha in Northern India, see 
Parmardideva’s inscription ( E. 1. iV p. ). The other village 
servants mentioned in it are 1 Duta or messenger, 2 physician 
and 3 Mahattara ( Patel ) down to 4 Meda and 5 ChAndala. Among 
villagers there were Brahmins also who are usually particularly 
mentioned as in ParamSra insc. (L A*XVI p. 204) which simply 
addresses itself to *Vaishayika or Tahsil officers, the Pattakila 
and the country people (Janapada) Brahmins and other than 
Brahmins. * For towns or Pattana there were special officers 
( E. 1. IV p. 101 ). These village and town officers must have 
been hereditary as at present. 

Land was measured (Vol. I p. 133) and Nivartana (acre) 
is a word usually used. But sometimes the extent of the land 
granted free is given as cultivable with so many ploughs (I. A 
XVIII p. 15). The Naihatti grant of BallAlasena (E. I. XIV 
p. 159) gives not only in very great detail and precision the 
boundaries of the village granted which are unintelligible but 
which detail the nature of land record) but gives the whole area 
of the village in number of Unm&na or measures ( not properly 
understandable),* as also total produce (again not understandable) 
and the income in money. This is strangely enough, very small 
bej^g 500 old Kapardikas. If Kapnrdika means one fourth of 
an anna, this means an income of about eight rupees. But we 
must remember that money value then must have been much 
greater than now and again apparently this was only the oadi 
income of the village, the greater income being in kind ( l/6th of 
grain produced). The sale and purchase of land as also of inam 
villages appears to have been allowed, as we find the fact 
expressly stated in the Semra plates of Paramardideva ( E. I. IV 
p. 153 ).* These transactions were probably registered as they 
could be verified from official records (see Vol. II p. 239 ). 

It must be noted that documents, especially state documents, 
must have been drawn up with care and ceremony; for we find 


* f ^«!t «rwi 5T vtfsirr i 
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the land grants inscribed on copper signed and sealed. The 
grantor king usually signed the deed himself using the word 
Svahasta or *my hand’ This signature must have been mads 
originally on the Bhurjarleaf paper and then copied on the 
copper plate. Sometimes instead of signature, the grantor king 
wrote at the end the words *Mangalam Mah^srih ’ (auspicious 
and prosperous) and sometimes added his signature also as in 
I. A. XIV (p. 349). The land grant was proclaimed on the spot 
before inhabitants of the village granted and surrounding 
villages by special state officers; and their names are vaentioned 
at the end in every copperplate grant. Some grants are terse as 
in Malwa while others are very detailed and write a great deal 
of the family history of the grantor as in Bengal, (there are 
instructions in Smritis as to giving this history). 

Among other revenue departments, the Sulka or tax on 
merchandise and manufacture was the most important and 
there was a Saulkika (modern Sayar officer) in every Vishaya. 
There was also a Tarika (officer for river crossings), also an 
officer for mines Akara, for breeding operations of cows, buffaloes 
and sheep (J. B. LXIX p. 71). Bengal inscriptions usually 
contain a detailed list of officers which include a Eshetrap^la 
(officer for fields). PrantapaU (protector of state boundaries ), 
Kottapala ( officer for forts) besides the above (ditto). The list 
shows that the revenue administration in Bengal ( and presumab- 
ly in the other states) was as detailed and organised as in modern 
times. 

It would be interesting to see what coin was in use and of 
what value. The drama and the Dinara are constantly men- 
tioned, the former usally of silver and the latter of gold. Dramma 
is D&m of Mahomedan times now only remembered. * Its value 
was probably equal to four Rupees (Vol II. p. 243). Rupee is a 
word which appears in an inscription in Kathiawar of the last 
period (ditto). In Thana we have mention of Drammas. In 
Konkan there is a mention of MalavaraNishka (Bombay J.B.A.S. 
IX p. 241 )• Malavara is Malbar and it appears that the Hishka 
varied in weight and value in different countries as rupee did 
in' Mahomedan and. Maratha times. NisLka is a golden coin 
mentioned even in the Mahabh&rata. Of lesser coins we have the 


* The Mogual Diin was a copper coin and not a silver one and 40 
DSms made one rupee. 
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mention of Earsh&pana which is probably the equivalent of the 
modern anna, the very word anna being probably its abbreviar- 
tion; and next of Kopardika which was i of it probably. It would 
have been most instructing if we had anywhere the mention of 
the total revenue of any particular state in money value ; so that 
not only the value of mediseval money but also the income of 
medieeval kingdoms could have been determined by comparison 
with present figures ; but unfortunately we have not come across 
any such statements. 

JUDICIAL. 

The next, and according to Hindu ideas the most important, 
function of the state is the Judicial. The Hindu king from the 
most ancient times personally dispensed justice to his people and 
sat in court every morning to hear suits ( Manu ). In his absence 
the Pradvivaka ( judge ) acted for him. In mediaeval times the 
same practice obtained as may be seen from the R&jataranginl 
( Vol. I. p. 206 ). There is no mention of the PrSdvivaka, how- 
ever, among officers of the court in inscriptions and as stated be- 
fore the king probably always himself dispensed justice with the 
aid of his ministers and sabhyas or assessors, according to Smriti 
rules. The officer named Daiidanfiyaka mentioned in almost all 
inscriptions was the magistrate in the district. He awarded punish- 
ments when the accused wof tried in his court before himself and 
a jury. According to Sraritis there is no difference between civil 
and criminal proceedings. All civil and criminal cases came under 
certain heads and in each the losing party was punished with fine 
and in cases of heinous offences imprisonment, mutilation or death. 
The police and the jail were probably under the Dandanayaka 
and there were co-ordinate officers with him, named D§ndika and 
Dandapasika (Bengal. J. R. LXIX p. 71). There was also a special 
officer in each district for catching thieves and robbers called 
ChauToddharapika. Hindu law and Hindu states attached great 
importance to the ferretting out of thieves and robbers and these 
were mercilessly punished when caught red-handed, having 
always their left hands cut off. 

Minor criminal cases were always disposed of by village 
Panchayats or village officers. The expression ‘sada^paradhu * 
used in every inam grant-deed shows, according to our view, that 
ten offences of a minor character were finally disposable by the 
village officers and hence in inam villages the inamdar had the 
right to try them and to have the fines levied in connection with 
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them. With regard to other offences and higher civil disputes, 
the practice must have been for the complainant or suitor to 
appear either before the king or before his district representative 
the Rftjasthanlya or DandanAyaka who probably had the same 
power as the king to try cases with the help of assessors. And 
further Hindu judicial system knew no appeals; a person 
losing his case in the district court might take it before the 
king and the case was tried de novo if the king thought fit. 
Apparently this was the practice even down to the days of the 
Peshwas. 

Finally, we may quote here what AbBeruni records in 
this connection (chap. LXV p. 158): “ The plaintiff has to file 
a statement and his document. If there is no written docu- 
ment witnesses are produced, at least four being required. 
Cross examination of v/it nesses is not allowed. Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas are not punished for murder ; but they are expelled 
from the kingdom after confiscation of property. For theft a 
Brahmin is blinded and his left hand and right foot are cut off. A 
Kshatriya, however, is not blinded. Other castemen are killed.” 
This evidence shows the severity of punishment inflicted even 
on a Brahmin for theft in this sub-period. There is no rule in 
Smritis as to the number of witnesses. As the paities were 
never represented by pleaders ( entirely a British Institution in 
India) cross-examination was perhaps never thought of. But the 
great formality in swearing of witnesses and the dread of 
punishment in the next world probably made witnesses more 
truthful than now. The august presence of the king must also 
have' added its influence in compelling witnesses to tell the truth. 
This must also have reduced the number of cases, especially 
civil, to the minimum. 

Al-Beruni describes the various kinds of ordeals which were 
resorted to in cases of extreme doubt. Perhaps he speaks from 
law books and not from observation. For it has always been a 
mystery as to how any party could consent to perform such 
ordeals as are described, since the man performing the ordeal is 
always sure to be defeated, as nature must have her course 
whether the party performing the ordeal was right or wrong^ 
unless some trick was resorted to. Whatever the explanation, 
ordeals are prescribed in Hindu law books: and apparently they 
were resorted to in this sub-period also, as evidenced by 
Al-Beruni. 
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POPULAR ASSEMBLIES IN SOUTH INDIA. 

In the peculiar condition of South India i.e. in Kerala and 
Tamil countries, unlike in the rest of India, popular assemblies 
existed and enjoyed executive and judicial powers. In thrae 
countries, the ancient Dravidian population was not only 
preponderant but probably more advanced than in the rest of 
India; while the superimposed Aryan people were in a great 
minority and they considered themselves so pure tnat they lived 
in almost repellant aloofness. Yet there were village Panchayals 
everywhere and district popular assemblies and assemblies for 
the whole state as is evidenced by inscriptions. These inscrip- 
tions being in Tamil and Malyalam, we are precluded from 
studying them in the original; but we take the following extract 
from a note on K. P. Menon’s History of Malabar, in the Journal 
of Indian History (April 1925). We have already referred to 
the body of Six Hundred which supervised the working of temples 
( p. 204 ) mentioned in Mr. Pillay*s article in I. A. XXIV. 

** There were three kinds of assemblies or Kuttams, those 
for the tara (village), for the nAdu (district) and for the whole 
of Kerala country. The first was the meeting of the villagers as 
represented by the Karanavars of the families, to discuss matters 
of local interest, while the assembly of the nadu discussed matters 
of wider interest; and was a representative body of immense 
power which set at naught, on occasions, the authority of the 
king”. 

From the ‘Keralotpattf , we learn that after the Perumftl, 
j^%egan to rule the country, the Brahmins w ith a view to impose 
some check on royal authority organised the country into eighteen 
. divisions and supplied the kings with assemblies which were 
always to be consulted on all important occasions. Assemblies 
known as *the Five Hundred*, the *Six Hundred’ and the *Six 
Thousand’ are mentioned in the Syrian copper-plate described in 
Logan’s collection ( No. Ill ), belonging to the 9th century. The 
Jews and the Christians also had certain privileges in their 
assemblies.” (Christians and Mabomedans also eaily came to 
and settled in Malabar.) 

‘^Mr. P. Menon refers to various inscriptions which mentioii 
village assemblies. This is a feature which bears close similarity 
to the well-known growth of locil representative bcdies in Tamil 
country as proved by later Pallava, Chola ana Pandya records. 
The village assembly of Kerala met under the presidency of the 
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AMn or ^eadman, decided social disputes, settled petty oases and 
attended to the Tarious requirements of temples. The early 
British administrators of Malabar ignored the tara organisation 
of the Nairs. The great assembly of the whole country was held 
once in twelve years. It was presided over by Valluvanad or 
Vallattiri till the 1.3th century when the Zamorin assumed 
the presidency. The last assembly was held in 1743 

“The local administration seems to have been in the hands 
of hereditary chiefs. The country was divided into N&dus 
presided over by NiduvSlis and these into Detams under 
DeSavSlis. The Deiam was divided not into territorial groups 
but into caste or tribal groups such as the GrSmams of the 
Bamburis, the tara of the Nairs and the cheri of the low castes. 
The NSdu and Dedams of this coast differed from similar divi- 
sions elsewhere in that they consisted not nf so many towns and 
villages but of so many Nairs etc." (pp. 115-117 ). 

MILITARY. 

Lastly we have to speak of the military administration of 
Hindu kingdoms in this sub-period. We have described at length 
the system as it was in vogue in the preceding sub-period ( Vol. 
11. pp. 212-246 ) and the same system continued in this sub- 
period. There were very few standing armies in the states, the 
state army consisting usually of levies of the sardars. Govinda- 
chandra, from an inscription already noticed, must, however, 
have kept a large standing armjr. Moreover the elephant force 
must every where have belonged to the state which alone .I'xild 
provide the heavy expenditure required for it. In Bengal the 
army consisted of merceitary soldiers from other countries also 
as appears from MadaoapAla’s inscription ( Bengal LXIX p. 71 ) 
of this period, the same foreign soldiers being mentioned as in the 
Bhagalpore inscription of the previous period; viz. Gauds, 
M&lava, Ehasa, Hupa, Euliks, Esrn&ts and Lsta with one 
addition viz. (Sioda. We have seen that in this sub-perioi the 
Cholas (also written Chodas) became powerful and it ht no 
wonder thsA the CSiodas having established their reputation .as 
soldiers were employed in Bengal. It may be added that the 
reputation of Esrnkta soldiers is attested to even by Al-Beruni 
and EarnAt& or * Eannars ’ soldiers were employed as far north 
as tha Fsuiab. .Ifor Al-Beroni describes KarnStaks as the 
oountry "whenoi* fehose troops come which in the armies are 
known as Kannara ". ( Vol. I Sachau p. 173 ). This condi;i ■ i is 
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now reversed, a fact which further strengthens our view expressed 
in vol. II that peoples* nature is often changed; for the Kannad 
people, though still strong and martial, do not much seek 
military employment in distant lands. 

The inscription of Madanapala above noted mentions nearly 
the same military officers as the Bhagalpore inscription of the 
preceding sub-period viz. : 1 Mahasenapati, 2 Dauhsadhyasa- 
dhanika, 3 officers for elephants, horse, camels and naval forces, 
besides 4 Preshanika ( messengen^ or spies ), 5 Garnagamika and 
6 Abhitvaramana, two names which, wo said in Vol. I, it was 
difficult to understand. The same officers existed in other states 
than Bengal also, excepi; porhaps tho naval officer. Sometimes 
there was a special chief for cavalry as in Bundelkhancl. The 
ordinary soldier was called Bhata mentioned along with Chata 
or policeman in inscriptions, as “ inam villages were not to be 
entered by Chatas and Bhatas.” Tha police department was 
apparently kept separate from tha army which was intended 
mainly for external enemies. The polico had their thanas or 
gulmas which were under officers nainad Gaulinikas ; and these 
were probably under the Dandika of the district and he and 
others were under the RajasthSnlya. ^Va make these surmises 
from the order in which these officers are mentioned in inscriptions 
( See Appendix ). 

We have no indication in records of this sub-perJod also ;is 
to how the soldiers a^d officers were paid. They probably got, 
as stated in Vol. II, cash payment as well as grain from the state 
granary. The civil officers, however may have been paid by 
i&ignments of lands and villngos and in the case of highest 
officers, both civil and military, of towns. 

The army on tha battlefield was usually led by the*5king 
Who always was in the van, riding an elephant. We have de- 
scribed, as far as ws could, the fights between the Hindus and the 
Mahomedans who used the same weapons but different tactics. 
Both Hindu and Mahomedan armies, however, gave way when 
the king who led them was killed or lost sight of. As explained 
in vol. II. ( p. 246 ) the cause of this behaviour was the absence of 
the feeling of self-interest in the Hindu or Mahomedan soldiers. 
They fought for the king and master and not for the nation. 

SOURCE OF HONOUR. 

The king granted titles. Even the title Sreshtbin was 
granted to merchants by the king ( E. I. II p. 237 ). 
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LANQUIGB AND LITERATURE. 

We showed in Vol. II (p. 3) how the second sub-period of 
Hindu Mediaval History ( 800-1000 A.- D. ) was characterised 
by the rise of the modern vernaculars of India under the com- 
bined influence of political and Religious causes. Buddhism 
being Supplanted and Hinduism cWing to be reconstructed, the 
study of Sanskrit was resorted to With greater energy and the new 
philosophy of Sankara especially had to be explained to the 
people in their own language. The ApabhranSa languages, there- 
fore, throughout Aryan India underwent change by the use of 
Sanskrit loan-words in their original or Tatsama form and 
Sanskrit and new conjugations! and inflexional forms also were 
introduced from Sanskrit. Even the Non-Aryan languages 
assumed new forms by the use of pure Sanskrit words and acquir- 
ed new grace ( Vol. II p. 168 ). Thus the modern Sanskrit-born 
vernaculars were evolved in the preceding sub-period, ^fz, 
Bengali, Hindi, Eastern and Western ( RajastSni), Panjabi, Quja- 
rathi, and Marathi ; as also the modern Non-Aryan vernaculars 
Esnarese, Telugu, Tamil and Mslyalam. In the present sub- 
period we find all these languages so far developed as to give rise 
to literature as classical as that in Sanskrit. And it 4s curious 
to note that in each of the provinces of these languages different 
forms of the alphabet also grew out of the same old Sanskrit 
DevanAgarl alphabet as evidenced by Al-Beruni. He enumerates 
the different alphabets of India as follows ( Vol. I p. 173 ) : “ The 
most generally known alphabet is called Siddha Mstrika u.scd in 
Eashmir and Va' anashi. These are the high schools of Hindu 
sciences. The same writing is used in Madhyadesa, the country 
round Eanauj also called Aryavarta. ” This is the Eastern Hindi 
script. “ In MAlwa there is another alphabet called Nflgar which 
differs from the above only in shape. Then comes the alphabet 
known as Ardhan&garA as it is compounded of the above two. 
It is used in Bhatia and some parts of Sind. (This is a verifica- 
tion of our view in the geographical chapter that Bhatia town 
and inrovince (173), was to the norffi of Sind, a part of the Pan^b 
to the west of the Jhelum. ) This is probably the modern Panjabi 
script. Other alphabets are Malaivari used in southern India on 
the seaooast; the Saindhava used in Almeansura ; the Earnsta 
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used in EwnSiadeiia 'whence those troops come which in the 
anuies are known as Eannara, ' th e Andhri used in Andhradeta; 
file Dirwari (Dr&vidI) used in Dirwardeta; the LSri used in 
Za&radesa ; the Qaurl used in Purvadesa by the Buddhists. ” 

Now this is a complete survey of India so far as alphabet is 
oonoerned, and we may take it that it also represents the state 
of the country as regards language, a state which is practically 
the same as now. In Eastern Panjab and Kashmir, down to 
Benares we have the Eastern Hindi with its peculiar script, in 
Malwa and Bftjputana western Hindi, in northern Sind and West- 
ern Panjab we have a language distinct from others ; and Sindhl 
ip.Sind. On the seaobast a still more distinct language and 
writing which is called MalawSri. Perhaps this was imported 
from Malabar by sea and the Saindhava at Almansura must be 
a mixed jargan of Arabic and Hindi. Both apparently do not 
survive now. Gujarati ( alphabet and language ) apparently had 
not a distinct etistenfte in 1030 A. D. as even the name Gujarat 
for the province had hot come into existence at that time. It will 
be seen that Al-Bemni does not mention the Marathi alphabet ; 
probably the Lftri or the language of L&ta as spoken in North 
Xibqkan is another name for old Marathi which became uniform) 
when the Yidavas became supreme in the 13th century even in 
Eonkan. Marco Polo (1280) mentions that there were different 
languages in Gujarat and in Thana. Marathi is now a general 
language which has suppressed its different dialects vis the 
I4di of north Konkan, the Eonkani in south Eonkan as far as 
Goa. and the speech of MahirSstra proper, Vidarbha and Khan* 
de4i> owing to the supremacy of the Ysdavas and the prevalence 
of the Bhggavata wor&ip of Vithoba of Pandharpur both of 
udiioh things happened about the end of this sub^riod viz. from 
1170 to about 1200 A.' D. That Marathi as a distinct language 
with minor dialectic differences had not only oome into 
eaciitanoe but had developed about the 12th century is clear from 
ffie literature now found of the MahSnubhftvas and even Dny&ne^ 
ivari of 1290 A. D. ih its finished excellanoe presupposes 
the development of the language at least a century before it. We 
find a Marathi sentence in an inscription from Eonkan recorded 
by the dil&hStas of Thana. In Bengal also it may be taken that 
the modern vernacular of that province had cme into literary 
existence at this time. Its different script, theGaudl, is men- 
tioned by Al-BerunL 
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In Soutt^ India already ils different vernaoulan, the 
Kanareee, the Telugu, the TamU also called DrftvidI and 
Malyilam had*oome into literary existence. We have given in 
Vol. II. (pp. 173-4) extracts from Dr. Sir Grierson’s Surrey of 
Indian Languages showing how far Kanarese, Telugu. and 
Marathi literatures go back. 

Besides we have many inscriptions in this sub-period written 
in Kanarese, Tamil, and Telugu. Sanskrit inscription of the 
Eastern Oangas of 1075 A. D. giVes its subsequent portion iii 
Telugu ( E, I. IV p. 311 ). We may, therefore, be certain that all 
the modern vernaculars of India, both Sanskrit-born and Tamil- 
born, were fully developed at this time as spoken and writteii 
languages with graceful literature in each. Mahanubhav;* 
writings in Marathi with Dnyanesvarl coining a hundred year^ 
later, Pampa’s Adipurapa in Kanarese, Nannaya’s Mahabharato 
in Telugu are ^orks which still survive. Some works in Easterr 
Hindi and in RajastSnl (Dingal) still exist though they hav» 
not yet been studied. And Prithviraj Rasa, though in its presen' 
form it is an extensive amplification, in its nucleus goes back 
according to our view, to the end of our sub-period. 

This vernacular literature is chiefly in verse “and is 
generally a translation or imitation of Sanskrit poems or 
Purtipas. But original works in Sanskrit on ^ vast range of 
eubjeots were written in this sub-period to which it would not be 
out of place to direct the attention of the reader. The great seats 
of learning were Kashmir and Benares, as even Al-Beruni 
records and Nadia in Bengal, Tanjore in South India and Kalyaii 
in Maharfishtra. Kanauj and Ujjain perhaps were also 
famous as before; the learned men of the Madhyadesa who wen 
great MlmSnsakas in the time of Bana and Kumftrila were still 
famous, studied Vedas and performed Vedic sacrifices as zealously 
as before.* The list of subjects includes poetics (Alankflra). 
philosophy, law ( Dharmasistra ), Logic ( Nyftya ), grammar, 
astronomy, medicine and music. Mr. P. V. Kane has given « 
detailed history of the development of Alank&rasastra and shown 
how Mammata (1100) and others evolved the theory of Dhvani 
in this period. Philosophy also had its contribution from 
Bfimftnuja and others which swelled the already vast philosophi- 
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cal literature of India including, as it did, Sankhya and Yoga 
(common to all), Jain and Bauddha (unorthodox), and Eum&rila 
and Sankara ( orthodox ) philosophies * We havrf already noted 
how law was studied in all Hindu kingdoms at this period and 
how solid works like the Mifcakshara were written. In Logic 
again a new departure was made by Hindu logicians at Nadia. 
Hernachandra’s grammar Siddha Hema has already been men- 
tioned. In astronomy Soinesvara son of Vikramanka of Ealyan 
was a royal author in this period and Bhaskara’s Siddhanta- 
siromani ( 1150) the greatest Hindu work on the subject belongs 
to this time. In medicine Dalhana of Bhadavara near Mathura 
and Chakrapani, court-physician of Nayapala of Bengal, wrote 
detailed commentaries on Oharaka about 1050 A. D. The great 
learning of king Bhoja of Malwa and his authoritative works on 
many subjects have already been noticed. The land of Eerala 
was famous for learned astrologers and physicians (Marco Polo 
p. 376 ). On the west coast and the east coast, under the 
Eadambas and the Cholas, music was greatly studied and 
dancing was specially developed. And in Eashmir Harsha 
acquired fame by his musical compositions and also his 
patronage of music. Thus Hindu intellect maintained its 
reputation for acuteness arid brilliancy in this sub-period by the 
production of such works as Kavya-Prak^ha and SiddhSnta- 
siromani, Naishadha Mahakavya and Gitagovinda the most 
charming lyric in the world. Indeed this galaxy of eminent 
authors Bhoja and Mainmata, Bhaskaraand Ramanuja, Jayadeva 
and Sriharsha and many others illumines to some extent this 
.sombre period of Med.ia3val Hindu history of India. 


* All these were zealously studied by learned men of this period as 
will appear from the following description of a great Pandit in E.I.I.p.41. 



APPENDIX. 

I. SOME CRITTCrSMS ANSWERED. 

(i) DR. KRiSnjfASVVAMY AlYASQAR ON AGNIKULAS. 

Dr. Krishnaswa.ny Aiyangjar in his Journal of Indian history ( April 
lt)25 pp, 123-124 ) endorses our vievr about the Gotra and Pravara of 
Rajputs and agrees '*that our position is sound.'* He, however, expresses 
his dissent from onr view that the Agnikula tradition is a myth and 
says that it goes back to centuries earlier than oven the Rasa. We have 
maintained in Vol. II that the myth arcs i afti'rthe USsS, from a wrong 
construction of its story. The doctor refers to a mention, in a Tamil poem 
of Sangam date, of a chieftain born in Agnikula. But we have shown that 
the FaramSra tradition always was that their first hero was born from the 
sacrificial fire of Vasislitba. But even the Pararnilra was known as a 
solar-race Eshatriya being born from Vasishtha's fire and inscriptions of 
this sub-period ( 1000-1200 A. D. ) nowhere mention three Rajput vamsas 
solar, lunar and fire-born. Wo have already shown the importance of an 
inscription of the Githadavalas wherein Chandra is said to have resuscita- 
ted Rajput vamsas which are said to be solar and lanar only (p. 221). And 
Chandra probably enumerated the 36Raj;mr. royal families. It is, thereforet 
certain that in the Mediaeval Hindu period only two vamsas of Rajputs 
solar and lunar were known. 

Secondly, Dr. Krlshnaswamy Aiyangar refers to Ihe tradition of 
Fratibaras being born from Lakshmapa as known in the south and mentions 
that the Pallavas were also said to be born from Vishnu's brother. But . 
the Doctor forgets that he is arguing here against himself. If he believes 
that the tradition of PratihSras being descended from Laksbmapa is well 
founded, then there is no jumpiiif to the conclusion that the Agnikula 
tradition is a myth aS the conclusion becomes irresistible and itself jumps 
on US; fer the Prarihlras being really Silryavainsi can not be looked 
upon as Agnivamsi. Indeed the Agnikula traditiou has no b asis in history, 
being unknown to inscription of this period, all the /our Agnikula families , 
Cbauhao, Faramare, FratihSra, and Chfilukya being described in inscrip* ' 
tions as solar cr lunar. The Marathas in the Deccan have no Agnikuli^ 
among them, though they'have Chauhan, Param3ra, Fallava and ChSliiky a 
among' them. 

(2) P. GAURISHANKAR ON GOFRAS OF RAJPUTS. 

Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar Ojha of Ajmsr, ou the other hand, believes 
the Agnikula tradition to be'.baseleis but holds that the gotras of -Ae 
Rajputs are not indicative of their descent, but of their disciplesbip. In. 
short he follows the dictum of VijnSeivara laid down in his MitSksharS 
( 0. 1100 A. D. ) that Kshatriyas have no gotras of their own but have to 
take the gotras of their purohitaf. In his paper in NSgaii Fraohlrl^lji- 
Jourhal Vol, V, No. 4 { p. 435-443 )^he holds that the gotras of the Rajpntf^ 
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*irere always taken from the pnrobitas upto the period they observed Vedio 
ritnal ; but ** now even that is given up and now the gotra of the Rajput 
and his purohita are different**. This itself is wrong for the Rajput 
still performs Vedio ritual and there is no reason why the gotra of the 
purohita should be different from that of tbe Rajput. We have given 
tho arguments which show that Rajputs had always gotras of their own 
and that Vijnlne^vara's dictum is wrcny, in Chapter V, Vol II. The 
arguments advanced by P. Oaurishankar against our view are : Ist, that 
in the SaundarSnanda ESvya of A^vagbosha, Kyishpa and BalarHma are 
shown as taking different gotras from their different gurus and the 
Sakyas similarly took Gautama gotra; 2ndly, that in inscriptions we 
have iastanees of Rajput families having changed their gotras. How both 
these arguments are ineffectual we proceed to show. 

The fact that Kshatriyas have gotras of their own appears from the 
ancient Yedio Sutras dating from before 200 B. C. as shown by us in Vol. II 
<Bd this is our strongest argument. To quote against this Vedic authority 
a story given in a Buddhist poem of about 200 A. D. has not much value, 
indeed this is a question of Dharama^Sstra and must be decided on 
Oharama^ftstra and particularly Vedic authority. As will appear Irom tho 
SSstrio opinion obtained recently by us and attached hereto^ the Vedie 
Satras distinctly hold that Kshatriyas have gotras of their own. 

The Buddhist tradition that Krisbpa and BalarHma had different 
.;otras beoause they had different purohitas Is absurd and is not known to 
Hindu Purlpas. The guru of both waa SSndipani of Ujjain aa stated in 
Harivamsa and Bbigavata. Secondly, it is not true that Srikrishpa*s gotre 
was Gautama as stated in SaundaiAnanda ( PatrikS p. 439 ) and that of 
BalarSma was GSrgya. Srikrisbpa's gotra must be Atri as bis descendante 
tbe GliVdisamas and others have that geira alill. Tbe statements in tbe 
Saundarlnanda are on their face absurd and may even be interpolationCk 
We kaow that the Buddhists made many misrepresentations of Hindu. 
traditiODS I e. g. they stated that Sits was wife and sister of Rlma ) ; and 
one eamsot att^aeh any value to this Buddhist poem in this oonneotion. 

^ Nor ia tbe hlatorioal argument of Pandit Gaurishankar sound. The in* 
■taaeee of obange of gotra are all found in insoriptiona later than the 12th 
eentney and were ell influenced by Vijalneivara*s dictum. VijnBnesvarVa 
dbriierity being generally respected is still wrongly influencing the Rajput 
dninmimity. But we have quoted in Vol. II inscriptions dating from before- 
the Ohrietlan era wherein Kshatriyee mention their gotras. And thw 
CbBKib^aa of the Deeean and the Pallavaa of South India never fail to men* 
tion their gotras, MSnavy a and BbSradvSja, in inscriptions which date a» 
early ae the sixth century. If these gotras were not their own but werw 
those of their purohitas, they can never be expected to have been mentioned 
in insoriptions. And indeed inseiiptiona of later times distinctly mention 
that the gotra-riahi is the progenitor of tho Kshatrlya olan aa we go on 
to show in detail. 

Let na take the four supposed Agnikala elans first: 1. The ParamSras 
are dietinetly said to belong to Vaelshtha gdtra because they were bom 
from hla fire and not beeauee Vasisbtha was their purohitq. In the Udepttr 
Frelaitl we have w fhedl rii q iq w And this gotra itilb 
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ooniinuei In this olan eTcn among tha Marathas. 2. Tbs CbIbamSnas ar» 
Yatsagotri, In one iniorlptlon the first ChIhamSna is said to be born 
from Vatsa 9ishi*s tear; and in the Bijolia inscription in the first ChSha* 
mSna is said to be born from Brahmin of Vatsa gotra ( or in the gotra of 
Vatsa Brahmin or 9lshi. ) Vatsa is not this purohita. 3. The Praiibiras 
are said to be horn from a Fratihira Brahmin and in another place from 
Laksbmapa brother ofRima. (Their gotra has not been ascertained. > 
4. The ChSlukyas are said to be born from Dropa's chuluka and benoe of 
the BhsradySja gotra as stated distinctly in a Kalachiiri insoriptioo. In 
fine, these four Rsjput elans are born in the gotras they invariably olalm 
upto now ; and the inscriptions referred to above are all of a date anterior 
to Vi jnSnebvara. . His dictum v ac clearly then unknown. 

Turning to Rajput clans which are lunar, we find that their gotra is 
oaually Atri and Atri ifi no doubt their progenitor being the father of the 
moon according to the Purlpas. This fact is distinctly stated in the 
insor^tions of the Kalachtfri Haibayas and of the Senas. The YSdavas 
the GhudSsamaa and the Jsdejas also give Atri as their gotra and this is 
true by the theory of descent and not discipleahip. 

The solar Rajputs no doubt present a difficulty. The Ouhilots of 
Mewad, the Kachhwahas of Jaipur-Alwar and the -Rathods of Jodhpur- 
Bikaner are solar race Rajputs and their gotras are respectively BaijavSpa, 
Mlluara and Oautama. Now in the VamsSvalis given from Menu the 
names of these ^ishis do not come in. We have, however, shown in Voi. II 
that many Brahmin gotra Rishls are Esbatriyas such as HSrita, QSrgys, 
Mudgala and others. We have, however, no tradition in the Furlpas to 
hold that BaijavSpa, Mlnava and Qautama were solar or lunar Rijarshis. 
For all that we know, they may be. But the most plausible explanation 
seems to be tbut\hese olans, when they became distinct ia most aneient 
days, attached themselves to these Pakshas for ritual praotioe and were in 
effect adopted into these families, and therefore they have these gotras 
and Pravaras. The expression in the PurBpai that HBrIta and Mudgala 
attached themselves to the Paksha of Anglras shows this clearly and ia 
one place they are called even sons.^ It was by adoption and not by 
disoipleship that these gotras were taken in ancient times. the theory 
as well as the fact is that if a different Purohita is taken, the gotra does 
not change but remains the same. Therefore, the theory of some is that the 
gotras of these RBjput clans were taken in very aneient times from their 
Pnrohitas ; but these once taken cannot be changed at any subsequent 
time ( see the opinion quoted below ). This is in a sense adoption and this 
is the reason why the gotras of the Kshatriya clans have remained un- 
ohanged for centuries. Gotra and Pravara, like Veda and ^BkhB which 
the olan took up in ancient times for the performance of ritual in accord** 
anoe with it, cannot change at any subsequent change of purohita. 

Gotra and Pravara amongst Brahmins cannot change and they indicate 
descent and not disoipleship ; why should they indicate a different thing 
among Eshatriyas ? This difficulty, as also the fact that even in aneient 

* frftcITJ \ fS7TT?TH: .» 
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liMtfriptioxii, Xahatrijrai mention thair gotrai with pride end hence thej 
eonld not heTe been borrowed from pnrohitae led na flrat to our view end 
we dieoaeced it with two leemcd Pandits in Jeipuft MedhnsQdene Olstri 
\ Meithile ) end VlniTere 6litri ( Telange )• end on their agreement 
propounded it with oonfldenoe in our seoond Volume. As doubts here since 
heen expressed in m'eny quarters, we quote below their written opinion 
specially obtained for thkLTolame. 


1 

eft ^ 

wfSr ^ «ihisrt 

e+!Pr ftfiuiitfqsr ^f^?r 1 <iww<wcl- 

fT^pna^iisi 3 f^«sr^iT4ip5qrRf^ cronfb 


eft 

9 flswT 3fqfb««fTr «?> ^13 ^ <sm i. ^ HKair^swrft nH 

S5W t. ST«^ 115 3 ^ 1 ^ ^rrwfit ’T cst jrr 

rrfbwsr ifir imi s ts srst ^ 3^. 

3pr3^wpr Tnfnf^wpr 3n|H^^f^oTt3TO3^Hn3w;,^®iV^'^ 

These taro opinions proceed on different grounds but come to. the same 
• oonelusion. Vire^rara dsstri bases his opinion on the Sutras and distinctly 
says that Vijnlne^rara's dictum is wrong. MadhusUdane SSstri says that 
the gotres were taken from Furohitas in most ancient times and cannot 
jsow change and thus they may even be looked upon as PrStisvika ( their 
own ). He thus aroids the abore mentioned difficulty, of explaining how 
the solar Eaohwahas of Jaipur hare MSnara gotra. The difference of 
gotra, therefore, indicates difference of clan. The Guhilas of Bharanagar 
are different from the Guhilots of Mewad and the Rathods of Jodhpur- 
.Bikaner are different from the Rathods of the Deccan. 



n XMPOKTANT EXTRACTS FROM ORIGINAL 
IKSORIPTIOKS. 

(1) Bijolia insoriptiott A. S. J. Bengal Vol. LV pp. 41-43. 

3G [ RiiRi qjnnsl fi- 

Wa: II 3^ II ciW5«fT>jWI‘ 

*fl^^{Uil35i: II II ^i. 

a^awaw gellR ^ea?'?: «i7«3i^4ira^: ii s»^(i5i?ql«i cragati 

ii ii swqri^niaaarfJM?!?^ 

WfRiiigniP^a I «ftR{^5i^!iun5R3[: 

^rniRGrtnol aftsplf f^irfSjicii «i»i% ^^0f^...Rni. ii iH u aiaftra'is^a 

RtWI^lfiRl II 

I1 II ...f'FOTra^pgrfasTRl 3?: i >pa ^^aqi^. 

aRi^iffaqia?: II xo ii gjwrfSji sfiaiji ^ai «ii5i i 0135^54 

dqrai^ ^ 5t4<ii II q 3 11 aalwf ^ qasqt ^ * 151: 1 ^iws^oi* 

«TRWi?«taniia^3 : 11 11 ass^af^S^iii^^dsi: a^qii: 11 

545inTl|Rq4ci?iqaj 11 11 «iRi«r*fW— qi4iirqiq?T»g4 1 

gft>gi%=«r4g!« II^^II iqai: 1 

4art3eii^3G{r(aq?5qraHi«wi ^iWRi^i^iO iifiai: 11 11 ^i^’qii^qiRq- 

?cra: gq: 1 ^RiSIIRaif Jl^qissR^nsqtTsqq:!. II qs II qriwa-^'^ 

5cq<5ifq| q: a(Hqig.st3^qeiN: I *riqifiip> qi4Rg?qi: if4^- 

fti|^«i II II «(iqi4qi«ii5T iqiai^^q%4 1 siia^r ^qairatnl ^n'lJi- 

II II (aq^i; TOgqfq^ 3)...qi'|qi si^qpia i^rqi^ ^ 

lffi% I ql'i ^ ^(5i «iw I Ri^ajq >?^q">Rfi|r*!rt 

I Rif4nm(qq^qi5?’qg^4??®i- 

alt^Taig II 

(2) Govindcbandra’s inscription (1109) 1. A. XVIII p. 15. 

afig^qiniw^ w: 1 1 I’^qi 

qs I aijqqia# aw i^riiUq^: 1 qA quaiwqlq 
qfq ^ I4qiq 11 sp'# J- 

5iiJ^^«qi‘qaiiq%^ jpiimq: qiqgi 11 fiqr^^iiq JJq’ifti »r: 
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mi ^ II # AN ns: « tt|6 

9« II >% ^i w^ ii q w gfi i < ii ^5 i 4 >- 
<Bt4 «<|iT y ii ft3< i ftiw NEH ^ fiW « i i fifaq .ii iTd#! 
q^qnlNiOpRii ii 

ww^N itflt II ^ %ITiia«RiOi;|^'^ f^a<ih|4K: i <Rqp 

<^<«caiRMii%1l: snjf^ qz^ ii 

# alftNuf^Kw; i iianiniq ^wm n^a 

*ralft»N II F^lt ^8- 

^ II qpi}^ ^paiq^iai^iRra 

« (I !njt6i««qv6: II. . .w*KRWWRiaifihiaqi,^i«wwi\’q<fei^- 
^iS6«sjif5infiiq?q«IM5^qi^ig^qRi qCTiOT^iiNgiriiTf ^<iaq^^W4wij[ - 
wT»CT?!ni!%ft3PRi3^ II 8i^4i<J?ti Ninragsr^iR^i^ ii Rig^ra<m- 
aiqt liJtemJt fw«*i4?maRqqi%iw^ai^ si^fil^afa ii iRro<Ng^- 

*n?nqfcl ijqN^ifa ^ q«n i sufj ^ aif5i?jn3>l?ii g««nft: qraiawoia. 
^qm-ssRaiqi^q a R«iiw^q«aif?i 3f!i‘^an*Rqi ii...8n'^ wJl fsHt 
ffiaqij: I aaawa: ^iqwaffiRaCraaqtfi««ffq^[«^6aq«im3»'iq{«r: Rift:- 
3<B «^?iTOq^««:5«w«fOT«9n^pre(^a; aaa. w "IH ill 8i?J| 

areSwat taaiysql ^igaiat qqiRf^ai war ^3«#i5aq'«iRi^^ wfa 
ai»fi^aaintw ^Nwqai^: «?iwr*4 »niq^ qjii^ 

^1 ?<iqaR; aiaiR?i!tiwaa 5 »ri5Wvi^ ^raaizm ^iwlsiwr 

^swunuRi^jIanr alwaaqiiftiSl flhi»i^/^\ srtftiaRnww 
garajqsia'www'^’^iOT Rgia ww f^qfenqaTqi »iw^i 

?w^5sq<nsii^ awR?^ iji?mcqi 2WR(i«wr4 
qqi 34RRC HTisiqaaRR qa?{}fqiq|^qRaami^(wwwi3rai(%ji ijaii. 
WR# ^wiia3?q«qqT4 qi?i2iqi«as^ nI «iiil aq^aap^i 

^epi. %ieR^aft u a ^ai'jra wnapft gw qa: 

*if?R«<WiNi®iqr ftgqqqi^ gaijt^a «r^iQ?R 

(3) Extracii from another Gshadv&la grant. 

«ij55?fe« II 3 #...ag«^qiqBf^aqfeaRiSi8qOT> nifir sjf<% 
galquit trifiq4 qraa«Tg?ro’r»i4»if^ ai«i: «qn ^ 

qrooj^ qqsflfqatwi^ 4nmt ww tflqjcisirtSi^tar sf}wq^a... 
agwPf^R |w...^fi^wq 

^^iqaifti4...»ita4paai^»ia^«^qrTO9qift H«»a 
aq^ q(^ figqrsRiriRsr^iqRi^ Rsrarnif^agqqr gRi^ Rrut 
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%^PWTO«: I Rnnw 

(4) Sxtneks from QibadavSls graals E, I. IV. 

(p.l01.) |W<l>ISRWll fiWlW4WMHItpiRM | ^f 

V...N m 

WWSW«5: 

vgcNi2fqg«:...?fiqret«i5^a «NiM)¥Cq^- 
^ I i^ri^;imniN ii 

(p. 109) ...W «&TO5INinRTn%^3^‘®l5igVEWf«»l»!(^«nR«P|® 

(p. 120)V<iR^(^gi^ 

(p. 121 ) V:SWJJ^ IW 
<p, 123) 

( 5 ) Extract from Basshi grant Inscription of Gorindohandia 
L A. xiv p. 103. 

swi no ...Jigsjwf 

g«ni?iRjv R^^tsir ijL? »isr% »prafx4 IM RRW|«?r 

|aR5 |?V aftJFdlTOaiRf RR<Rl3tRR^NRtR*lfrl R«H I RIRtR RRt 

^5|WR^WNI«»Viraia«?^S Rmf5^T^“RI%igR3lSiPTOJ- 

N?aNPga'fe5RSRsiaii«g««*?I»wig^W?Rl^R«pi. . .R3<iNia%«: 

*?)sR^3T....>^ 9l5n*r...3Rif^^i5i'»j ei»^^jrsw....^l%Ng<ii‘ia- 
iSB^c?p6*fiR»?ynsiRiW^^i?w i?Rf R*wn 

6) Naihatti grant BallAlasena E. I, XIV p. 159. 

^ 5W iiwwSIsa^: gsTtp^^Rilt i Nviipwnfilai^ 

<pri^NfRR?lT ^ ^ RdNi’ Slft*W- 

gNRIOT: I TOR ^R»SS I ...rWtjl<*IR- 

%9 qi135RRTO(3 ft*R!5lftWI^«faRHNIf»: 1 
‘2*RiRfiif^3lROT*lR*mR" •••*W SRIRR(^^ SIRifWW SEPcnift^ftvR 
v$4) I SR 3«wd g#R'<^R TOia>pn3« 39wl{t*T...s vg 
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EfiNiaaitt^ra- 
qci<n>(lQ 
li anTilSaPl, 

^PKsn^tJjRi. fli^pmq;. snWHl^roq. wil ^^wRi 

^ I *raJW3 Jisn^m»iw »pt«isa:qiKi grRiiswBsa ^• 
^f^^pRoit ^n«5filg?ira5Rn«^^fiMa: aqfSJiwgw: 5ii<l^n?i#tw<pii?mR> 
qRi^'i^ji}?R:.,.ti4 «ftfq»ra«R5i^5t 

firaif^: ai35rJni^t«^?fiR«5g?flRg^a 8ii5»;j^itwaa»i3i2«ic»i?: sa?i5? 
gipn<isTO^i%^: N5naiR3a: a»iflrai: asr^sn- 

»RRf4W5R!nJr»ff5?l: 1 TO|^q?aW: JJ^Slur ^5irJl 

^»i: 351R awgrsrajitjfnr aR5i3nf^ii«w|piarsn«ra aiatq^i'giRFUsn 
3iRT4?ifi3iTqii^5t4“i ^wn^r 

3?®: aratR^tCTW Swnrw'iI^ilsSt 
?riq^'i(fsRsn^3 NisKna^isai srasan^: atjgqjasq 

sw^iq!ti.qR!3iq^ 1 *raP?i =qi5r 

'•OTig^iRia: ’S?!^!:.; (^Riqis: ssfiq^ qi?ia»! 3 >sir«: ariqi- 

f5i^7 iR^qNiiMqqil^ ^ 3 ; ^fi: 

(7) EztiacI; from MadanspAla’s Insc. LXIX Jt 6> (p. 11). 

1 qiuN^ai Ji^iitsjifJiDsr- 
«(kwqi'^^qqi^i3«T;3s v^x qi*pigR?t >i?Rrarf^ra sftaaqepiqivi^^ 
S5I«J1 * wgiqRamaraiqn'^^Waa- 

ftuRrqimt Ngqiq3ftq«3r3^i5i.ir3»iraHi?ri5r25W3tiHrfq- 
a5iNni^%«?«Bii5r8jq qcis(?t5aC>:^«r5r(qf^<Eit5i* 

5»iRW?iroaiwqT!!ftqft« 

iwftwquitfli^qraifqqji'^qjgr 
^qqiSjinmnfiiiii a^PraRqm f^qRnnaqf^aR^ ^ffi^^^Himqisqivsq^s- 

aFqt«ai<nHaPi. ii^rqi'^qsfif^j sRtqr- 
aii['mTOq:a5aqlTOf5fti^R^iaq^*5ii5l.*wi am- 

^ I aqam. 1 swhRi^-fti^a wa: ¥t#fli«pjqgraql^iq4;5i: 

«?BI: «mqgw: aqrai«J0: «n^?^«r2lfeq: a^^NR: 

f5i?: qUfqa^ils: epqiaazJi^^t: pjRfnii»ni)»if?iwiiR?9?qTq- 
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SP^wh't^ii^^ ^IcBR'iisiHi 4fai»iiti> g i i<i«w^ iRSt rw- 

shut ^Iwjn^gsiN Rl%?wgai«Sn>iiw^^5i! qsjnp^Mlftspfewm; 
^‘Ntra^itasnif^ uwRwi^ERTSi^RfgBn^ rwpH- 

*w a^riNn*^: »w(5{: 

a w g« i mPR< qra»wi^ «rP»eR*i^i^gR>Nm!fiRq. i aRi<nfliW 

^ R«n^ Rgl^Rw^»rai^iwu<?iacai^a5W:^^: ^ ^r?i. « 

^ I ...fR I Rll^flllfi^: MIrIRL 

II L3% JTpiqiRFI WR «lR^ 1 flIR«1S<iA %fl 

RRI^RIN^XRR: II 

(8) Extract from Semra plates of ParamadideTa (Cbandella) 
St. 1223 ( 1166 A. D. ) E. L IV. p. 153. 

RltRLI Wfet I aPRRRW^RR. i ’sroBIR i^RORt 

RRRSR I 6N SniRI> ^1f^l^RRll^I(5IRR!tlf^l%RRI%!^ti^> 
«n«^<RRR. R» R«* 2«(i^RI3'^R»..RRRq4..R<»WIRl|R«r^1ipife 
^HrpWI^RRI fiRpft II ... QsSlllW^r rIw SRRR RRI fl^SERR 
U I RW i g yi gi R. RHWIRiRlR RPRIin'^lf?IIRLl^PR«IR?^5ri^>RR^'I. RRR«»I: 
rr3rii5I.«rH^»^rI^ RRi^naiiRl RRg m M-iiaRiSfeau riri: 

RRRREIRr: RIRWlRfRl; «^R1R|^SRI: RIR3i^1: ^<SR;^»a|g^RIS|Pl;^«riRIR- 
Rll^f: aR\ft«.Riai^JI%:...SIRRRIRIRa3SlfellRt 5RRpR>Rl'^0R» 

r'rr;. "^IRig!^ '» 5^RIR>...(^'^R5^tRI ^W3«lRgR Ro-4 
RI^I'ljny.RlRRR^R RR^TR RRI^iqRlRVR^jJ pgit |IRIfRgcn^^.T fiwt- 
R%R RIRI^llpaSt RIRiaR^vql RIRIWRU^ll^lv-^ RlRIRlR'^Rl RI^PiVRt a^RI: 
...TORI^RRRR ^ R^RRRI '?Rt R^ RniR>in^i 

Rg'piRSR’I I «l*<Nt RRmOWR WR. Rf^lRa>5nsRR^R^?p.'fiRR''tlRRJ^fe‘ 
3JJ56IR.RRR^i?ll^RIRIR.R^6Wn«l!n.RR^l®RR^tw ^Ri^»fa^lR5 Rif- 
RIR. RRIW^^I^RIR. gJRIRWt R^Rt R^RRf ^•lIRWl^'B'Jr RI J-Int h 
W'^^RIRI Rc.«Rl ^ira«®<RR^^RIR RR RR » I rI- 

s^R I RIOT'S R fitl5WWI®i*> ' RR® RIPR- » 

.(9)’Bhopal plates of Udoyavarman ParamSra I.A. XIV p. 254-5. 
^ Rlfel RRiSWa^’R • SRIR^WS^ R: RRIR fiRW RR I 

\sR4l%W^R«^l^lf1^RL« R*R^R- ^ROR^^ «Rl«iRpiR RZ’: i 
RWIJRRR^I^frii^jWtfiflW! M TOJR* RCW® Rl^® sftRR^R^spRRiig- 
’•RRI R. N. R» R* rUr^RR^^RU^ ®ptlci ft5iW?R^lRIRRRI^IR'S^R^^' 
59 



Al^PENDtS 


m 

Rtiiannst tunfiiR 

'inifma a*if5pRni5^CRa«irra?*R fi^Fsniw vfifiiR «ft 

i^^aia ii ^|gBw«f% siRi^wwi 

«R^ 3[iiq?n3iK wiwlna54MaR2 v 9ft(^ jwi ii erewtSt: ^t- 
f^sjwraiaiei «q5?W55t:qil?t «f ^ 

^'^ 4hJii?R«it f^Jowi sRj^ qR^«t <j^i^ gun ^ 

^iRf tpntii ^qq5(tjq«n*«ai^ =nRig^ «iqq5^ «ifi- 

sftq® wjsiM fcw^eraien jur^bj^ (tnq «!>j5if ft: 

a?[%«ft5<q 3 «r 2W ^ #H(«qiaiwf qfe^^wia 

BrwRW en^iHmEii^ «>8rilf^ 
WRsa 3^qT9 »n5|«^«» nwiw 3qrci«i<%a gohiwitf 
qsww anjnrai5«s: » qi 4 ( f qftn qwH « i <(l^eww- 

qrSar^qg^s'gnvjRuft^Br «5 nq^w^qwc^qwR’^triiSsi a^as 
ataf5iqi<% qji%nR[ ait: a«n a»il?mHawqlnn[%i»nRnnin«qa- 
m JB^RT ai^: q?wsqqL’SWPta?.g»«rBa i^r srosjRl^- 
a5[awln^tqa3aai«f: asfare 

?ft taroa: 

(10) Extract from Gohturwa plates of Earnadeva E. I. XI p.l41. 
(fippgf^:...a^:...aia:...|«a...) a ^?5r qw qi*^qqR[i5ana 
qo-q^^{Bra^l5tql?Mi*R«4^f: t^^i^fflsjqftqaqRiqpif^aa- 
?nf^: i...a?»Mi airoaj^ aiwft ajRisJi asra- 

alf«nR(«iai asiq^tfid asiapsniftir npam^ afwiraqRi 

^ripanafit# ^dtipaf^n^HiSaia anwwP^aaj^qpl. wanaqaaiqt aat- 
q^amfitqiiaq) ft(%aaJiq?psa«Hi waf^aiaara aaiaiqqfa fai^aag aqat 
»wi ai^q aaaq»ia: aa^qc a^faq«n<R; qq^riiS^a: wi^a- 

^JtPifnq^: I (^q»ft«W^q*hqin(|qq«iia(hqqifq|’qi%aqOT qiaa^n- 
^ 3qi«qiq arqaf^^ ngjara ql9«?P?Ba(i^\p^^...*Nnqf pqiai 

a«pp(l firaas^ wiwi^— aqa: aat qqitaaranqarqfJwi^airej- 

aaaanqRi: <?5Rjniraqoiftatqra«n...fis%& «#^«flaqla% i a 
iqaR% I and 

(11) Extract from Miraj plates of Jayasinlxa WeBtern 
Chl&ltikya of Xalyan A. D. 1024 ( L A. YIII, p. 18 ). 

aiaqai9fqraonfla«iR^qa«^ afnapai^b^ fiRK i vAa aaiairaraR* 
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w?,wi<sriJlciira«R?% snj erew 

^<16 4n?WRpi«flNti«?i5wiw»nf^^ A ^ ^?«p^ 

^iftwwRraw ^ifireni^ipr RgRw 
wlR^Rgq!^ ^Ri^RS^PT !ii5^^rf5i5i^r Ranwisrai^^sA 
ftiaw ^"JWJNRRwr R6?snsa;qiraRiS«st^VfW^ wt 

MlflRnri^: firf^(^«rpra^; sg?*: 

q|«: ^:...RIR!|lf^Rlft«T?I5W>i^ra?^W^l^ilfN«^ 

R^JWP^ I inra «fl: sft: H 

(12) Extract from Bhadan grant of Aparajita Silaliara E. 1. 
III. p. 267. 

«{?...( RRR<t^2^ ). . .»^>i«»?KW5jfaaimJi5re«ra^flr 

«?l%RraRe«fi^>ia'i^5ra5^ a>i^^...R5W55n»3...5ifiw^iiNqi^5 dSt- 
^ift5Rj^RjRau5nRf^s^...«rTO(^a^TO^i wre^jrRwwi 

^in#j M ^ aiTOs^'^ V ?[%- 

airaRRlf^NiriSa ...^^^RR#?5S%a#OTPa:qifi(R%I^Rl^i?a»faRia[R- 

%ki fNw ?Rf<f^RBnr&^^TO[. srapn m: 

35^1: i ^31% rIsr^ nr fna: nr a nftqsnr ^«n i ...r5(- 

R«5^>W«lhR'TOf5t?^ Wm. RR RR Rlfl^qRfRd^nW 

r?6^«RRT'^!miR.RflRtcR sORR^SlRlf^RlRRr^^^'^ R1^ 5I«R>-qgj*II 
RRRnwqiN rwr^ f§if^a m R!nR% ^rr. t . . .am Rmt'q 

oir^ nra RjqanapEiRRtl^Rt'R RRfBW ert»irRi5«n$ a[?R^f » mil-- 
niR«ni, I RfR* 


( 13 ) Extract from Bhandup plates of Chhittaraja E. I, XII. 
Sil&h&ra seal has a raised Ganida and a golden Garuda banner. 

...^eWTJRf^RRR^KfS Rf(^IlRit«ft^l?Htq?»if2- 

Rtftl^R(?R*rl«Rl? ^IfRonl^^RStni^ R5S RRIRlftRR35li(rR3frr|a arglRTR- 

-g^n^Rq^- 

^Ri Vtrrrr? SRpi^Rt^ RRi^s RRifipma iq... 

...^■»■« iifa<E36[ 3^ enf^RR|Rq|Pi war r^ ^...qRtqi^w- 
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(14) Extrad; from Bhavnagsr Insc. p, 157. 

sMcr spj^- 

qwid vrwnPWL > 9 «[^>t: 

€hji?^tiisro: II «fl«f(^55is» 

a<i?4l«i-4i<!i^i|^:«ftii^*<R^<;^«nf( «ro i i a«n *?SM[ 3 B*n- 

«awiSr 3ia: sRj®« i ^onjani^ sr« «bi* v amuwraraa*. ii oa«ri 
qg^^nWiaiOTra® ii Jwmnwasju^iii^r* ^ 
?wrashfK«ii^ 5iRi?. 1 ^ iif{|3«iKi«n8^«. ^ 8n»iiJr3r ifererofiJiiBret \ 
. . .aw«5ifi«i4W%fFag5«Ji«f^«Braw«ma ii 

...* i...ajn4i*5fiiCl5Pi#rt«i^’iji i... 

^ip§ f^o <)) II ff^iftq qw qigqai5iw*k?i*ri5a- 
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ni I 

»nrewf II i 5 i*n «i% «n:Tsrmt^>na«n ii 

«s*n»n; sp^4 ii si5i^ n iifisi> 

am to: i 9 nqjr 4 \s^f«!g>t sp^fi^nf fpfil^s ii 

H SBWJHtTOWW II gna a fi ^ jl li ffl i ott 

fs5IW5^^ g 4Ni5:^f»wiPi wf: II w«^^- 

i«ia;i apronsraro *itaf<fli^a% i €>!|hiotoPi ^ 4ia5: n «<Sr- 

ilSIC^sJTO ^ 5 ifsiq}^ai: II frTHISIWaAgflTOtl^ ?Mt I TOftwSW 

^ fibipit TOii^ewaL ' ii aifi<rt^flgwin 

qneanfisJiT i ^lifaiioif ^ 351^ qft?i5; 11 a quiVii i fHij^ 

^ I lia|[ ^ g«^: II qil^aianroa ai^ i ft i 

5:^ai»F^qk TO9V9 11 8rt^ aaaaiyja< [ i<4i^q^ 1 ^ 

fihnat a«n 11 qi[TOia^ fta^: 11 

ii 3^^ gaq^tl^^aai 11 gn q ig iWii 4 WMwi - 

aroif^iTOr a«iT 1 spn 9 ^ ^iroaf spiRlOi^aKi 11 nwawl toRr^i 3n- 
I TOTOiaf^iaftai^ 11 f^iqFaiii f^- 

aa: I 3 [ai^ a «(%air 11 TOiaif^ ^1^ <ito^ Rpri^ ^ 1 

fSii^R^ aar 11 'wfti Rftcpwaftqi i(ib^i^ 

g aiflmt » aa: ai^<^ a ^i^'iinTOgiai^. 1 1^ dta^ro^ 

<itR>n^: 11 ^q^aiPr ftaTk^^TOw^Jv ^ 1 

— 3d)[^ TOanii q^Hi^na. 1 q^a 

fWi^ II <ifa? 5 PiNiPW«i I ^aaftwTOLi TOi^s^pml^TOrtsTOai^ 1 
ad^Ki a^vq^ aqi ^anfliap n tpqiro a a^ 

aqiTOnii. II aqW^t^ ^TO: 1 ang^aiah^ aiq^ 

Wfil I % 5 qrtt aiflitiq a fliqa^lja^ 3^ 11 
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Abdul Fatah 40 
Abdulla bin Maimun 39 
Abdul Malik 11 
Abdul Rasbid 138 
Abdnila Tai 46,59 
Abn Ali 28 
Abu Bakar 81 
Abu-lnsoription 152 
Abul-Fatah Bosti 35 
Abut Fazal 296 
Adivarman 304 
Administration 440 
Agamas 424 
Agnikulaa 467 

Agriculture in Media* val India 380 
Ahalysbai 163 

AhiiiisS (in the north) 359, 386, 397- 
99, 409 

Ahmadshah Abdali 45, 48, 49 
Aiyangar. Dr. Krishna Swam! 457 
Ajmer 44, 330, fall of 332 
Akbar 98, 101, 181, 201, 209 
Al-Baihaki 98 

Al-Beruni 3, 4, 6, 17, 20, 27, 28, 36, 
37, 41, 66, 61, 64, 67, 69, 80, 87, 98, 
101, 138n, 176, 185, 192, 270, 295, 
297, 361, 371, 416, 435 
Alexander, cavalry 27, 28, 116, 
127, 128 
Alexandria 94 
Alla 179 
Al-Idrisi 20 

Allaiiddin Khilji 220, 272, 274, 294 
Al-Masa’udi 18, 19, 20 
Alphabets of India 453, 454 
Alaptagin 11, 13, 28, similarity with 
Maloji 13 

Al-Rukhaj (Araohosia) 23 
Altamash 346, 357 (Q) 

Altamtaah 51 
Al-Utbi (Historian) 23 
AnandapSla 18, 22, 32, 36, 40, 41, 42, 
43, 44, 47, 49, 50, 56, 57, 69, 126 


Anantaraja (King of Kashmir) 302 
Anantavarniah Chodagaxiga 263, 29i 
Anhilwad 89, fall of 339-40 
Animal food 373, sacrifices 399 
Aniyahka Bbima 262 
Ansiiri 98 
Antarvcdi 2, 12 
Aparuditya 236 

Army of foreigners 11, of Hindi 
Kingdoms 358 
Arslan 138 
A.sad 10 

AsSdshaia, Jain Writer 172 
Asjiuli 98 

Ashtapradbans of Shivaji 438 
Asokii 63, 259, 264 

Assemblies of people in S, India 45<; 

A4vapati 124 

Atpiua Invcriptioii 150 

Anrangjcb 31, 113 

Authors in Mediieval India 455-45r 

Babar 101 a 

Baibuki 13, 131-134, 186 
Bajirao 57, 59. 

Bakcrganj ( inscription ) 344 
Balaji Vishwanath 22 
Balkh 28, 47 
BaUa]a Sena 228 
Bana 71 
Banagahga 52 

Banapura (inscription ) 152 

Banner] i R. D. 227, 228 

Ban nil 36 

Bappa RawaJ 151 

Baran 73 

Barbaraka 196 

Bari 3 

Basava 406, his teachings 407 
Batinda 16, 17 

Battle of Chbachh 45, of Tarain 323, 
Rasa account of 328-29. 

Bozan 4, 36 
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INDEX 


Beef and Hindus 387 

Bebram 138 

Bektuzun 30 

Benaras 54, 131 

Bengal, Conquest of 342 £E. 

Bhadrabahu 393 

BbSgavata 286 

Bhagavanta-BbSskara 202. 

BhagavadgItS 42, 391 

Bbandbarkar D. R. 226, 220, 230 

Bbandarkar B. G. 255, 286, 289, 410. 

Bliaudup (inscription ) 237 

BhaskarachSrya 275 

Phatia 34, 37, 38, 40, 453 

BbStinda 41 

Bbava-Bribasputi 199 

Bbavua'^ar 203, inscription-^ of 468 

Bhelsa or BhSiUSn 347, 

Bheru 36, 41 

Bhima I 60, 61, 89, 194, 202-5 
BhTmadeva 20 
Bhimiiagar 50 
BLinmal 4 

Bhoja 3, 26, 147, 184, 186, 207, 240, 
264, 456 ; Patron of learning 154; 
His system of Government 155; 
His works 156; defeats turks 156 ; 
his death 159-60 ; his generosity 
164 

Bijairai 34, 133 
Bijolia ( inscription ) 143-147 
Bilhana 158, 166 n. 172, 251, 253, 271 
Qiskbara 10, 30 
Brahiuaksbatia 229 
Brahuiin*Cast subdivided 36311. aub* 
divisions according to country of 
residence 365-66, to philosophy 367 
Brahmins-their food 368-69, as sold- 
iers 110, 

BrSbmanapSla 18 
British Empire 67 
Buddha 119, 235 

Buddhism, spread of, disappearance 
392, Teachings of 392, Buddhist 
mathas 423-24 
Buhler 196 
Bundiko^S 294 
Bust 23 


Caste, Ramification of 861 ff, AN 
■ Beruni’s discription of 361, differ- 
ence between Persia and India 
362ff, racial, occupational 879-80, 
its manifold sub-divisions 363, and 
marriage 366, rigid! fication of 354 
Cavalry 27 

Ceremonies multiplied 424-25 
ChSbamSnas 14311 
CbakrapS^i 456 
Cbakravartin definition 432 
ChSlukyas (of Anhilwad) 156 
„ „ of Ealyan 156, later 247£ 
ChambS, History of 304-5 
ChSmunda 194 
Chandanwali, battle of 334 
Chandellas 3, 16, 85,86, 176fiE, 218,341 
Ghandrarai 65, 77-78 
Chandradeva 161, 186, 206ff 
ChangiKkhan 70, 96 
GhauhSns of Nadul 214, 331£E 
ChSvadas 433 
Chodi 3, 184 ff 
Chhachh 45, 46, 49 
ChliittarSja 237 

Child marriagos, origin 382, prevail- 
ing custom 383, and Buddhism 
383 

Chi Id- widows 384 
ChiM^rgadh (inscription) 152 
Cbitpavans 22, 367 
Choi as of Tan jure 266. 

Cbndasauias 29;> 

Colebrooke 133 

Complexion of various peoples 9 
Coins 143, of bhabi kings 64 
Cows, slaughter of 387 
Cunningham, General 296 

Dalhana 456 

DSmaras 303 
DSnasSgara 228, 424 
Delhi 6, 26, 44, fall of 330, 331, 295, 
of PrithvlrSja 317-18 
Desbmukh 445 
Deshpande 445 
DevapSla 297 
DhanapSla 165 
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DhaAga 26, 44, 112 
Dhirlrarsha 294 
Dharamohand 53 
DharmaiiSstraB-stndy of 424 
Disposal of the dead 387 
Divatia, Mr. 192 
Divorce, absence in Hindus 384 
Documents 446 
Drinking 387 
DnfE, Miss 16 
Durlabha 143, 144, 194 
DvySSrayakSvya 196 

Bastern Gangas of Tri-kalinga 259 
Elephanta caves 246 
Elephants 28-29, 114, 360 
Elliot 15, 16, 23, 25, 28, 32, 34, 36, 
40, 41, 43, 44, 52, 56, 60, 421 
Elpbinstone 23 
Empire-idea of 432 
Epioarianizm in Hindu religion 400 
Executive 440 
Expenses of Kingdoms 435 

East days, Al-Benini on 425, 429 
Farukhi 98 
Farukhjad 138 

Festivals, Al-Beruni on 425, 429-30. 
Firdusi 100 

Firishta 15, 23, 26, 43, 44, 49, 56, 68, 
78, 82 £E 
Firozshah 52 
Firoj-Tughlaq 265 
Fleet, Dr. 255, 281, 282, 286 
Food 386 

QShadavSlas 80, 333, 334 
Gakkhars 43, 45, 50, 335 
Oaiida 44 
GSndhSra 27 
Gangas-See Eastern 
Gingeya 3, 184 
Ganimi KffvS 58 
GurbbSdbSns 387 
Garjistan 59 
Gauda-SSrasvatas 367 
Gaurishankar 146, 150, 202, 209, 227, 
250, 251, 277, 293, 294, 296 


Gautamas of U. P. 291 
GayakarQa 187 

Geneological Tables oft-Ghahamanas 
of Sambhar 144 
of :-Guhiloti 151 
Paramsras 174 
Chandellas of Mahoba 182 
Httihayas of Tripura 189 
Chslukya!) of Anhilwad 205 
Gshadavslas 212 
Pala kings of Bengal 225 
Sena Kings 232 
SilSharas of Thana 244 
Later ChSliikyas of Kalyan 256 
Eastern Gangas 265 
Cholas of Tan j ore 273 
Eadainhas of Goa 288 
Radambas of IlSngal 288 
Rastas of Saundatti 289 
^ilShSras of Rsrad 289 
Ghaisas Brahmins 287 
Ghaznavid 29, 42, 48 
Ghazni 11, 19, 24, 45, 51, 57, 70 
Gliiasuddin Gboii 139 
Ghor, country, 57, ^ royal lines 320 K. 
Gibbon 23, 74, 87, 94, 97, 112 
Gilgit, Vedic civilization at 5 
GodSna 387 
Gotras of Rajputs 457 
Govinda III 79 
Govindachandra 207 etc. 

Govinda Sing 128 

Grammar 456 

Grierson-Sir 5 

Guards-foreigners 11 

Guhilot Kings 151 

Gubilas of BbSvnagar 293 

Gunpowder, discovery etc. of 113 

GUvaka 143 

Gwalior 44, fall of 346 

Haihayas 3, 152 184 if 
Hajib 11 

Hammiri , title of 10 
Hammira Charitra 145, 148 195, 312, 
346 

HamiduUa 87 
HSngal 282 
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Banjamana Nagar 245 
Hansi 135, 331 
Harakeli-drama (aatak) 147 
HarapraiSd SSstri 226n 299 
Haraha 121, 206, 209 
Haraha, Kiog of Kashmir 302-d 
HariTam^a 263, 272 
Harlotry 385 
HalByudha 229 
Hazro 46, 49 
Holmand 19 
HemBdri 425 

Hemaohandra 191, 192, 196, 198, 199, 
200, 201, 897, 466 
Himalayan Kingdoms 301 ff 
Hinduism, changed aaject of 416 ff, 
of modern 427, split in 412 
Hindu kings, neglect armies 121-22, 
unity among 112 Gliaructcr 27 
Hindus, their army 111-12, their 
boraea 114, their humanity 114, 
their political idias 115, their 
political apathy 123, their soldiers 
28, 39, lack of stubbornness 90, 
superiority in arms 114, lack of 
religious zeal 122 

Hinii Taang 1, 4, 20; 76, 84, 93, :i25 
Honour, Source of 452£E 
Hornle 213, 221 
Hoyaalas of Hajebid 276, 277j 
Hupa a Bajput Clan 155 

Ibrahim 138 
Ibn Asir 87, 88 

Identification of Tbaneaar ezpe. 67 
Idols, famous 421 
Idols of different metals 419 
Idolatry of the Hindus 95-96 
Idol Worship 418, in Jainism and 
Buddism 494. 

Idols of Rima 422 
Ilekhan 30, 33, 39, 41, 47, 69,70, 
114, 119, 

India, Albemni’a book on 1 
Indus 19, 27, 36, 37, 40, 45, 49 
Inseriptions of Kabul Kings 20 
Intelligence Department 50 
Iron Pillar at Delhi 295 


Ismail 10, son of Sabuctagin 23 
Istargin 51 

Jadejas 293 

Jagadeo Paramara 196 * * 

Jagannath temple built 292 
Jagsom 67, • • * 

Jahandadkhan 45 ff 
Jaiohand 211, 233 
Jails 448 

Jains in Hindu Courts 394, and 
Sanskrit 394, and Schools 393, 
Teachers 393 

Jainism 359, its rise and decline 390^, 
395, decline in Tamil, Karnatakand 
Andhra 396-97 comp. withBudhism 
390, Literary activities 393, in the 
North 398-399. Subdivided 397-98f 
Progress in Gujarath 397. 

Jaipal 22, 24, 27-28, 30-31, 32, 35, 
36, 40, 60, 66, 121, 122, abstains 
from wine 25, as a general 121-22, 
Prisoner of Mahmud 31, Death by 
cremation 32-33, JayapSladeo 21 
Jajahuti 3 . 

Jajjamau 3 
Jalalabad 28 
JSlandhara 9 
Jandal 77 
Janjuas 62 
Jayadeva 229, 456 
Jayasinba of Kalyan 196 
Jayasimba 157, 189, 250 
Jayaswal Mr. 185 
Jalaludin 96 
Jonaraja 301 

Judicial administration 448, Al- 
Beruni on 449 
Jumma Masjid of Ghazni 81 
JyllBmukhl temple 50 

Kabul 2, 9, 10, 16, 19, 20 
KachbapaghStas 298 
KachbvShas 297, 298, 306 Harapra- 
sBd SSstri’s view on 299, 300 
Kadambas, of Goa 283,284, 285, of 
Hingal 282, 283 
Kadi rklian 39 
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Klkatlyas of Warangai 275-276 
KalachGris (of Kalyan) 257 
Ealaohnri Haihayas of Chedi 184 £E 
Ealanjar 44, 351, expedition against 
by Mabraud 81, fall of 340 
Ealaia (Eashmir) 302, 304, 348 
Ealhapa 53, 72, 164, 214, 240, 371 
EslidSsa 8, 89, 277, 168, 173 
EalingtiipparS^T 271 
Ealivarjas 427, 469 
Ealyan 218 
Eamalavannan 20, 21 
Eanaiij 2, 3, 27, 44, fall of 332-33 
(fall of, before Mahmud) 761f 
Eandhar (GSndhara) 17 
EsngrS Eatoch ( Rajputs ) 30S 
Kanji (Kanchi) 3 
Eane P. V. 455 
Karhad 203, 285 

KarahSUka (Karade) Brabmis 287 
Earna Bai 340 
Earnika 446 
Ear^a (Chedi) 185 
Kart^a (GhSlukya) 194, 195 
Earmatian Sect 39, 40, 68 
Earpilra Man] art 356 
Easdar 23 

Eaabmir 12, 40, Al-beruni’s discrip- 
tion of 5, History of 301-3 
F aabtawar, History of 309 
ESyaathaa 377 

Eeialaa of Travancore 278-279 
Eerowli, Ysdavas 292 
EhajurSho 3, 183 
Ehilafat40, 71 
EbokkaTB45 
Ehorasan 39 
Ebutba 40 
Ebutru Malik 321 

Exelhorn 145, 159, 170, 174,178-9,180, 
195, 197, 201, 204, 209, 210, 236, 
239, 256 D. 259, 290, 296 
Eingdoms (number) 431 
Elrtistambba 336-7 f n. 

Eolhapura, Mahalaksbrni of 286 
EotkSngrS ( History of ) 10, 50, 52, 
56, 95 

Erieb^a Mi4ra 178 


Eibatriyai 368, tbo relatiTO posi- 
tion of Families and marriage 
382; Three subsections 362, Ruling 
and agricultural 375, of the south 
375; Study Vedas 371 
EubhS ( a river ) 9 
Eulacbandra 73-74 
KumSrapSla 197,198, 199, 200, Charita 
215 

KumSrila 427, 456 
Knnka ( Kokan ) 3 
Kntnbminar 336-37 
Kutubuddin 180, 203, 296, 335, 340, 
345, Life of 338, 339 

LSda Brahmins 368 fE 
Lahore 20, as written In. Persian 
Luhavur 

Lakbnauti 307, 341, 342; Sena 
Kings of 226 

Laksbmauasena 227, 228, era 228, 229. 

bis flight defended 345 
Lakshmldhara 209, 275 
Lalliya 10. 16, 19, 20 
Lamghan 24, 28 
Land (measurement) 446 
Lane Poole 23, 97, lOl^ 111 
Language at Gazni and Delhi 93 
Lelo 154-55-56-57 158n 161, 165, 
172-73 

Legislature 441 
Lingayat schism 403 
Literature 453 ft 
Local administration 431 
Logic 455 
Lohapura 20 
LohSra Dynasty 303 
Luard 154, 156, 159, 158 d, 161, 165,. 
168, 169, 170, 172, 173 

Madana (drama writer ) 172 
MadanapSla 224 -of Badaun 133, 215. 
Madanavarman 179-80-81-82 
MadhusQdana ^Sstrion Gotras 460 
Msdhva-philosophy 410 
Mahsbhsrala 22, 26, 43, 50, 52, 73,. 

121, 126, 129, 224, 267, 277, 278, 412. 
MahSkSla temple destroyed 347 
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Mahmmftd (Bakhtyar) 342 
Mahmud Ghazni -InTasions of 1,- 
brith of 14, 15, expedition to 8om- 
natha 89, 91*biiild8, Jama mosque 
96 ; death and character 97 if, bia 
Son 97, 132; -titles of 97-Patron 
of learning 97, and religion 99,- 
charged with averice 100-bis crue- 
tly in war 114-15. See also 12, 23, 
25, 28, 29, 30, 32, 33, 36, 39, 40, 43, 
47, 48, 49, 136-37, 184, 194, 209, 310 
Mahmmad Ohori 139, 184, 201, 321, 
327,-deatb of 335 

Mahmmad Tughlaq takes KafigrS 
fort 52-53 

Mahoincdan tactics in battles 
324 327 

Mahsyaihso 291 

MahSvira-comp. with Gautama 391 

MahipSla 221 

Mabobs 183 

Mahodaya City 2 

Mabomedanisra, spread of 388 

Malik Kafur, Preface, 272, 274, 277 

Msloji 13 

Mammata 455 

MSnasottash 254 

Mandawar 345 

Mandi-History of 306 

ManglSni (inscription) 332 

Mahkba 237, 240 

Mansur 11, 12, 25, 30, 39, 173 

MannQni 52 

Marco Polo 239, on Lsda Brab. 368ff 

Marathas n, 46, 113 

MarSthSdesa 4 

MarathS Kshatriyas 372-73 

Marathi 454, 455 

Marriage-custom, change in 382 

Malhas 423 

Margalla pass 60 

Mas'and 130, 133, 135-36 

MathurS-fall of 70, 95 

MSzi Amir 10 

Menon K. P. on Assemblies 450 
Mercenary soldiers 451 
Merutuhga 159,-60 
Meniyarman 304 


MewSd 384 
Mihirkula 127 

Military administration 451 
„ officers 452 
Minhaj-us-siraj 131 
Ministers 436 
MitSksbarS 424, 456 
Mobyal Brahmins 22 
Moksha, views on 413 
Monarchies in India 431 
Moshana^va 308 
Mubarak 239 
MslarSja 87, 193, 202 
Multan 1, 34-39, 40, 41 
Munja 24 
Muntasir 12 

Nagpur Pra^asti 167, 185 
Nagarkot 50 

NSharwSla (Anahilwad) 56,339 

Nandana (Ninduna) 60, 61, 62 

Napolean 90, 98 

Narsiihha worship 84 

Narsixhhavarman 187-88 

NsrSyandSs 21 

Nardin 53, 60 

Nazin 68 

Nasir-ud-doula 12 

Nasr II 10 

Nationality-Want of feeling of in 
Hindus 356, 434, causes 434-35 
Nayachandra Sari 219, 356 
Nemavar 4 

Nepal, history of 303, 304 
Nialtagin 131-32 
Nirnaya Sindhu 469 
Nishapur 28 
Nizamuddin Ahmad 60 
Northern India, principal causes of 
down-fall, subsidiary causes 356 If 
Nub 11, 12, 28, 30 
Nurpur-history of 305-306 

Officers of kings 437 
Ogtai 96 
Ordeals 449 
Orissa 264, 265 

Ornaments 385,-on battle field 31 
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Padmagnpta 164 
PsU Kingdom 6 
Panobayats 448 
Ps^dyas of MadiirS 277 
Panipat 45 

Pan jab 17, down fall-apparent cau- 
eos 111-^, probable causes 118, 129 
ParamSra 44, 91n, of Dbar, Bhoja 154, 
later Kings 166 fE 
Parihib’aB 297 
Parsbawar 27 
Paryagupta 303 
Ps^upata Philosophy 404 
Patel (Patil) 446 
Pathak, Prof. 282 
Pathankot 305-306 
Patiala 18 
Pattakila 443 
Patta-Mabisbi 441 
Pattawardbana 364, 369 
Peshawar 1, 18, 31, 43 49, battle 32 
Peshwas 19 
Phallaa worship 404 
Pillai, Mr. P. Sundar 278, 279 
Pippala tree at Allahabad 3 
Pliny 240, 269, 277 
Police 448 

Political geography of India 1-9 
Poona 11, 13, 19, 29 
Political condition 431 ff 
Prabodha-Ghandrodaya (Drama) 178 
Prat3pavardbana 67 
PratihSra Kings 2, 28, 134 
Pravara 364-65 

PiithvIrSja, birth of 312, 317, defeat 
of 325, death of 325-26 
PiithvirSja Vijaya (Poem) 148 
Pujyapttda 394 
PurS^as, Minor 426-27 
Paranic Gods 425 
Puru JayapSla 60, 89 

BSdhS cult 401 
Baghunandana 155 
BsjamSrtauda 154 
BSjamxigSnka Karna 154 
BSjastan, Tcd^s 143 
Bsjadekhara 114, 432, Geography of 
India as given by 8 


Bijatarangipi 18, 44, 61 
BsjarSja (Gaxiga) 261, 266 
Bsjwadc V. K. 239 
Bsjendra 270, Kulottunga 272 
Bajput families 371, 375 fl; their 
status 371, their fall 349 350, 351 
Bajputs 19, 20, 25 and their learning 
481, from western Himalayas 373, 
—374 

BlijyapSla 70, 73, 76, 78, 79-80, 133 
BamSkarana ( Pandit ) 293 
BSmSnuja 277, 402, 456 
BSmSyana 43, 66, 277, 278 
BambbS-Munjarl 215, 216, 218, 356 
BSmeshwar 5 

Bapapurtt (inscription) 153 
Banathambhor 331, 346 
BSsS 143, 145, 150, 179, 191, 210, 
217, 249, 293, 295, 323, 328 ff. 333, 
372 

Bashiduddin 87 
Basikasanjlvani 172 
BSshtrakatas, Badaun, 290, 293, 433 
Battas of Saundatti 281-282 

Ratbaystrs iir> 

Batnasilri, JaiiuMiini 169 
Baverty 11, 16, 17, 100 
Be-conversion stopped 428 
Beligious disunion 388 if 
Bevenue administration 441 
Bevenue oflicers 445 
Bights of villagers 443 
Bigveda 66, 263 
BSthods 213, ir, 218, 293 
BOpasundarl 261 

Sabuktagin 12, 13, 14, 19, 23, 27, 29, 
39, 43, 44, 47, 66, 145, 152, 165 
Sachau 1, 26, 64, 112 
Saoriiiccs occasional 418, daily 417 
SadSsbiva Bhau 45 
Sadi 91, 92 

Sabani B. B. Dayaram 21 
Sshilavarman 26 

^aiv;'^m, and flesh 406, History of 
403, ‘ 04, 405, Now or vira 403, Re- 
vival of 397 

SaivHes 65, ascetics 424 
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SalarMasa'ud 133-3i 
Salt-tax 443 

Samani empire 25, 59, 66 
SSmanta, ChshamSna 145, dynasty 30 
Samantabbadra 394 
Ssmanta (Shshi) 65 
SSmantas 358 
SamsSrachanda 53 
SangrSmarSja 301, 302 
SankarScblrya 125, 278 
Ssnkhya 456 
Samyogits 314, 315 
Sarads idol 421 
Saraavatlkantbabbara^a 154 
Sarda, Mr. Harbllas 146 £E 
Sardeaai 111 

Sasbabu temple of Gwalior 297 
Saatras, studied 455 
Sati 185, 385 
SatySsraya 249 
Saundattl 281 
Savandrai 133 
Science of war 358 
Seats of learning 455 
Senas of Lakbnauti 226 ff, obrono- 
logy of 232-234; their caste 229-30 
Sengars of Jagamanpur 291 
Serendib 40 
Shahaji 13, 29, 120 
Sbahi Kings, 18, 20, 22 
Sbar (King) 59 

Shihabuddin Ghori 62, 144, 145, 147, 
150, 350, defeat of 322, 347. 
Sbiwaji 13, 28, 29, 30,31, 48,50, 51,52 
58, 9$, 102; was be a bandit ? 120, 
131, 187 
Sbrlharsba 211 
Shrikaptbab harapa 237 
Shamaldasa Kaviraja 143 
SijistBn 2 
Sind 2, 5, 110-111 
dindas of Yelburg 280 
Sistan 31, 34 

SilabBra kingdom 4, of Tbana 295 £E 
of Karad 285 
l^aditya 200 
Sira and Visbpn idols 410 
Sirbind 322 


SkandapurBpa 8 

Slaughter of animals prohibited 200 
Smith, Sir Vincent 15, 16, 18, 23, 27, 
85, 122n 113, 158, 160, 163, 177-78, 
181, 183, 220, 221, 224, 225, 227, 
228, 230, 266, 268, 269, 271 
SolankbapBla 297, 346 
Someshrara 250,251,252,254, 312,456 
Soman atba expendition 87, 89, 95, 
203,437, note on 91, temple at 89 
Sphalapati 19 
Sprenger Aloys 20d 
SrImBla 4 

Standing army 433 
State, Science of 358 
Stein Konow 61, 222 224 
Subcastes 383, 

Subrabmnya Aiyar 266, 267, 275 
Sudasa 21n 
Sudrasi 378 
Suket-History of 306 
Stilanatba 155 
Sulka 445, 447 
Snn-Idol of Multan 420 
Superstition, cause of downfall 357- 
358 

Surnames of Ksbatriyas 372 

Tabakat 18, 324 339, account of fall 
of Bengal criticised 342 
Tailapa 248-219 
Tajul masir 322, 324, 339 
Tantras 424 £t' 

TSrSprasad shastrl 222 
Tarain, battle of 323 
Tarikb-i-Yamini 12 
Tau4i (Rirer) 61 
Taxes 444 
Tejpala 203 
Tekka kings 20 
Telang, K. T. 237 
Tbaneshwar 67 
Theodosius 94 
Theory of state 435-86 
Thomas Mr. 65, on coins of the Gha- 
zni Kings 140 
Timur 100, 112 
TogankanTO 
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Toleration, Religious, among Hindus Vedic Religion 391, and Abimsi 399 
_ Vedio Saoridces 417 

Tomara 295, 296; Vernacular literature 455 

Travancore 278 Vernaculars, Rise of 453 

9 VidiiS 4 


Trikalinga 259 

TrilochanapSla 18, *45, 51, 56,57 59, i 
80, 85 

Tripura 190 
Triahasthi, Smriti 173 
Tiigril 138 
Tunga 61 
Turks ID 

Turuahkadanda 207, 106, 107, 134 

UdabhSnda 18 
Udalba 189 

Udayana (of Kan^Smbi) 310 
UdaySditya 167, 185, 187 
Udepur Prasasti 165, 155, 163 
Ujjaiii 4, 44, 54, 85, 95, fall 347 
UmSpatidliara 229 
Untouchables 379, Subsections 380 
Utbi 10, 12, 14, 24, 25, 26, 28, 30, 36, 
39, 46, 49 50, 55, 59, 60, 436 
Uvata 165 

Vadnagar Prat^asti 170, 174-75 195, 
196, 197, 193a, 200 
Vaghela Kings 203 
Vaishnava Saints of Mahl[rSBbtra 411 
Vaishnavism 65, 356, 398, 499,-in 
the South 402, Comp-with Jainism 
401, in tlio north 400 
Vaiilyas, th«dr subdivisions 378 ff 
Vajjada 236, 237 
Vajrabasta 1 259 TI 260; 

Vajreshwari Temple in Kahgra 53 
Vallabha 194 

Vallapur, History of 309-310 
VastupSia 203 
Vasukra 417 

Vedas 416 , Committed to writing 417 


VidySdbara 83 
Vijayachaudra 210 
Vijayascna 226 
Xijjana 257 

(VijnSneshvara 155, 191, 263 
'Vikrumaditya 251, 252 
Vikramaokadcva-oharita 157 
Yira-RSjendra 271 
Vira^aivas 408 

Vire^varsliastri on gotras 460 
Visala 129 
Vishnugiipta 21u, 

Vithobi of Pandharpur 410-411 
Vyavahffra-mayukha 292 

Wabal bin Abdabal 43, 45 
Wahind 10, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 27, 31, 
36, 44, 66 
Wainand 45 
Warangal.275 
Widow maniago 384 
Witnesses 449 
Wives, nuinboi* of 384 
Worshippers of diflEeront idols 422 

Ysdavas of Devgiri 274, 275, of 
Mahaban 292 
Yakub-i-lais 10, 11, 19 
Yamin-ud-dowla 65, 69, 78 
Yajnavalkya 239 
Ya^abkaioa 186-87 
YSyavara 2 
Yoga 456 
Yuvaraja 441 

Zabnlistan 10, 112, 127 
Zangizkhan 112 

Zeal for religion among Hindui and 
Moslems 122 
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A.D. 

766 Fanis eome to San jan. 

855 Beginning of Kollam Era. 

885 „ Nepal Era. 

903 Ismail Samani of Bokhara, 

903-1015 Duration of Samani Empire* 

919 Yakub-i-lais first inrades India ( Qhazni ). • 

942 Nub Samani, Turks enter serrioe. 

995 Hansur Safnani. 

961-996 Millars ja first king of Anhilwad. 

BWbof Mahmud. 

978-977 Tailapa 11 founder of later ChShikya power. 

997 Sabuktagin ascends Ohazni throne. 

977 SaktikumSra (Guhilot). 

977 YaJradSman founds EachhapaghSts power at Gwalior* 

960 Sabuktagin adTances against Jaipal of Kabul* 

960-1038 MahTpBla re-establishes FSla power in Bengal* 

984 Vajrahasta I founds Eastern Oanga power* 

985- 1019 F IjarSga I founds Chola power. 

986- 1000 Nuh II Samani. Fight with Turks of KSshgar and Mahmud’t 

first lesson infighting. 

988 GoTinda ( GblhamSna )* 

989 SabnktBgin*8 first fight with ooiifederate Hindu kings* 

990 AmbSprasSda ( Guhilot )* 

990-1010 AparSjita ( SilShSra, Thana) 

997-1008 SatySdraya, Later ChSlukya king of Ealyan. 

997-1010 Munja ( FaramSra )* 

997 CbSmunda ( Anhihrad). 

,J000-1092 Ganda ( Chandella)* 

1001 Mahmud's first fight with JaipaL 
1003 YSkpati (ChShamSna)* 

1003 Suohiyarmah ( Guhilot ) 

1003 Death of Queen DiddB ( Kashmir )* 

1008-1029 SangrSmarSja, king of Kashmir. 

1004 Mahmud inyades Bhatia* 

1008 Mahmud’s fight with oombined Hindu forces. 

1008 Mahmud's inyasion of Nagarkot* 

1 009 YikramXditp a Y of Ealyan* 

1010-1055 Bhoja ( FaramSra )• 

1010 Yajjada ( SilShSra, Thana)* 

1010 Dnrlabha (Anhilwad) 

101C-10S8 Glnifya(Obedi). 

1011 RSjarSja ( Chola ) ; makes suryey settlement of land. 

1Q13 Mahmud's first fight with TriloehanapSla* 

1014 M ahmud's expedition against Thanesar* 
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1014-1014 Rajendra ( Chela ). 

1015 Arlkesarin ( SilShara, Thana). 

1016 Naravarmaa ( Quhilot ). 

1017 Birth of RSmSouja. 

1017 Mahmud invades Mathura and Eanauj. 

1011-1040 Jayasinha ( Ealyan ). 

1019 Mahmud again invades Eananj and imposes tribute 
1019 MadhukarnSr^ava, Esteren Qanga. 

1021 RSjyapSia killed by Rajput confederacy 
10:^1 Mahmud's invasioa and fight on the KShib. 

102L Mahmud's second fight with Trilochanapaia. 

1021 1063 Bhima I ( Anhilwad ). 

1022 Mahmud conquers Swat. 

1023 Mahmud’s expedition against Gwalior and Ealanjar 

1025 „ ^ ft „ Somnath. 

1021) 1045 OhhiUa (StlShara, Thina). 

1027 Death of Bhima Shshi. End of Shahi dynasty. 

1028 Vidyadhara ( Cliandella ). 

1028 1063 Anantaraja ( Lohara king of Kashmir ). 

1029 Death of Mahmud. 

1030 Al-Beruni’s treatise on India. 

1030 Vijayapala ( Chandalla). 

1032 Nayapala ( Pala ). 

1033 Sriohandra ( Chahamana) . 

1033 Nialtagin raids Benires. 

1038-1066 Vajrahasta It Eastern Gangs. 

1033-1080 Karoa ( Chedi ). 

1040 Bhoja defeats Jayasinha. 

1040 Devavarman ( Chandalla ). 

1040-1063 8ome4vara 1 ( Later ChSlukya of Ealyan ). 

1042 YogarSja ( Guhilot). ^ 

1044 Vijayapsla Eaobhapaghita. 

1044 BtjEdhlrSja ( Ohola ). 

1045 NdgSrjuna ( 8ilShSra of Thana) 

1052 AnaogapSla 11 founds Delhi and sets up Iron pillar. 
1052 The battle of Eoppam. 

1052 RSjeodra Chola. 

1055 Vajrata (QuhiUt). 

1055 Death of Bhoja Faramira. 

1055 Jayasinha ParantSra. 

1059-1080 Bnildiog of Udopur fiiva tempLe. 

1059 DdaySditya Paramira. 

1059 VigrahapSla III ( PSIa). 

1060 Kirilwaraiaii (Ghandella). 

1062 Vira RSjeaidra (Ohola). 

1003 Vfsalalll ( Chlhanlna ). 

1064- 1093 Karga ( AnhihrEd OhsUikya }. 

2065 Aoting of Prabodhaobandra drama. 

1065- 1076 RIJarti% Eastern Oanga. 


1069 Hansapila (Ouhllot). 


61 
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1069- 1076 Somasrars 11 (Later ChSlukya of Kal^anK 

1070- 1118 RSjendra Eulottonga Chola. 

1073 Uikarsha (KSshmir). 

1076-1126 VikramSDka Later Chalakya. 

1076-1142 Anantavarman Eastern Oanga. 

1078 Prithvirsja I (ChShatnSna). 

1080-1100 Gbandra OahadavSla. 

1080 MahTpala II (FSla). 

1080 SSmantasena (Bengal). 

1080- 1124 Yasahaaroa (Ohedi). 

1081 Vairisinkka (Qahilot). 

1081- 1101 Lakshmadeva (ParamSra). 

1082 Surapala (P8la). 

1084-1130 RSmapala* (Pala). 

1081-1168 H^maehandra Jain Pandit. 

1084-1115 AnantapSln (SilanSra* Thana). 

1089 BLarsha (Kashmir). 

1093 Ajayadeva (OnahamllDa). 

1093-1143 Jayaainha (Anbilirad). 

1094 Vijayasinha (Guhilot). 

1100 Hemaotasena (Bengal.) 

1100 Probable date of founding of Mandi state. 

1100 Ballaksha^a (Chandella). 

1101 UohohaU (Kashmir). 

1101-1133 Kara a r man (ParamJra). 

1110 Jaeavarman (Chandella). 

1110- 1155 Govindaohandra (QShadavSla). 

1111- 1128 Sussala (Kashmir). 

1117-1160 Pfola (Andhra). 

1118 Arisibha (Guhilot). 

1118 Yikrama (Cnola). 

1119-1199 Lakshma^aseua (Bengal). 

1120 Prithvirivarman (Chandella). 

1125 Arporaja (Chahamaoa). 

1125 ApBraditya (^ilahara, Thana). 

1125 Qayakar^a fchedi). 

1125-1165 lAadanayarman (Chandella). 

1126 8ome4vara 111 (Later Chslukya). 

1129 Chanda (Guhilot). 

1129 FSriharas take Gwalior fort Kaobhwahaa. 

1130 KurnSrapala (Flla). 

1133 KaraTarman (ParamSra). 

1133 Ya^oearman (ParamSra). 

1135 Kulottuoga (Cihola). 

1136 6topSla(PSla). 

1138 Jagadekamalla (Later Obalukya). 

1140 Yi^yasinha (Quhilot). 

1140 MadanapSla (Ilia). 

1142 Jayaearman (ParamSra). 

1142 Klmlrpaya Ba stern Ga'nga. 
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U43-1173 KomSrapiU (Anhilwad). 

1141-1160 AJayaTarmaii (ParamSra). 

1144-1155 HarapBla (SilSbVra, Thana). 

1146-1165 BBjarSja III (Chola). 

1148 RSjatarangini fioiabad. 

114P Birth of PrithTirSj III. 

1150 Building of J agannath tamplo by Obodaganga. 

1150 KumSrapBla invades Ajmer. 

1150-1182 Taila II (Later Cbllukya). 

1152 Visala OhlhsmBna takes Delhi. 

1152 Narsinba Gbedi. 

1153 Harakeli drama composed by VTsala OhIhadhmBna. 

1155 Rapatinha (Quhilot). 

1155-1170 Vijayapffla (GsbadavSla). 

1155 MallikBrjuna (SilSbSra, Thana). 

1157 Founding of Ajmer. 

1160 Viodhyavarman (Paramira). 

1160 Jayaeinha (Cbedi). 

1161 QovindapXls (PBla). 
llGl-1191 Rudra (Andhra). 

1162 Bhimasinha (Guhi1ot)« 

1162 Rebellion of Vijjana (Kalaohfiri). 

1165 UiurpatioQ by Yijjana „ 

1167 Soyideva Kalaobliri (Ealyan). 

1167 BBjarS ja II Eastern Gangs* 

1168-1203 Faramardideva (Ohandella). 

1170 Jayaebandra (OBhadavBlla). 

1172 RSjsdhirSja (Chola). 

1172 Muezzuddin Gbori takes Ghazni. ^ 

1173 SSmantasinha (Guhilct). 

1173 Ajayaplla (Anhilwad).^ 

1173-1220 Yira BallBla (Hoyasala). 

1174 Fr.thv rBja's fight with KaimSsa. 

1175 Mahammad Ghori seizes Multan. 

1178 Haridchandra (Ffiramfira). 

1178 Defeat of Ghori by Gujarat army* 

1178 Kulottunga 1 1 1 ( Obola )• 

1178-1231 Bhima II ( Bhola ) Anhilwad. 

1179 First defeat of Ghori by Prithviraj. 

1179 Ghori takes Feshawar* 

1180 MahendrapBla ( FBla) 

1180-1198 Yiiayasinba(Obedi). 

1180-1210 Subhatavarman ( FaramBra )* 

1181 Mahammad Ghori invades LBhore. 

1182 PrithvirBja defeats Paramardin. 

1182 End of KalaohHri usurpation in Calyan. 

1182-1189 Somedvara lY ( Later Chalukya )* 

1184 EumBrasinba ( Guhilot )• 

1184 Mahammad Ghori invades Lahore again* 

1185 Prithviraj marries Sanyogita. 
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llg? 

1190 

1191 

1191 

1192 

1192 
119:3 

1193 
1195 
1195 
1106 
1197 

1198-1260 

1199 

1109 

1202 

1202 

1208-1245 

120S 

1208 

1310 

1216 

1216 

1227 


1234 

1235 


Bhillama foundi indepaodant rula at Daogtri 
RBjarlJalll (Cbola). 

Prithviraj dafeata Ohori a aaoond time. 

MabBdaTa (Andhra) 

Defeat and death of PrithairSja. 

Aniyanka Bhima Eastern Ganga. 

Kntabuddin takas Marat and Delhi. 

Defeat and death of Jaiohand. 

Mathanasinha (Quhilot). 

Sutabuddin suppresses rebellion of HarirSja at Ajmei*. 
Sbihabuddin Ohori takea the fort of Gwalior. 
Eatnbaddin inradea Gujarat. 

Gapapati (Andhra). 

Kotuhaddin takes Anhilwad. 

Mahammad Bhaktyar plunders Bihar (Vikramaiiia). 

n I* seises Nadia (Bengal]!. 

Sutubuddln invades and takea EBlanjar. 
Trailokyavarman ((3handella). 

Aaaasaination of Shibahuddin Ohori. 

Antttbuddin takes Badaun. 

Arjunavarman (Param&ra). 

Turks invade Mewad and destroy NSgdI. 

DavapSla (ParamSra). 

AUamaah takea Ranathambhor. 

„ „ Gwalior f<»t» 

Invades Malwa (Bhelsa and Djjaln); 

Destruotion of MahSkBla temple. 
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